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Always keep a Daylo <= 
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A last look with | the Daylo 


( NE. last look—one final touch—with the dainty candlestick Daylo! She 

finds it almost as handy and necessary as a mirror. Small, light in weight, 
unattached to fastenings or wires, it 1s so convenient to hold up for an instant’s 
inspection of little details. 





Every night at some hour or other there is the unexpected or unusual call 





for Dayloto “look and see.” 


Have a regular place to keep one the Clock 


Shelf your Dressing Table under the Pillow. Styles +706, 2638, 1657, 
and 2631 are especially suited for household use. Look for che name 
EVEREADY DAYLO stamped on end cap. Accept no substitutes. 
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Consider Them 


As an Investment 


Consider these new ‘‘ Office Specialty ”’ 
Counter Height Filing Sections in the light of an invest- 
ment that pays you real dividends in actual moncy saved. 
In the first place ‘‘Office Specialty’’ Count- 
er Height Filing Sections serve all the purposes of 
high-grade filing cabinets. And in uddition they com- 
bine the function of an >ffice counter. That's where 
your first dividend come. in—you save, in first cost, the 
price of a counter. 

On top of this there’s your dollar-and- 
cents saving represented by the floor space corscived. 
And at the prevaili ng rate of re sntals this saving means 
quite a respectable figure on your bank 


COUNTER HEIGHT SECTIONS 


If this were all the service these Counter 
Height Filing Sections perfermed you would 
then be getting double va!. - for your money 
But they do more. 
They act as department divisions in an 
office when stacked together as shown in the illustration. 
Any record in his department is available 
to the executive in half the time it would take the 
filing clerk to walk to the filing room 
So besides the known savings they effect in 
space—-and consequently money -they enable your 
clerks to get papers and records for you quickly —they 
save your time and the time and energy of your staff. 
Tell your stenographer to type a memo 
today for descriptive folder ‘‘ The Conservation of 
Space in Your Office.”’ It’s free 

THE OFFICE SPECIALTY MFG. CoO., 


Home Office and Factories NEW MARKET 
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Wo improved Our 


Memory In One Evenin 
The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones and His Wife 


6S WF course I place you! Mr. 
Franklin Ward of Detroit. 

“If I remember correctly—and | 
do remember correctly — Mr. Over- 
ton of Toronto, introduced me to you 
at a luncheon of the Detroit Automo- 
bile Club three years ago in May. 
[his is a pleasure indeed! I haven't 
laid eyes on you since that day. How 
is the tire business and how did that 
amalgamation work out?” 

Che assurance of this speaker—in 
the crowded lounge of the Hotel As- 
tor-—-compelled both Mrs. Jones and 
me to turn and look at him, though 
[ must say it is not usual with us to 
“listen in” on the conversation of 
strangers. 


“He is David M. Roth, 


the most 


famous memory expert in the United 
States,” said our friend Kimball, an- 
swering my questions before I could 
get it out. “He will show you a lot 
more wonderful things than that be- 
fore the evening Is ov er.” 

And he 


As we went into the banquet room the 
toastmaster was introducing a long line 
of men and women guests to Mr. Roth. 
Mrs. Jones and I got in line and when it 
came my turn Mr. Roth asked, “*What 
are your initials, Mr. Jones, and your 
business connection and telephone num- 
ber?” Why he asked this I learned later 
when he picked out from the crowd at 
the tables the sixty men he had met two 
hours before and called each by name 
without a mistake. What is more he 
named each man’s business and tele- 
phone number for good measure. 


surely did. 


I won't tell you all the other amazing 
things this man did except to tell how he 
called back without a minute’s hesitation 
long lists of numbers, bank clearings, 
prices, lot numbers, parcel post rates and 
everything else the guests gave him in 
rapid order. 

When I met Mr. Roth again—which 
you may be sure I did the first chance | 
he rather bowled me over by sav- 
ing in his quiet, modest way: TS; 

“There is nothing miraculous about 
my remembering anything I want to 
remember, whether it be names. faces 
figures, facts or something I have read 
in a magazine. | 

“You or your wife could do this just 
as easily as I do. Anyone with an aver- 
age mind can learn quickly to do exact) 
the same things which seem so miracu- 
lous when I do them. 

“My own memory.” 


POU 


continued Mr. 





= 


Roth, “was originally very faulty. Yes 
it Was—-a really poor memory. On meet- 
ing a man | would lose his name in thirty 
seconaus while now there are probably 
10,000 men ana women in the Unite 
States, many of whom | have met but 
once, whose names I| can e¢all instantly 
on meeting them.” 

“That is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” 
| interrupted, “you have given years to 
it. But how about me?” 

“Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I can teach 
vou the secret of a good memory in one 
evening. This is not a guess, because | 
have done it with thousands of pupils. In 
the first of seven simple lessons which I 
have prepared for home study | show 
you the basic principle of my whole sys- 
tem and you will find it—not hard work 
as you might fear—but just like playing 
a fascinating game. I will prove it to 
vou.” 

He didn’t have to prove it. His course 
did. I got it the very next day from his 
publishers, the Independent Corpora- 
tion. 

Mrs. Jones and | tackled the first les- 
son together. I had told her of my talk 
with Mr. Roth and she was as anxious as 
I to put his system to the test. We were 
simply astounded to find that we had 
learned—-in about one hour—how to 
remember a list of ene hundred words 
so that we both could call them off to 
each other forward and back without 
: sinele mistake. 

Mrs. Jones became as fascinated with 
!, and studied them while 
next day. I nat 
evening she moored me witn an im- 
promptu exhibition of memory stunts 
which forced me to demand the exclu- 
sive right to the lessons for the evening. 
I couldn't let her get this advantage of 
me. She was delighted with what she 
had accomplished. I was foreed to 
admit that she had leaped ahead of me 
in memory power with apparently no 
effort at all, and more surprising still. 
our twelve-year-old daughter, Gene- 
vieve, had read the first few lessons and 
had mastered the Roth’s principles with 
Do you blame me for insisting on 
a chance to catch up with my family? 

What followed was the most stimulat- 
ing,—the most interesting—thing that 
my household ever experienced. These 
seven lessons have simply worked won- 
ders with us and that isn’t putting it 
bit too strong. 

For instance, | can now absolutely 
count on my memory to serve me 
promptly and without a flaw. I can tell 
the name of most any man I have met 
before—-and I am getting better all the 
time. I can remember any figures I wis) 
to remember. Telephone numbers come 
to my mind instantly once I have file? 
them by Mr. Roth’s easy method. Street 
addresses are just as easy. 

The oid fear of forgetting (you know 


tne lessons as 


| was at business the 


ease, 
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what that is) has vanished. I| used to be 
“scared sti’? on my feet-—because | 
wasn't sure. J couldn't remember what 
] wanted to say. 

Now | am sure of myself, confident 
and ‘“‘easy as an old shoe” when | get on 
my feet at the club or at a banquet or 
in a business meeting or in any social 
gathering. Read this letter, furnished 
me by the Independent Corporation 
when I volunteered to write up my ex- 
periences, and written by Terence J. 
McManus of the firm of Olcott, Bonynge, 
McManus & Ernst, attorneys and coun- 
sellors at law, 170 Broadway, and one of 
the most famous trial lawyers in New 
York. 


state that | regard 


“May I take occasion to 
your service in giving this system to the world 
as a public benefaction. The wonderful sim- 
plicity of the method and the ease with which 
principles may be acquired especially appeal 
to me. Let me add that I already had occasion 
» test the effectiveness of the first two lessons 


* the preparation for trial of an important 
action in which I am about to engage.” 

But perhaps the most enjoyable part 
of it all is that Mrs. Jones and myself 
have become really good conversational- 
I used to be as silent as a sphinx 
when I got into a crowd of people who 
knew things. And my wife tells me that 
she never got into a discussion or conver- 
sation among her friends, but what she 
was at a loss for the facts. New uses 
for her power of memory in both a prac- 
tical and a social way are dawning on 
her every day. 

Inside of a week after the course 
reached us she was amazed to see how 
her newly acquired ability helped her 
recall the countless things she had to 
remember. It has simplified her whole 
life. The infinite details of housekeep- 
ing smoothed themselves out wonder- 
fully. She was surprised at how much 
more time she had for recreation 
because she remembered easily and 
automatically her many duties at the 
time they should be remembered. And 
when evening came she missed much of 
the old “tired feeling** and was fresher 
than she had been in vears. 

At her club she became a leader be- 
cause her fellow members could count 
on her to conduct club matters with ; 
clear head and in orderly procedure. 

In her social life Mrs. Jones began to 
win a popularity that she has never be- 
fore dreamed of attaining. The reason 
was easy to understand because she 
never forgot a name or a face once she 
was introduced—and this also made her 
a successful hostess —- much to the ad- 
miration of her friends. In short, Mrs 
Jones in developing her own perfectly 
good memory discovered the secret of 
success not only in housekeeping, but 
als in her social life. 

She tells me that the Roth Memory 
Idea is going like wildfire among her 
friends since she has let them into the 
secret. 


ISts. 


Read the following letter from Mrs. 
Eleanor A. Phillips, State Chairman of 
the Tennessee Women’s Liberty Loan 
Committee: 


The Roth Cours »> my mind Is the mos 
onderful t oe of its kind I have ever heard 
f nd comes to ar t a time when I need 
t greati 

“As chairman for the State of Tennessee 
for Wome Liberty Loan Committee it 1 
ery necessary for me to re member the names 
f thousands of women and with th very 

tle acquaintance I have had with you won 
ferful course I find my memory greatly 
trengthened I feel sure that after having 
ompleted the course I will be able to know 
ny won and the counties they are from 


the minute I see then 

With me the Roth Method has become 
of tremendous value. I used to think 
that the “hair trigger’’ memory belonged 
only to the prodigy and genius. Now I 
see that every man of us has that kind of 
a memory if he only knows how to make 
it work right. I can call up like a flash of 
lightning most any fact I want right at 
the instant I need it most. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing after 
groping around in the dark for so many 
vears to be able to switch the big search- 
light on your mind and see instantly 
everything you want to remember. 

This Roth Course will do wonders in your 
office. Since our people down town took it 
up you never hear anyone in the office say “I 
guess” or “‘I think it was about so much” or 
“T forget that right now” or “I can’t remem- 
ber” or “I must look up his name.” Now 
they are right there with the answer like a 
shot. 

Have you ever heard of “Multigraph”’ 
Smith? His real name is H. Q. Smith, Divi- 
sion Manager of the Multigraph Sales Co., 
Ltd., in Montreal. Here is just a bit from a 
letter of his that I saw last week: 

“Here is the whole thing in nutshell 

Mr. Roth has a most remarkable Memory 

Course. It is simple and as easy as falling 

off a log. Yet with one hour a day of practice 

anyone, I don’t care who he is, can improve 

his memory 100° in a week and 1,000% in 
six months.” 

My advice to you is don’t wait another 
minute. Ask the Independent Corporation 
to send you Mr. Roth’s amazing course and 
see what a wonderful memory you can have. 
Your dividends in social enjoyment and 
prestige as well as increased earning power 


will be enormous. Victor Jor 
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FREE EXAMINATION BLANK 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of the Independent Weekly 
Dept. R36, 119 W. 40th St., New York 


Pleas I ne the Ro Memory Course 
eitt remai!l the Course to vou wit nm five 


receipt or send yo . 
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Goldie & McCulloch Safe 


Time and experience have proven that they 
are absolutely reliable. 

There is a size and style to meet every 
requirement 

Standard Safes and Vault Doors in Stock 
Special Designs Made to Order 

Our complete Catalogue M. 32, also our 
Book “Profitable Experience,” will be mailed 


to your address on request 


THE 
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COMPANY. LIMITED. 
Office and Works—Galt, Ont., 
Toronto Office: 

1161-2 Traders Bank Blidg. 
Western Branch Office: 
248 McDermott Ave., Winnipeg, 
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_ Sata oases SEES 


HERE is only one cloud in the 
sky, one fly in the ointment— 
labor difficulties. It may be 
said that a situation which has for its 
one disturbing element, labor disorganiz- 
ation, is after all not seriously wrong. 
Labor is the basis of everything and 
the business outlook depends to a very 
considerable degree indeed on the labor 
outlook. 

After all, however, the outlook is not 
so serious. At time of writing the coun- 
try is in the throes of strikes, which 
started on May Day. More are threat- 
ened. The Commission sojourning 
through the West is finding evidence 
everywhere of industrial unrest and of 
unemployment. On top of that it must 
be considered that a large percentage 
of our soldiers are’still to be brought 
back from overseas and many of those 
who have already returned have not 
yet found any suitable employment, and 
yet in the face of all this, it is still pos- 

le to say that the situation is not 
really serious 

In the first place the unemploymert is 
largely confined to one class. A demon- 

ration was organized a few weeks ago 
in one of the largest Canadian cities 
of men out of employment. The turn- 
out was not nearly as large as had been 
expected and, more significant still, the 
men who lined up in the parade were 
predonfinantly foreign. Russians, Gal- 
icians, Poles, Austrians—they filed 
past; only an native-born 


occasional! 


Canadian was seen. All who watched 
the demonstration were impressed with 
this fact and it gave them considerable 
food for thought. It is said also that 
some of the strikers have heen incited 
and largely supported by the foreigne: 


n cur midst. If a large share of our 
present labor uncertainty is due to the 
foreign element, then the solution is not 
find. It is almost entirely 

eng the alien people that the Bol- 
doctrine has been accepted and 


s hard to 


hevisti 
’ 


some of the manifestations of labor un- 
cest are clearly a result of the work of 
the disciples of anarchy. One satisfac- 





tory feature is the fact that the return 
ed is taking little or no part in 
the activities of the extremi T 


soidier 


sts. 1e 


soldier is against the alien and the in 
sidious campaign of the Bo!shevists is 
having no effect on him. Ihe labor 
trouble, therefore, insofar as it is re 
lated to socialistic propaganda, is not 
likely to serious affect the business 

tlook. 

It would be unwise not to recognize, 
however, that there is a real labor prob- 
em involved in the dissatisfaction of or 


nized laber with present conditions. 
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How far unemployment has bit into the 
ranks of real Canadian Labor is hard to 
say; but from such facts as are obtain- 
able it would appear that there is not 
much actual unemployment. Organized 
labor is not satisfied with conditions and 
is agitating for improvements; further- 
fore labor is seriously apprehensive of 
efforts to cut down wages. It is the 
belief of those who are closest in touch 
with the situation that a sincere effort 
to meet labor on reasonable grounds will 
be successful and that the process of 
reconstruction can be seen through i: 
Canada without any clash or any unfair 
sacrifices on either side. 

With summer close at hand and an ac 
tive building season commencing 
speaking in a comparative sense—and 
with the demand for agricultural labor 
more and more insistent it should be 
possible to find employment for all who 
honestly desire it and at the same time 
to satisfy all reasonable demands on the 
part of organized labor. 


Ts most significant fact is the 

yntinued growth of savings deposits 
in Canadian banks. In August, 1914, the 
total was over six hundred million. To- 
ay it stands over a billion and it is con 
tinually growing. Even the heavy in- 
vestments that the public made in Vic 
tory Bonds in 1917 and 1918 served as 
only pureiy temporary checks to the up 





ward trend. The following figures tel] 
the story: 
August, 1914 $ 650,399,000 


January, 1915 
January, 1916 714,264,000 


January, 1917 


666,960,000 


864,163,000 


January, 1918 900,314,000 
January, 1919 990,000,000 
March, 1919 


1,037,851,000 


It must be figured also that the banks 
are carrying at the present time over 
$600,000,000 in demand accounts. Ir 
view of these figures it is apparent, 
very clearly pparent, that the aver 
age Canadian family is enjoying a de 


? 
gree of affluence never attained before; 


for the savings account is the measure 
of the average man’s propsperity 

It is significant also that conditions 
n business are becoming steadier. The 
incertainty which has been felt with ref 


erence to prices is beginning to clear 

way. It is being recognized that prices 
not going down. Indeed in 
spects, notably in clothing, they are stil] 
the upgrade In only one important 
» has there been a marked falling in 


ire some re 





€ 


price and that is steel. When it is 
figured that the steel industry has beer 
enormously expanded to meet the de- 
mands of war, it is not hard to under- 
stand that prices have perforce gone 
down when demand has shrunk to about 
sixty per cent. of the pre-armistice 
tota It asserted at least that the 


U. S. steel plants are now working at 


sixty per cent. capacity and this car 
be taken as indicative of the business 
in sight. In practically ai other lines, 
however, the cessation of war left the 
world with large shortages from nor 
ma! supply and the demand has re 
mained brisk enough to keep prices up. 

As a result, there is less tendency to 
hold off from buying in the expectatior 
of a drop. The retailer, finding that 
emand keeps up and that prices are 
not going down, Is coming more readlly 
nto the market. He is not yet buy 


ing in quantity, but he is stocking up 
much more liberally than was his wont 
Aiso contracts are being let for build 
that materials would 


ngs. The idea 
slump off in price seems to have been 
abandoned for the year at least. In 


other words, the idea that a sudden and 


precipitate drop might come has been 
Continued on page 99 
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| (fen Dollars for Eve 
Word He Speaks 


A simple principle which, when applied to everyday talking 
and writing, gives words a power to influence men’s minds 
ing how you'll run into 


is i funny I v little effort. Ilis success, he told) one had remarkabl 
¢ wople Vou know in the most unexpected e bb] ie | 


Hable Fill to concentrate 
places. While dod 


j 


e things for mveselt fo stari w 


ol Digs contracts, i | 
ging a speeding automo- as, W! 


1 Lisé tin selling My sales trebled instantly 
th his new method, he actually found it Then. | had long wanted our firm to make ee 
e on Broadway one day, who should | run — easier to land orders running into the thousands in changes in the product, but they couldn't 
1" Oul my old friend Mortimer Ile Wiis thie thah formerly Was to obtain the 


“| than | ever expected to see in New York f stiall-fry orders 
Nine 4 


Ustla run ~et th lis 
our oper 
years ago I had known him i litt] 


gs mV Wal | had another talk with 









president and based it on Mortimer’s prin 
; ia ie DOWN * y * ple. ae quickly agreed to chaneve the pre 
lowa. He was then struggling alone with a \! |. this Mortimer told me in the hotel as | duct, and it has helped the firm greatly a- 
-nall business of his own and was barely mak ** listened spellbound It seemed almost un vell as mveself and the other men 
i livir a ell ily \ t hie sl wea ie sheets Of hiapol Consic rable friction existed in, thie ollice on 
Then we met on Broudwa I) ins=Wwel y wmecount of office politics” and petty reakousies 
question as to what and how he was doing 1 smoothed it all out got everyone to working 
exclaimed, “G eat! / get n dollars fe evel hand-in-hand ~iImply ny calling the mvs It 
I speal sether and basing my talk on Mortimer’s prin 
bun get hat?” 1 shot wk. dumbfounded ciple. 
, he cut short my furthes jules nin ! éf \bout this time a close friend of mine wa- 
( ree oO mv hote Ust wmPross the street ined 
i ( vo ) 


isked to run for president of our club. A 


last moment a “dark horse’ oomed tip ! 


his chances looked very slim Hy Curine > Ti 
ind told me that he could: stan the | 
_* t handsome suite in one of the miliation of defeat. So IT got arou none 
OXDENSTVE otels 1) Ne ‘¢ the nemibers and talked io them or thre 
\ Mortir tel?d wae hia f Mortimer’s principle. The result was sur 
stidite sand dak: aeieilie iv as Well as gratifving. Eighty pe cent, 
abe i. hed of the claly members voted 
be t ' } 
eo for mv frend and he won 
tong \ I His Te ne , ] 
of . with a indslide 
, ; In indreds of other wavs 
| hye me day ls ° 
lve sed) Mortimer’- pri 
reditors were about ) , 1 , 
wu eiple to push me ahead in 
“eo: ran Y husiness—to sell more vood- 
' iY ‘ ] 
—— : changed to collect “hone less debt- 
hole ear . s 2 ] , 
hove t / wd ty head off competition 
‘ Y peuple to smooth out kinks in « ery 
, . 
! Hlalt - dav lite to write magneti« 
\ - aclion-vetting letters and ad 
rcs IS ippind vertisements—to win the ac 
( I eet Hold olf lega , tive friendship of almost any 
} wit wor } ’ | } lay } \1 ity ders el Nn lites thre Pscl}iel- ‘ } } 
‘u ' t COPUTAL SOO) ! ave eee . =~ . oli tes [re mM gel people to relieve me 
this, he aduced them t Phearaa ‘ prove What he said \nd then le OTTer nat to ve them to lo almost anyth ne I w in 
few hours had t tn (One whole eek we spe ealun = b it) f it all that it is so s pie The 
4 } 1 " , 
\I " then decided J Vv fils ‘ th ym {nd tw rds Of these calls worked principle is as easy to understand as A BC. And 
| Vhen he ¢ ill 1 on prose ts I <t as Mortimer - it \ lid Hy Siripe e? 1 know it you can, in less than a } bead 
ed a dis Iraging ich f interest ked his prospects i i ordinary tone of fo applu it all your dealings with people and ii 
| B now, thanks to the new len a In a few minutes the would become fluence their minds ina way that will astound y 
. ] } 4 tas it ast ”? 
eren Prospects showed an inten- red h enthusiasm for his proposition and . ded me. 5 
Vl : ‘ = { hort ] k in their eagerne ‘ But what is the principle? And how did Mortimer 
rived } \ oo hy, . cu = mrt ibis Lin I rel Ss ( 4 a » . ae 
ia \ scover it? That’s as simple as the principle ftself 
: rele . 
er to iisten \nd ess than an hour | ; : He ran across it in Dr. Law’s “Mastery of Speech, 
ly walked { 1 substar Naturall | was stounded at what [ saw a Course in Business Talking and Public Speaking. He 
, \Mortin do I pressed him for de is of his advised me to get it I did, and I never can thank 
’ , rent discoverv which had lifted him up fron him enough for having put me in touch with it. For 
! remarkable thing about I Vis ti sgt 12) nkrunter t enabled me to do all the remarkable things I've 
* T "i ‘ ! ( c Wik cy tal ona =1L1C¢ =s Tiel , . . 
lentically the same peopl } hha | hj told you about 
Auten: ‘elem Witl =" yee or Pan amazing | e! r me! So confident is the Independent ( orporation, pub 
: , : ‘ He told me Like a reat nes u OTK hers of Dr. Ls s “Mastery of Speech,” that once 
Gs hice ew . ‘ ; a : ; 
! = talk Unie bea He sala = simple It is this: He f nd out mp you see the Course you will be delighted with it, they 
he same thing to each man he called ” ciple hich f h, , , ( talkeon will gladly send it to you for free examinatior 
He obtained large rders with surprise Don’t send any one} Merely mail the coupon 
: ow? ‘e r. and the mpl Course will b 
. ile ae Riis x h : S wns ent to vou. al harves revaid. at onc If you are 
kK » Th It sounded remarkabln HOSE people vords are Jus rs talk not entir tisfie vith it. send it back any time 
ersuasive that I called in the hotel stenocrapl talk. Mortimer had always looked at it within five days after you receive it, and you will 
id iken down Later I counted th this U1 eo le ~ dis ! : : P 
ls And, sure « 1] worked ou . ind there nm f Y 
Mor imer sa d () bic rders f ! nero ~ 1 we . | | ‘ She dike seen le r. nanedie ~ 
nonth, he actually averaged tei lollars l Ht Wav, woud tel “Wee] rit eee ee me PEELE EXAMINATION COUPON —— = = 
—P =e ( ae ee | as ‘ ° 
very word he spoke. And he did this not Hel feet and inak Independent Corporation 
mn wv occasionally, but as aire cular mont} re m i | x VoUstt }l aa Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
} ut pl a | < convers on that Mortimei exercised P| Dept. L-36, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
| hne-month-« { netice e ‘| Ihe my oavtne 
y } ve? \ ‘ ’ rial ¢ } ¢ er lr Fr ) Le H I “Vag 
Dé ’ , 1 hiag WOWeR!l Ve men Hdd \\ < j ‘ Y ‘ i 1 ia 
ise where he secured a $20,000 order, and h ae Speect 1 Course in Busine Talk Public 
: | : ’ . a) such astoundin u tl hes cae rts t will Oy 144.3 +} : 
said less than a thousand words to get 1t-—$20 a mp die nO i. “eee st hae mpi Benge 2 Vourm 
.' * * . o> n uve he 
vord 
No doubt about it, 


da er its receipt, or send you $5 
eee . . 

Mortimer had acquired the SIX I that eventful meeting with Mortime 

knack of swinging big orders with comparativ: : ve used his principle 


o accomplish lots of 
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) L 
i y menth. The dread menace of Bol 
} hevism looms less and less. While un 
i rest in labor cireles in Canada continues 
‘ to break out in strikes in many of the 
\ i arger cities, employers have tempered 
A their attitude with a broader, fairer, 
| AEAmeEes&Co. eer ee ee eee 
t ESTABLISHED 1889 Toilow rapidly as a rule The market ay 
Gaon Buvk Buupive Tosono pears to accept a strike now as merel} 
neem Sees thee a2 Torerunne of stactory adjust 
+ with tt Ffouy ) } sloeatior - 
business 
: The stronger fidence n the 
ness outlook ref ts itself in the s 
| ; i movement in the stock ma 
the past week Over a lozen se 
i i curities established new high records, 
and the nda is not n sight 4 New 
*| York broker told me a couple of days 
| ago that Wall Street between the high 
ti boom level of the fall of 1916 fell on ar 
f| average 44 points to the low of 1917, and 
I early in May this year only half-way 
; mark. 22 points un, had been reached 
i He locked for rther “bull” move 
ment ’ sf Street men agree 
cecgpenei i ! Ir Canada export business in cottons, 
IN REQUE 
it : j flour, weoller nes, sugar, etc., is re 
ee ee . = heal ing favorably not ¢ on the special! 
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whole nyarket 
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f Victory bonds has fallen off slight 
BEA ACCOUN FANCY : but not the price. Holders should 
sell belo the following 1 on: int 
Paid Profession taught € CLOW 1€ re i 
C:: PA tis tra navi of hae study OF new ae time of v na 
ternational 

FE BOOK" OF Sthchgen ase cheer 1922 106-2400 

1923 100 1001 
1927 102 102% 

1933 104), 105 
1937 106 1061 


ie ss Pact AS Rig: | - 
: i : i j Until the terms of the September loar 
‘3 vu are announced Vi etory Bonds mav be a 
t = little quiet. In any case with the 
“9 ° yremium of 6 point 

__ Fittings 
Jor the Office 








20-year issue at a s 


or more, it is har¢ 
term, 5% per cent, tax Re bond wi 
be issued. If tax exemption is mai 
tained the interest is likely to go back 





likely that a long 
al 








tax exemption is not a feature of the 
new bonds, 5% per cent. may be retair 
ed, high as this is coming to be in com- 
parison now with first-class municipal 
inst ies. In any case the change is likely 


o cause a further ri-e in Victory Bonds. 


L NQUIRIES have been received dur 
4s ing the month in reference to a safe 
investment in preferred stocks in reply 
to recent comments in this column. One 
from Winnipeg reads in part as follows: 








Re your article on the Investment Situa 
on: Would like to get a number of the 
preferred Canadian stocks, something t 
yOu vie 7 per « t or aie 1 an 


ooking for a good sate 
ready $2,000 in Victory bonds so thougt 


Outlast a Lifetime— | 1 22% tee to spread my investment.” 


Another one from the East is worded 
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in ice as to which is the 
Wher uying ne ffice equip- haa referred stock to buy as ar 
ment buy the kind that will not invest preferred stock that one 
need repluceme n 3 ifetime sh th , . 
the kind that. shows but littk can b away with the assurance 
sigr f ‘ the r th that Ww ri in regularly, 
alw 3 x fEF!I and y better } than bond 
EQUI Of course an enhancement in the value of 
the stock would be doubly welcome. I 
On f rg | € . 
ati ‘ fit : 
have ever Ou f 
y dceparime r tk 
‘ nplete . r 1 mre 
yh O ondt 310,000 TO INVEST 
An INquIry sé nt to this depart- 
freely re y ment (128 Bleury St., Montreal) 
equ problems Send for 


eur STEEL EQUIPMEN! asks for advice as to how best in- 
CATALOG est $10,000. A variety of replies 


from investment brokers in Can- 


The Steel Equipment Co.. Ltd. ada will be published and analyzed 


| in next month’s issue. 
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/ us astounded at my ne ower over Peopue actua dc me—they scemed EAGER TO iS] 


si 
e Secret of Making 
People Like You 


‘Getting people to like you is the quick road to success— it’s more important than ability,’’ says this man. 
It surely did wonders for him. How he does ita simple method which anyone can use instantly. 


men and vent out of their au to things for 


as In 











































All w king t. and we we ‘ rf Iie said he wasn't afraid to do n knowing s signs is the whole secret of getting 
‘ ‘ 1 i t ere wa . nty of room at tl ) what you want out l of making friends, of business and 
r “ ! ' us Ass ‘ W Peters d me acted on my mind i: xact he nt Every great leader uses this method 
President \ ling general rut sa ! Way as W 1 stand i and : rough bit IS a leader Use it yourself and you wil 
ffi s v i eus r 7 0 210.0000 a x s listance larts ngs ider—-nothing stop you And you'll 
i ma ™ 1 1 it. was s y | i j \ iped ir my 1 i witl it if r no othe reason than tu protect 
nality and ty to m the biggest n y \ new power surged ugh n rs 
fti t! , d their hom \ I felt the urge t t » action ———— 
, I firn sidered mor Within a m I was getting remarkable sults. J had sud Ww AT Peters told me at luncheon that day was this Get 
knowledg ness ly become popular Business n of import who had Ir, Blackfords’ ‘Reading Character a it I did so 
formerly given m This is how I learned to do all the remarka hings I've told 
nod ‘ rcquainta sudd you avou 
yor know “ Ww showed a desire iends You's eard Dr. Blackford. She is a Master Character 
ft I was il 1 int st s \nalyst. Many neerns will not employ a man without first 
{ re ; P ‘ strang £ ng Dr. Blackford to pass on him. Concerns such as West 
\ low “ i . sly Wer t way ng I ind Manufacturing Company, Baker Vawt« 
i I " W I ! gs At first I was Compat ss I Company, and many others ay her 
it il led t W “ ver irge " ‘ 1dvice on dealing with human nature 
F ¥ ¥ n and wor I 11 nly So zg wa | n r her services that she could not 
\ . t 1ooW n ! to f ng nts So she ha er 
1 at I . j it ! | " ! 1 ‘ ntitled r 
- ‘ \ , ‘ s er Sig I na reading of this 
e f } y it please me but I 1 “ rag il ruman patur 
N ! ! , " 
! wer a 1 yy Su r in I Bla 
“ xg i Z s H Cour I g Chari that they wi 
5 fT \ x and ! va M fi 
M Ira . ! r I m irse will g you i 
R lw ! H ’ ( irg repaid. Look it hor 
l . t 1 tiger \ few w Is - mad I lo nm 
. , l Inside fifteen , ‘ r 1 t!} transact s wed 
! I t ! i y 8 a = vi you k ) s irely wi 1 merely remit 
vy desk lle g ! 1 k j five d l ivi 
\ I t wt ig i K risk. vou assume 1 gati 1 
wand i giving 1 ntir ’ Yi ‘ " “ 
2 } Wa 1 Z = ‘ ’ NOW “ t 
' " a . I I reasons mi I 4 Ye 
me X essary rm to vit 
. nt i rhe m 
, 4 n I was g I I had 
I + I x l I ¢ sig nd with it 
Ef | M ar : ‘ wW Ybled us and eder ab 
ff \ l j ‘ r vetit re u s x dw 1 ng 
' I 1 tro ’ up at f TI 1 
slked strik l woked to 1ig i 
ILTERS I n't P W (in t fa ger i fied the m and 
I » J : : fc : . 1 off tl rike And 1 \ I hen 
\ ’ dia ur oO tu 
bp W , a K ! I d \ loz f s es, bu \ 
ath 1 knew a r7—the Sty ike you 
I’ ia “ ' 1wa mt ey \ it vou W 
| : -—_- t ! lad ik pe 1 j wl I i 
: a ae \ 1 give » t i | 2 told i about 
~ j yg ‘fr . - / 1 1k Ww ; t ue ; d Ane ee i 
we t { is remarka gs as Pe ae 
j ty nm ? ‘ - ’ re tor 
Se - —- . bag Ww n is 0 vw ‘ i ~ at 
' 4 ° in ‘eg ; not W whe she w 1 strang My wi irs 
. a ae Sager + Repariors knew thed. St dit to her friend w idea 
it w né “ : . i ‘ , ts and tha mig f sta her } eting W ple 
It er ] i 1 r short t ! w 
I l A ! ¢ al . € ¢ st fam tow /n a very short time she won the close friend 
l x wi g made with tl | . * . lid I W E | ship of many of the ‘best families’ in town 
, . aid elt; I on Aw an) ng Ne FREE EXAMINATION COU|/PLON 
¥ : nd ¥ : ; UT wat know wha i I used i _—— eee ae ae ee -——— 
and ' + t Kies l in 1 ad yg ! B \ 1+ y \ - | d d . 
with him, and gave bim orders of sive that made vou dizzy markable things. Its simply this: 3 ar that ov independent Corporation 
aa ancy-figure | » aitened nee @ | I ffends anot I And wha YT i I Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
“ ’ ur Wwe re's your cu \ ’ \ i Dept. B36, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
w“ vons you say he ! t yw t you t mad 
— E You may send me Dr. Blackford’s Cours 
. way they want you to act Do this and f sever ssons entitled “Reading Character 
\\ HAT I Int quite g ! my 1 1 wa voa \ ke ve ind b ve in you t w al 1} at Sicht I wil ither amet +h en 
inassuming, ordinar ken ap like Peter vir ff their ick PLEASE YO! von 7 i. ie dase ain it A eint 
u » big hit wit) ve ie lly with flu You nd isily by knowing rt Wr send u $5 in full payn th. a. 
Iie seemed to hay at mny wer ver ter ! ry ma Woman and child are rt " rnd . 
masterly Peters of to-day was an a gether diff Jistir \ though they wer i I \ PG “ Vame 
the commonplace Peters IT had fir u \ ’ how you ym one quick glan Ka “ and to d 
quite make it out, nor vuuld t other boys to | ise them to get them to beti wha iW m iddress 
One day at luncheon I came right out and asked Peters how t “ ve think as vou think—to d Xa vhat 1 
he did it 1 half expected him to evade But he didn't iH m to do MacLean’s-6-19 
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SOFT, Jovely skin, radiant with color! 


This attraction you, too, can have 
’ , 


In 


a much shorter time than you would 


imagine, you 


ir skin will respond to the proper care 


and treatment by taking on a greater loveliness. 


To make your skin soft and colorful 





(ne ght a week fh r bowl fu tf hot wa i st 
t g t Be er top of the bowl a 1 

it Wiwit i i bath tow so that $s i i sca 
This ns the pores wt stim ates the tiny sot 
the ta brings the blood to the surface 

Now r a hot cloth with Woodbury’s Facia! Soap. Witt 
this, was r tac thoroughly, r ine the ather w t 

Sk ward a itwa rt Tt rinse t 5 
NN stw Wa Water, then wit ( 1 f s \ 

t st s with a f ice. This ses t s 
an . skin firm in textur 


The oth 


your skin 


CF Siz nights of the week, cleanse 


thoroughly in the usual way with 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap and warm water. 


Use this 
skin no lon 


treatment, \ 


steam treatment weekly until your 


ger requires it. After the very first 


yur skin will show more color. Betore 


ts, as Consprcvous Nose Pore 


Booklet of tamous skin treatments 


re 








skins ~ 
The new steam treatment Jor them 


1 
iong Vou Will notice an improvement a promise 


of the greater loveliness which the steady 


W voodburv’s brings. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s and begu 


the treatment your skin needs. You 
Wooodbury’s Facial Soap on sale at 

store or toilet goods counter in_ the 
States or Canada. A 25 cent cake 

month or six weeks 
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HOBSON'S HARD START 


HE time has long passed 
» & 


wher business was thot ~ =ELOw the Hamulton Steel Master suphurous of magneticn 











devoid of romance. It is seen Mr. Hobson's first Step was to go 
hat the amazing kaleidoscope of modern busi M: | H am 1) b to Cleveland, where he called upon Colonel Pickands, 
ess offers more intense drama and more picturesque | AC - 1S eS ut the president of Pickands, Mather & Co., the greatest 
phases than can be found in any other directior ore producing concern in the world. He found the 
Any man who has won his way to the top rung 











= ' " - Colonel a very courteous old gentleman who had 
of the industrial ladder no matter how hard by VU II | LA M BY RON fought with distinction for the North through 
headed and prosaic he may appear—must have yy fad - < the Civil War and who carried into business the 
ved through experiences that, for sheer inte) most highly chivalrous principles. His recep- 
est, exceed anything in fiction. Most of our industria group of Americans had come and promoted the propo tion was most cordiai. 
iptains would probably deny this, but catch any one of _ sition, interesting Hamilton capital for the most part “Colonel,” he said, “I have just been put in charge 
them in a reminiscent mood and the stories that drop After putting up a plant along the Bay—on the site of of an irot plant that’s in pretty bad shape. I don't 
forth will be sufficient proof the present enormous steel plant—they had drawn out know the first thing about iron and, so far as I know 
ake, for instance, the story of how Robert Hobso1 themselves and left the,local men hoiding the bag. It yet, I’m not a business man. So I’ve come to you.’ 
ime to go into the iron business and the struggle he was a rather forlorn proposition all around ' “In that case,” said Colonel Pickands with a twinkle 
to establish himself there Mr. Hobson is to-d is the Mr. Hobson had not been on the ground long before n his eve, “it looks as though we would have to look 
president of the Steel Company of Canada and easiiy he found out a number of things about the concern. He after you. Just what can we do?” 
es among the first half-dozen industrial magnates » the local men who were most heavily inter- “All I want is some information,” said Hobson. “I 
f the Dominior 4 little over twenty years ago he want to find out how to make pig iron.” 
new practically nothing about iron and steel and had 'e’re practically insolvent,” he told them. “There Colonel Pickands called in his experts and, when they 
absolutely no intention of ever engaging in any busi will have to be a reorganization of the company and had found out the kind of pig iron to be produced, they 
ess outside of railroading. The story of his jump and new capital. That’s your problem. So far we haven't old the visitor what ores to use, where to buy them, 
of the fight he found himself engaged in is one of produced pig iron of a quality that can be sold, so we’l nd how to combine them to get the desired result. He 
tense interest, even when sketched in bare outlines have to completely reorganize our production pians relied so implicitly on the information thus secured that 
Perhaps some day Mr. Hobson will be induced to tell it That’s my problem.” he proceeded to place orders for the required ores 
self. In the meantime, let us present the story as The fact of the matter was that the promoters had efore proceeding back to Canada. 
fur as it has been possible to trace it not attempted to put the concern on a going basis. They 


Although there have been close relations between the 
had drawn in local capital on the plea thai the ore to 


First Engaged in Railroading be smelted would be drawn from the Hamilton mou 
g 

jz OBeet Hobson was the son of Joseph Hobson, the tain. Much of the ore being used when the Secre 

famous railroad engineer who left the St. Clair tary-Treasurer tock charge was drawn from the mour 


two concerns ever since, Mr. Hobson never saw 
Colonel Pickands again. The fine old soldier died 
shortly after. 


tunnel as a monument to his skill as natural that tein and the rest came from Eastern Ontario. These ti 
nnel as a monume itt re » Skil > - natu wp ; we Finding a Matket Difficult 
the son should choose to follow in the footsteps of the res were no sulhcient y themseives to produce a , - , 
, rte ie tt ‘Ot future Steel president returned to Hamiltor 
father, and for twenty years Robert Hobson was 


he 
. with the first of his difficulties solved. He had 
found out the right kinds of ore to use and he had 


contracts in his pocket for adequate supplies. The 


employed in the engineering department, first of the 
Great North Western and later of the Grand Trunk 


When Charles M. Hays became president of the 


tter read, be placed Mr. Hobson senior in chara next step was Lo produce the pig iron The head 
© tics cided: diembeniis” Wii anemia furnace man who had been placed in charge by the 
ove to Montreal for bot? Robert Hobson had beer promoters was 1 good natured Southerner and the 
= Meuieesl « Gee dams cube wham tn shelond on plant was not wel organized or efficiently run. He 


rgent me ive from his father-in-law, H¢ A. T had to be replaceti. In fact, several changes had to 
irge I Sssay n Ws atner-l li 9 

Wood of Hamilton, to return to that city as Secre 
tary-Treasurer of a new company which 


formed, the Hamilton Iron and Stee! Co 


be made; and finally the staff was organized on a 





vasis that made satisfactory production possible 
The pay roll at this time numbered 112 in all 


: 1 . aving at last an article that could be offer: 
He was not anxious to make the change, in fact, Ha tases — , 





: , vale wae ¢ = neeeeliiat 

he was very loth to undertake the new proposition sale, the next proble wa » find a marke 

He ] j rai r } . ona lidn’t know vthir office staff numbered three—Mr. Hobson, a book 
e Ked ralwroading; and ne na tL KNOV al 1 LZ a 


1 , 1 ceeper and an. offic bov; nevertheless the hard 
about iron; he perhaps distrusted his ability to make “—_ . , has : 





é . a . working Secretarv-Treasure? lecided to constitute 
success in tnat line Nevertheless, after due re : st ng ie rn oe — +2 
] himself a sales force as wel His first serious effort 
flection, he decided to try it and so returned to . } f M 
; ° es e ; to sec bus ss too the form of a trip to or 
Hamilton after a stay of only fifteen days in Mor —— aaa ~ ; She de 
+ } treal He called first on the head buyer of one of 
tal. * . ~ 
the large manufacturing plants. The man locked at 
‘ hir n amazement when he learned his errand 
The Company Was Shaky pan 
‘ Go (y Y © ex aimed, Peop ) to 
it Bese vas in January 1896, and the business world Mont + il 4 y +4 
. : ntrea ne » SE 
ifter emerging half heartedly from. the black 
: > a This { irse fair stateme! tT tac 
epressior f 1893 was sipping down hill again M i 
. nw. . wt of tne pig ! ised In Canada at that tim 
toward the depression of ‘97. It was a bad time for ( = al M ia 
1 wr ae ime from the Maritimes and from England and 
} ness generally; and most particularly bad for ; ; 
. 2 . pam ~ S tland { ime in to Montrea , Which thus served 
Ha ton Iron and Stee! Co. The new Secretary 
> . - ‘ r nt for a f ¢ ! 
Treasurer soon found himself rather a sorry ) f Canada 
, I et ed the man fre H t it 
: n to se en to Montre 
It wasn't so much that he ew nothing about ' . »M : 
. 5 } ~ piant yas ! Y proc y 
! rhe worst feature of it was that the company : tage oo pl . s aces 
t ‘ 4 ? t 1 af ‘ a) t i 
n badly involved condition and the plant. re . ‘ . sate . — 
' i : ey , h wi even in the centre of tl lus 
lred i complete reorganization. Thi iormation VN 4 : 
> . ° tiobson returned with raer i < 
f the concern dates so far back that it can be etu : ,) ord 
; . “ee t st glimmerings of hope in } 
tated now without hurting anybouys feelings tha 
promotion had been loosely carried out \ Robert Hobson, President of the Steel Company of Canada ( rinued ¢ } € 6 
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THE WINGS of the | 


N all circumstances a philosopher ought to be com- 
posed; the dominie was a philosopher, yet a glance 
would have told that he was deeply, painfully 

perturbed. He sat crouched over his desk, his chin on 
his hands, his face an epitome of acute distress. For 
a full half-hour he had sat thus—mute, motionless, 





miserable. Spread out on 


the desk before him was a 





letter fest and 
mmed of his dis 
tr 

tress 


it was Friday afternoon, 


ind still with the stillness 





of golden sunshine and 
perfect. summer peace. 
[The school-room was as 
silent as the tom! Out- 


side among the leaves not a 
bird twittered; the very 
winds were asleep. The 
day's work, the 
werk, was done. The 
scholars had all gone. 
Nearly an hour earlier the 
last whoop of the emanc!- 
pated boys had been swal- 
lowed by the all-devouring 
silence, leaving the master 
alone with his trouble. 
Taking up the letter, he 
read it for the tietn 


time. It was not addressed 


week’s 





to him, and, _ properly 
speaking, did not concern 
him at all; yet it had 


whole world 
into confusion as by the 


sudden 


thrown his 


convulsive up- 
heaval of an earthquake. 

“Poor Margaret!” he 
murmured, laying down 
the letter with a sigh that 
seemed to be torn from the 
very roots of his being; 
“poor Margaret!” 

He rose as he spoke, and 
stepping to the nearest 
window, looked out. The schoo] stood high against a 
background which was a panorama of empurpled hills 
with peeping Bens behind, now lightly azure inthe azure 
listance. Up there, between him and the sky-line, was 
Margaret Gordon, as yet unconscious of what the Weird 
Sisters had spun for her. 

“Poor Margaret!” he repeated on a heaving heart- 
throb. “My poor Maggie!” 

Turning away, he paced up and down the room with 
jerky, irregular steps that sounded eerie and hollow in 
the emptiness. His thoughts were now on another 
tack. 


.] 





KA RLY in the afternoon Sir Hector had broken in on 
the humming babel of scholars and left the fateful 
letter. 

“We can’t talk of it now,” said the baronet. “Come 
down to the castle in the evening, and we'll discuss it. 
Come and dine with me; I am all alone.” 

The pair ought to have been separated by all the 
rigid, impassable conventions which mark off the 

inded proprietor with wide possessions of “browrt 
mostly brown heath) and a 
pedigree antedating the Flood, from the village school- 
master with no patent of nob ; 
upon him by But to 


heath and shaggy wood” ( 










save that stamped 


iis Creator. the confusion of fools 





i the s of snobs, they were fast friends, and 
ften smoked a pipe together in animated, most 
micable disagreement. To the discern:ng public eye 


ironet appeared a long lean relic of feudalism, 


with the figure of Don Quixote and the temper of Hot- 


spur. To the same discernment the dominie was—just 
ad nie with a reserved manner, a caustic tongue (if 

leal of superfluous learning, and a love- 
secret which kept him a bachelor. But the two men 
had the all-important mutua lerstanding and ap- 
preciation which Cicero forgot to mention w hen dilating 


on the essentials of friendsh 
“There is not an atom 
dominie,” the baronet dec imiringly. “He 
neither fawns nor flatters, and he isn’t afraid—even of 
me. When I blow off steam he just smiles. Yes, de- 
videdly I like and respect Thomas Dunning 
“Fiery and a bit sulphurous whiles, 


the toady in our good 





nm 





the dominie 
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he ventured to look up again, Margaret Gordon stood blenched and rigid. 


cf the baronet. “No denying it. But I'll tell you this, 
he’s the very man I'd go to for a favor.’ 

Thus two utterly dissimilar men may admire each 
other to the point of affection. 

The dominie received the invitation to dine with the 
remark, “You dress for dinner, Sir Hector; I don’t.” 

“Confound you, what does it matter how you dress?” 
was the retort. “Come in pyjamas if you like, or if you 
like come just in your garters. You must help me in 
this business. That’s all.” 

“Of course, if”—— 

“Never mind of coursing. It’s a way fraudulent 
lawyers have, which I don’t like. Some son of 
Ananias in London has sent me a new brand or blend 
of tobacco to sample. We can test it and talk. Any- 
way, come.” 

II 
E uee dominie went, and that evening Sir Hector did 
not dress for dinner. When the servants had gone, 
and the two were thickly enveloped in smoke, the 
baronet remarked from the midst of the cloud, “Well, 
you'll go and tell her.” 

“I'd say it’s your place to do that,” was the reply 

The baronet fanned aside the smoke to see if his 
friend could be in earnest. “My place! How on earth 
can I tell her? 1 put it to you frankly, Dunning, how 
the devil can a man have the face to sympathize with a 
woman to whom, as she thinks, he has behaved badly?” 

“Not easy for a gentleman, certainly,” 
dominie. 

“Gentleman!” snorted the baronet. “We'll let that fly 
stick to the wall, if you please. You know how tl 
are between us?” 

“Yes, I understand she is under notice to go.” 

“She was,” corrected the baronet. “It’s a long story 
You'll admit Duncan, her late husband, 
an angel in temper, especially when he was in drink. If 
all tales be true, neither am I—even when I’ ! 
Maybe even angels fall out whiles, just to clear the 











agreed the 


ngs 





wasn't exactly 





n sober. 





tmosphere. Anyway, Duncan and I didn’t get on too 
well together, and it didn’t mend matters that 


M’Watter the factor was always coming to me with 
tales of arrears of rent. After the husband came the 





son, and things were worse. As the old dog snarls the 
a > 

young one learns to show its teeth. The father scow!ed 

at me: the son defied me. One day I think he was for 


thrashing me—and his mother a tenant In arrears with 
rent!” 
“Foolish, but not wardly,” said the dominie 
significantly 
| 
> 
‘y 





lied bravely 
anation of results 
the domini 


ll, thought wel 





y crime. Now 
there comes this, and ur 


I'm bowled over. So you’ 


face Margaret 


Gor for me, Dunning. 
Te her the law's off 
M’Watter w he here 

rly to-morrow morning, 
and I'll tell him; and the 
lawyer body in Aberfourie 


will be instructed to the 
same effect. Honor and 

gratitude can do no less.’ 

if,” 

the dominie. “It will be one of the finest things 


“Then go and tell Margaret Gordon that yourse 
nsisted ling 
you ever did.” 

“No I won't, because I can’t. 


sir, cowardice 


Pride, you say. No, 
pure cowardice. You see, she'd be bound 
I'd lose head and skedaddle. Nice tit-bit 
for the gossips, eh? No; you'll go. I ask it as a 
favor. And | 





to cry, and 








as to the future, let 
t be whatever you think proper in the circumstances 
‘For my sake, do all you 
can. There are certain things I cannot do—would 
that I could; but what I can I wil! do. It’ll be little 
enough, seeing what I owe. I'd send M’Watter, only 
he’d be even more of an ass than myself. Besides, I 


Margaret Gordon and you are old 


look here, Dunning, 





You see What my boy Says: 








remember that 
friends.” 
“Yes,” said the dominie, with a sudden twitch of the 


crisis,” said the baronet 
e the favor of going to 


replied the dominie, “I 





NEXT morning, after a restless, sleepless night, the 
. ’ ’ t + ¢ 


g ordeal of his 


fe. Janet, his « int, and active housekeeper, 
complained that although she prepared a breakfast “it 
for a prince” he paid her the ill compliment of leaving 
t nos ntoucned 
“And merc. nus, Mr. Dunning,” she cried, coming 
to a 1 halt f hin vhat’s happened that 
ssi e 
She ‘ ‘ nis tY ‘ pect of the day before 
ar vas terrife y tl ight f attempted suicide 
“I—I must e cut myself in shaving,” he returne: 
ime J ( f 
\ she { with the suicide theory, 
“razors are unco unchancy things.” It was in her min 
hide | tt shaved—at any rate unt 


ie put cr nother r al went out, remarki! 





that as he did not know when he would return, Janet 
need not trouble about dinner for him. This was 
confirmation of her worst fears. 

“Puir, doited thing, what’s come over him?” she 
thought, watching him as he went. “A’ last night I 
could hear him tramp, trampin’ his room when he 
should have been sleepin’, an’ this mornin’ no break- 
fast, an’ a face like a ghost’s. It’s for the hill he is,” 
she added, noting his direction, and instantly a cold 
shiver went through her at thought of a certain tarn 
of evil name that was just the place for a would-be 
suicide. “A soaked, draigled corp—it fairly gies me 
the cauld grue just to think o’t.” 

She had an impulse to rush after him, and by sheer 
force, if persuasion failed, compel him to come back. 

Lacking courage, for the dominie was not a man to be 
ightly meddled with, she went inside to her house- 
hold instead. 

Meanwhile, 
the dominie climbed the steep slope above the school- 
took Sir Hec 
his pocket, and read it as a man might 
read his own death-warrant. 


all unconscious of the terrors he inspired, 


house Once out of sight, he sat down, 


a) 


“He should have come himself,” he muttered. “Yes, 
he should have come himself.” Yet not that either, for 
ubove al] things in the world, Thomas Dunning wished 
to be with Margaret Gordon in this crisis of her fate. 

He went on again, cold at heart, though the sun 
shone warmly. When at last he sighted High Croft 

ig in the little green dip of the hills, its windows 
nd whitewashed walls gleaming in the brilliant light, 
he stopped as if afraid to proceed. Then with a sudden 
prick of courage he hurried on, like one hypnotized by 
the very dread and peril of his enterprise. 


nestlir 


IV 





| OGER the collie spied him from afar, and rushed 
forth, all bark and bristle; 


fell back and his tail 


but midway his ears 

F Next in- 
stant he was licking the dominie’s hand, as in apology 
for his unpremeditated rudeness. For the master was 
no stranger at High Croft. A maid followed the dog, 
gazed a moment at the approaching figure, and dis- 
When the dominie reached the door Mar- 
garet Gordon herself was there to welcome him. 

“Having a Saturday dander, Tom?” she remarked 
similingly, in response to the salutation of the soft 
slouch hi: “It’s bonnie among the hills the day, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes: one of the days that come just to show what 
the Highlands can be in a good mood,” he returned. 
“How are you, Maggie?” 

In the presence of others she was Mrs. Gordon, and 
he was Mr. Dunning; but by themselves she was stil 


began to wag joyously. 


appeared 





Maggie, and he was still Tom. 

“T mustn't 
In the national creed of her country complaint in the 
matter of feeling is tantamount to a reflection on 
Providence, which is straitly forbidden. “Come away 
in by and rest. It’s a warm pull up here on 


complain,” she answered, Scots fashion. 


such a day.” 

i 
” which in rural Scotland is the equivalent 
“You'll be for 
she added, setting him a 


room, 
for city drawing-room or parlor. 
having something?” 


chair. 


“No, thank you, Maggie. I haven't long 
breakfasted.” 
“A drink of milk at least,” she coaxed. He : 
had a glass of milk which was_nine-tenths iy 
y 


cream, not because he was thirsty, but to please 44 
her and incidentally to rally and 
own fluttering 
faculties As he 


compose hi $ 


drank he watched 
her face. When he 
knew it first that 
face had been radi- VE 
ant with a beauty 
that might have 
made Helen jeal- 
ous; but time and 


trouble lay heavy 
upon it, giving it a 
ook of .settled, 
wistful sadness 


such as beauti 
ful faces sometimes 
wear. It wore the 
habitual look now. 
“She doesnt 
know anything,” he 
told himself. How 
was he to tell her? 


She turned, and he followed her into “the A 


MacLean’s Magazine 


“Any news from Aleck lately?” he 
asked in the ordinary tone of ordinary 
conversation. 

“A letter twe 
days ago,” she 
replied. “Here 
it is. Read it 
for yourself.” 


T was a let- 

ter written 
with Cesarean 
brevity. The 
writer was in 
“the thick of 
it,” and he was 
glad to say 
the Boches 
were getting : 
something of vf 
what they deserved. He was well, and 
would write again just as soon as 
could. He often thought of High Croft 
and his mother. She was not to worry 
He thought of his fricrnas too, and the 
night before had dreamed of the master, a funny drean 
about fighting Sir Hector. 


As he handed back the letter the dominie haa a 
painful lump in his throat. 

“It’s comforting to think he’s been spared to me so 
far,” said Margaret simply. “God can save on the 
battlefield as well as on the quiet hill-side.” 

The dominie coughed, thinking of that other lecter 


in his pocket. 


Then he blew his nose with a force thet 
was like a sudden explosion; and a close observe: 
might have sworn that a corner of the big bandana 
handkerchief swept his eyes. 

“I happened to see Sir Hector last night,” he said 
with some difficulty. “He had just got a letter from 
young Mr. Hector, and he mentions Aleck.” 

“Good news?” she asked quickly. 

“Yes, good news.” He could say so much truth- 
fully, and the relief was infinite. “What do you think, 
Maggie Aleck’s won the V.C.” 

“The V.C.,” she repeated. “That’s a b 
isn’t it, Tom?” 

“It’s the one honor that every soldier covets,” was 
the reply. “It’s for valer, Maggie 
peated in a thrilling voice. 








> 





g honor, 


for valor,” he re- 
“The whole army salutes 
the man who gets the V.C., be he private or general.” 

“Ay,” she said, as if trying to understand what she 
heard. “Just before going out Aleck was speaking that 
way. I was wiping my eyes a wee. ‘Never mind mother’, 
says he, ‘maybe I'll get the V.C. Don’t be down- 
hearted. I'll make a proud woman of you yet.’ That 
was how he talked.” 

“And he’s done it,” said the dominie. 
You are proud, Maggie. 


“He’s done it. 
Any woman would be.” 

She whipped away a tear; mothers will have moist 
yes when they are overcome with joy. “Yes, as you 
say, any woman would be proud. I used to think Sir 
Hector and the rest of 
them were a little hard 
on Aleck. But we'll 
not speak of that. 
You'll notice he says 
iothing about the hon- 
or himself.” 

The dominie ex- 
p'ained that in war- 
time the postal author- 
ities indulge in vag- 
aries of transit. 

“Aleck must have 
won it just after he 
wrote,” he said. “You 
















A small, trembling figure, 
lost in the sea of uniforms 






Svnsmon’ 


“Then go and tell Mar- 

garet Gordon that your- 

self,” insisted the 
dominie. 


see, Mr. 


Hector’s letter may have had better luck in 
getting through quick. Anyway, your boy has won the 
fe igs 

“And what was it for?” she asked eagerly. “What 
did Aleck do to win what the whole army covets?” 

The dominie regarded her a moment as if speculat- 
ing how she wouid take the answer. 

“He saved young Mr. Hector’s life,” he said then. 

“Saved young Mr. Hector’s life!” she repeated, her 
eyes wide with amazement 

“Yes. As you know, they have been out there to- 
gether. In the heat of the fighting Mr. Hector was 
badly wounded, and lay where he fell. When the 
fight was over Aleck saw him, went out under fire, and 
carried him back-to safety.” 

“That was just Aleck all over,” said Margaret; “and 
you know what took place between them at home here!” 
She smiled wistfully; her smile cut the dominie to the 
heart. 

“Aleck didn’t stay to think of that,” he returned. “He 
just went and did as his own brave and generous 
heart prompted. That is always the way of heroes.” 

“It’s hard for his old mother to understand it all,” 
she remarked, as if such mysteries were beyond her 
simplicity. “But Mr. Hector wrote it, and so it must 
be true. What else does the letter say? Is Aleck safe?” 


| pen dominie’s heart stood still. In a sense he could 
answer, “Yes, Aleck is safe,” but not as she 
would have it. 

Her eyes were fixed upon him. She ‘saw that he 
hesitated. She saw also that his face had become 
seared and drawn as in a sudden spasm of pain, and 
her mother’s intuition flashed in alarm. 

“Tom,” she cried, a quick terror in voice and face, 
“vou have ill news as well as good. Has anything hap- 
pened to Aleck? Is he also wounded? Tell me. Don’t, 
don’t keep me in suspense!” 

He rose and took a step towards her, she, too, rising. 
He would have taken her in his arms, but that the 
proprieties forbade. Once she had nestled in them 
and been rapturously happy, but that was long, long 
ago, and everything was different now. 

“They got in quite safely,” he said, struggling 
against a choking constriction of the throat. “Then” 

his head swam, and it seemed the air was thick 
with darting sparks of fire. “Then—just as Aleck was 
laying Mr. Hector down, a sniper’s bullet”— 

“Hit Aleck?” 

“Hit Aleck.” 

“And—and killed him.” 

The dominie bowed his head, fearing to look into 
the stricken, agonized face before him. 


she gasped. 


Margaret 
1 and rigid,one hand clutching 
the back of the chair from which she had just risen. He 
took her gently by the arm. “Sit down, Maggie,” he 
said softly 


again 


\ YHEN he ventured to look up 


Gordon st i dDencnec 


She obeyed mechanically, and the dominie sat beside 


her. She did not seem to be aware that he was there, 
that he held her hand and was chafing it in an anguish 
if sy From her bloodless lips came a low 
moan, to him the inarticulate cry of a breaking heart. 

‘Mar ‘ he whispered “Dear Maggie, the 


nother of a hero cannot but be brave.” 
lead,” she said, as if that were the end of 


‘He died nobly and gloriously,” said the dominie, 
Continued on page 81 
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Whia ive think, lad: Whit dive ink pp j/ 
As the rearing crowds go by? Wi 4 4 
As the banners flare and the brasses blar if, Pt 
And the great guns rend the <kv? iff ‘ou 

As the Wore laugh like theved il] ele Thad Wy, 

\nd the champagne gla ts clink j g 

d so th 
think? 


Oh, vou're gripping me hes 
I i-wonderin’ what d've 
lve think o the bovs we used t khiew 
And how thev’d have topped the fun? 
Tom and Charly ind Jack and Joe 

Crone how, every. one 

Ilow they 
\nd they vl ibbed each \ 
And now—thev’re rotting in Flands 
\nd they gave their lives—for this 


1} } } 
i fave cheered o- thre V1 


Or else dve think of the ma 
When we wished we too was dead 
Up to our knees in the freezin’ 


With the fires of -he 
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\\ hhery the vouth and thre ~ltrenel \ i. SS 
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\nd we cursed in our rage and pain a ee 
. " . ‘ _ r 
Ln vet we paven ta word to <a) ' 
Wi re ola Wi aadoit agan id t 
(4 Fert...) 
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"hk 1 
Let hem Lit 1 ! ee 2 
Wi iV¢ hating at a vw 
\\ hie oh | ! } ” 
Ls I} VY qgulet Goth cabied Vane 
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\ i’ eve | 
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+ THE MENACE IN THE SOUTH 


OLSHEVISM has gy 
i the dis 


the lot of the 


ppea Mex co. 
and terro! 
¢ 


Super 


mposed or 


3 


eated 


2 described (¢ 


} 
hz 


heer or Many years, it 
conditior 
nly The 
ves and property of the foreign 


a 


there 


as cCnaos, 


| population, mostly American and 
Canadian, are jeopardized More 
| ‘rious still, Mexico is being made 
| he starting point from which the 

ntagion of Bolshevism may 


pread 
rherefore, 
nnot 


tnadians 


- 
the affairs of 


regarded a 


Mex co 
to 
land 


be s foreign 
Divided from that 
»y a hemisphere, Canada 
tai interest 
that 


ni 


has yet a 
in the settling of the 
disorder making Mexico a 

. enace to all North America 
The United States is in the posi- 
m of the man who sees his neigh 
wor'’s house and the wind sett] 
ng in his own direction; 


ae 


is 


fire 
a 


Canada is 
f the 


ultimately 


e lot farther removed but, 


/ fa s not stopped, it will 
reach there 

I was eight 
and he 


obably not be « recited 


Mex co and 
that will 
I want to 


weeks ir 


1 saw ard things 





as 


by 


Agnes C. Laut 





but mask and go o7 raiding expedition at night, 
f which the famous high-powered gray automobile 
d by masked officers, who robbed the good houses 


f Mexico City, is an example. 
Nor does it matter very: much 
under which of the shifting dicta 


name of 
democracy during the last six years, 


torships, in the sacred 


this particular crime was pe) 
petrated. Whoever was in powet 
was answerable for the crime, ex 
actly as New York would be 
answerable for the crime, whether 


Democrats were i 
similar outrage befe! 
the 8,000 Mexicans now 


New York City. 


Republicans o1 
if a 


¢ 


ol 


power, 
any 


residing ir 


one 


The Work 
N the twinkling an eye swoop 
from the hills one of the 


Raiders at 
of 


ed dowr 


bandit bands, one of the 500 suct 
bands which have swept Mexico 
bare as a land scoured by some 


the depths of Hell. 


ai 


scourge from 


The stock was all run off, or 
slaughtered and maltreated on the 
spot. Why maltreated? “To see 


‘em squirm,” as a bandit, frenzied 





























t some of them down, however, so drunk with pulque, explained. The 
hat Canada may gain some con storehouses were looted. What 
eption of the menace in the South couldn’t be carried away was gutted 

and set in flames. Flour—flour for 

i lee N years ago there had settled which Mexican women and children 

n Mexico more than 4,000 Mexican troops on the move. This is a typical troop train have since gone hungry was rip 

\ ericans Some had taken out ped oper and trampled in the 

their Mexican papers. Others re ground All the barb wire was 

tained their American citizenship. | ons Nort Viss Lar has jus ‘ ‘ f ‘ ah eks slashed and carried off. Furniture 

hey were there as mine owners, as yp Meawi She found conditions there so extremely grave that was cut into kindling wood. Pic- 

oa ine workers, as engineers, as rail nt south ; re o far a a Pe Vexie tures were slashed. Clothing and 

id operators, as promoters, as a . us ine ath racial dissemeion a: hice e eee small jewelry were taken to deck 
inchers, as workers and owners of +a ; R ; j the wild harlots. who rode with the 

fee plantations, of sugar planta- r gueetits io mn sian , a 3 ee ciated hint patriots on their expeditions in the 

ns, of cotton factories and sugar N “ we y ¢ ted for th \ I] L meriee oun sacred name of freedom; but more 
ls. They had been welcomed to VY ! i¢ “ : preces tb Me a than personal trinkets were caught. 
Mexico by the Diaz Government. It was pay day at the ranch. On 
They had put into Mexico thirty pay day, it had been customary at 
irs of thrift and work and capital savings: and they led by two peddlers, who had strapped on bandoliers the ranch for the mother and daughters to go to the 
were re-investinyg their accrued profits in Mexico To nd rifles and called themse!ves generals. The mar nearest city and bring the pay envelopes out in cash. 
iy, Where are these 40,000 American settlers ir who was a cut-throat, serving a criminal sentence in a Providentially that day, the train was late The 
Mexico? Run out at the point of a bayonet, robbed dungeon yesterday, may be an official general to-day women of the ranch had not come out; and that fact 
nd looted and “revolooted” by bandits, by revolution or to-morrow. The man who is an official genera is all that saved them from the fate of hundreds, yes, 
ry bands, by Carranza soldiers, tortured, murdered, under Government auspices by davlight, may dor theusands of women and girls. But the bandits wanted 
iltreated, mutilated. Of the 40,000 American set : q ° : money and demanded it of the old father. He gave 
tlers in Mexico, less than 5,000 remain to-day: and they them all the cash he had. The one Mexican, who tried 

e huddled in the cities because no human li or for to protect him, the bandits shot on the spot. With 700 
at matter animal life either if it can be run off by 


s safe outside the « ities, or in the cities, out 


le a house after nine o'clock at night 

Let me give some concrete cases. 

I think of a farmer who sold all his land in Kansas 
rty years ago and bought a 3,000-acre 


anch of cactus land in the sugar sectior 


| f South-Eastern Mexico. The name of 
the place I dare not give more specifically ; 
} for it would expose the family’s dispersed 





heirs to the vengeance of confiscation ol 



















peon helpers and only 200 drunken bandits, why didn’t 
the American defend himself Because the Carranza 
Government does not permit Americans to possess fire 
the extent of one pistol, or one rifle, or one 
ef cartridges frontiersman, 
whose ancestors pioneered the Bloody 
Ground of the West, not raise 
hand to defend himself without exposing 
700 of his people to a shambles. 

When I was in Mexico less than a month 


tt) 


settlement of Mexicans did 


irms to 


yur That is why this 


could a 


igo, one little 





- irder. The cactus land cost a few dol- so try to defend themselves from loot. 
irs an acre—slightly more than we in They wanted to keep their mules from be 
e Canadian North-West could get for ng stolen out cf the plows as they were 

wild land during the same era of Mani putting in their crops The presiding 
toba and the prairies, where I roamed as patriot of the district, who called himself 
hild. The cactus and sage brush an a general” fell on them inside of a week, 
vrease wood were grubbed out. The lan and 35 innocent Mexicans were massacred 
was fences A ranch house was built chiefly by bayonet and machete, or what 
Houses for the tenant hands were built. A OEM 4 proadaxt 
ttle herd of horses and mules and cattk 
ultiplied to 300 head of cattle and over The Scotchman Was Respected 
100 of horses and mules. Finally, sugar —— 1 Kansas farmer was led out to 
warehouses went up and railroad sidings ’ ve torture nto exposing where the 
were run in. Seven years ago, the Kansas 1 iy envelopes were hidden. 
farmer was employing 700 peons. He had What happened I shall not tel It is not 
say in the West—begun to cash ir ible. They put a rope round his neck 
fo t ty years of hard work and ! egan working him up and down an 
rift and good management At the time that Kansas ffolding to the blows and prods of rifle 
f r came to the sage brush country, wages were 12 hete He went raving mad. The torture stop 
cents a day. He was paying his hands 75dc t \ r vher e old man lost consciousness. Ther 
S154 t ne the barns, the irenouses were set 
-s The Mexican Method } ; it ages mye gence $ ceo layig 
l rime, rode off wit! eers and hoots Or 
| N the twinkling of ar eye swooped down one of the A peon family in an agricultural section Liv as a you Scotchman as foreman of the 
re utionary bands. It doesn’t matter very muct conditions are quite primitive among vare ind store On him they i not lay a 
vi band did it There were about 200 in the band ae eve eee ‘ Why” Because he 1imed the protec tion £ 
iu ic ' ‘ a) } UL 4 i O] 
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another flag. Time was when the American flag wrap- 





ped round a man protected him from ult or wrong 
in any part of the world; or the United States had to 


know the reason why. Elocutionists used to recite a 
very beautiful poem about that flag protecting a man 
amid an alien horde. Yet,that flag has been tied to the 
tail of a donkey and with half-naked urchins as pages 
for the donkey’s train dragged through the streets of 
a city in Mexico to the shouts of a rabble. 

Let it be added that the Carranza Government fin- 
ally caught and shot one leader of this band. Heart 
and viscera were taken from the body, the body packed 
with salt and exposed standing upright in 
a warning for days; but the point is 
tions of outlawry and banditry are rampart in 
Mexico to-day except in the immediate environs of 
the well-policed cities. After seven years of revolu- 
tion, or “revolooting” in the sacred name of freedom, 
such crimes are still rampant. Mexico lies crucified 
under the heel of bands of bandits and cut-throats, who 

less than one-half of one per cent. of her popu- 
lation. What happened to that ranch happened to such 
scores and hundreds of other ranches—American and 
Mexican—that the tale can never be told. Nor can the 
half of any one tale be told. Details of these cases can 
only be told in some pathological laboratory, where 
post mortems are performed on the brains of fiends. 
If any one challenges this statement, I shall be glad to 
send the details of cases that have happened within 
ight miles of the heart of Mexico City within the last 
wo years, of cases that are on medical record now. 


a coffin as 


the same condi- 


compose 





e 
+ 
No Respect for the U.S. Flag 
HAVE spoken of the desecration of the American 

flag. 

One more case. This time an American Methodist 
clergyman beloved by the whole community, Mexican 
and foreign. The rabble came to his door, tore down 
the American flag and called him out. He was ordered 
at rifle point to spit on the flag and stamp upon it. At 
first the enormity of the command did not dawn on 
him. Then he drew himself up. 

“Never! Not till the crack of doom and 
he shouted above the jeers. 

Rifles and revolvers were 
jammed against his head. 


back again,” 


“You’re a dead man 
then,” the leading jefe 
blustered. 

‘Better dead and the 


flag undefiled,” he shouted 
back, “than alive and all 
the flag stands for down in 
the mud.” 

Instantly, the mob tied 
the flag to the mudguard 


of a motor. It was rasn- 
ing. The streets were 
swimming in slime. With 
the clergyman clubbed in 


C 
front of the mob, the car 
run down the main 
street of the ciiy dragging 
the Stars and Stripes in 
the slime, rifle shots crack- 
ing overhead to the door of 
the penitentiary, where the 
clergyman and a band of 
Y.M.C.A. workers. who 
had come to his rescue, 
were thrown inside a cell; 
and all that prevented that 
group of Americans suffer- 
ing massacre was that two 
other mobs of bandits came 
into the city, one from the 
North, one from the South; 
they were so busy murdering each other that friends 
set the clergyman and the Y.M.C.A. boys free. 


Was 








| fale the past year 11 workers in the American 

oi have been murdered, 30 assaulted and 
paymasters robbed to the amount of $150,000 (pesos). 
By “assaulted,” I don’t simply frisked and 
hustled. I mean beaten insensible so that some have 
been left maimed for life, their lives outraged, some 
even. driven insane. If you want to realize what the 
raiding of a train means I could tell the details where a 
train was held up, all the passengers robbed, two 
Mexican women taken off, stripped naked and thrown 
into a vat of black train oil. 


fields 


mean 


German Deviltry in a Paradise 
“HE deviltries in the first place were financed by 
German money. Secret German propaganda, 


working through Bolsheviki, lashed an ignorant popu- 


MacLean’s Magazine 

lace into a frenzy. But do not think the whole nation 
is an igncrant populace! Of fifteen million people, ten 
million do not speak even Spanish and are pure Indian. 
Of the five million, at least two represent the best that 
any nation can produce in art, in 
and in its topography the land is a garden of paradise 
inexhaustible in its wealth. In in fruits, in 
cereals, in forests, it produces anything to be found 
from Saskatchewan to Panama; and it raises always 
two crops a year—sometimes three. The land, itself, 
is of an area about equal to France and Italy, or 
Germany and Switzerland and Spain. It has twenty- 


eight distinct states and some minor provinces. 


genius, in science, 


minerals, 


Imagine German propaganda turned amuck in this 
land! At one stage of the game, German propaganda 
came to Mexico and American and 
settlers with the same crimes against Mexican women 
as Germans perpetrated against Belgian and French. 
This piece of deviltry was circulated by the 
Bolsheviki in the West and Centre Mexican States, 
where the people are remote and could not know the 
fraud. The book was not circulated on the American 
Border, or on the Gulf, or in the big cities, for there 
Americans were living and the Mexicans knew differ- 
ently. 


soldiers 


charged 





choice 


German official propaganda is now dead. Bolsheviki 
propaganda is not dead however. It is more active than 
it has ever been; and it is now trying to fan up bad 
relations between Mexico and the United States by a 
species of subtle propaganda of which I shall tell later. 
It is easier to kindle a flame than to quench it. 

Outside the different city limits, Mexico is as lawless 
as at any time during the past nary 
years. Murder, outrage, rape, assassinations, banditry, 
kidnapping—are as rife to-day outside city limits as 
at any time during the actual armed fighting of differ- 
ent revolutionary leaders. Only last fall, an American 
boy, who was an engineer in the mining country, was 
kidnapped. His people in California received a demand 
for $5,000. They were hard pressed to find the money. 
The bendits cut off his ears and sent them to his par 
The scraped the money together some- 





} 
seven revoluti 





ents. 


family 





A very common scene; a town occupied by federal troops. 

how. Came back a second demand for twice the first 
amount. This time they sent his fingers. By the time 
the family had scraped up the second instalment, the 
boy had been murdered. I could tell of two boys simi 
larly kidnapped near Mexico City while I was there 

one badly injured in a roping process—or of another 
boy ransomed for $4,000 and delivered back in Mexico 
City while I was there, in broad daylight in a place as 


public as Queen’s Park, Toronto, or Beaver Hill, 
Montreal. 


Carranza Helpless 

G RANTED also Carranza would stop the banditry if 

he could. He can’t or he would. Of his, 
twenty, generals—I forget whether the number is 
fifteen or twenty—the number granted five 
belong to the young Radical progressive group, whom 
I heard declare they would drive out “the den of 
thieves or die in the attempt.” The young, clean Radi- 
cals are outnumbered two to one; and if Carranza 


Say 


Varies 


system, he would be assassin 
What is the present system? It is for a general 
to charge on for eight to ten thousand 


soldiers, when he has only to five thousand so! 


budged from the presel 
ated. . 
his payt 


three 


e) and not pay the three to five thousand except 
has to. They are promised 75 cents to $l a 


are given 25 cents “and a free hand”; and ir 


thev were not given even the 25 
in the Tehuantepec 


n I visited, 
hey were literally hungry 
Country. That is why Carranza’s soldiers by day turn 





ed into bandits at night. hat and the 11 murders and 
(0) assaults and $150,000 stolen is what drove the oi] 
producers to pay the bandit, Pelaez, protection money, 
i plain O.ackn 


the Oil Supply 


Le? 
straignt. 


Protecting 


NET this oil matter The charge is cor 


J ctantly made by Carranza that the oil 


companies 


are financing the revolutions. What happened and 
how was this: at one stage in the war, oil and gas 
oline supplies ran very low. We were withit three 
weeks of not having enough to keep the British and 


Franklin Roosevelt c: 





American Navy going. 
the oil men of Mexico to speed up; and 


the ground trying to burn the oil 


German sple 


were on tanks and 





oil wells and to blow up the eighty to one hundred 
miles of pipe lines that convey the oi! from the jung 
of the hot country to the water front. (It may be 
said—pipe lines cost the companies millions of dollars 
before they got a cent back for their outlays.) The 


‘i 


ing the rebe 





Germans were also fin: bands in the 








deviltries. One of the leading revolutionists in the 
country—by name, Pelaez—came to the oil companies 

“Pay me,” he said, “enough to keep and n 
men; and I'l] protect you from all other hs 

And with the full connivance and knowledge of the 
State Department, pay him they did. Some say the 
amount runs to $60,000 a month, some say jess; bu 
as Pelaez has 5,000 trained men, it is probable not 
ess than $60,000 Henceforth, if a small band rar 


amuck, Pelaez took to the high road after then 


hanging to 
How 


the companies been robbed 


there were ragged skeletons 


telegrap! 


poles then, have 


so heavily in the last 
years? Secause not a 
pay Pelaez; and because 


of the 
have to go to the oil fi 
narrow 


some companies 





by launch down a 





canal. Now before you 
ean take a launch out in 
Mexico, you have to declare 
t the customs officials 
how much money you are 


so many pesos 

n x d, so much silver, sO 

nuch copper; and when 

the bandits fire across the 
launch, 


of a 
: " 


er naive aqemal S 


they ut 
for ex 


¢ 


+ +} 








ictiy the amounts of g 

er and copper, which 
the customs m: est «le 
lares. Who told ther 
Who are these bar 
Somet s Carranza so 
diers take to the road 
with a “free hand’; and 
marked coins of identif 

tion ] 


are found on their 


persons in the low dives of 
lan pic 
Why doesn’t Carranza 


this knavery down? 


t 
Because he can’t. 


: a ; 
vecause he does not contro! this region except 
name. 
How the Bandits Got Firearms 
b Naseenlingy stion Is asked where do the bandits get fire 
arms and ammunition, if the foreign companies d 


7 bandit rifles are old Mausers 
bought from Ja 
Mexico ty 


1d the bullets used are stamped 





s get their munition by pay 





ng 10 to 25 cents to the Carranza soldiers for cat 
tridge belts and by raiding garrisons for the rifles 
Drugged pulque plays its part, too. Dynamite is us 
ually stolen from construction and mining companies, 
or from passi freight trains known to be carrying 
such inland. The United States will! not permit one 


pound of 
Carranza, 


When 


ammunition to be shipped to anyone but 


American Ar Fletcher 


Continued on page 69 


bassador came up 


LL the day long 
Bulldog Carney 
had found, 


where the trail was 
soft, the old imprint 
of that goblined in 


hoof All day 
in the saddle, riding a 
trail that winds in and 
jut among 


turned 


rocks, and 


trees, and cliffs 
monotonously similar, 
the hush of the ever- 


lasting hills holding in 
subjection man’s soul, 
the towering giants of 
embattled 
thrusting up 
God’s dome pigmying 
to nothingness that 
rat, a man, produces a 
comatose condition of 
mind; man becomes a 
child, ineapable of 
little beyond the 
recognition of trivial 
things; the erratic 
swoop of a bird, the 
roar of a 
ataract, the dirge-like 


rocks 


towards 


sudden 
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Pursuit! that was 
the very thing; in- 
stinctively the rider 
turned in his saddle 


one hand on the horn, 
held his piercing 
gray eyes on the back 
trail searching for the 
embodiment of this 
phantasy. The unrest 
had developed that far 
into conception, some- 
thing evil hovered on 
his trail, man or beast. 
But he saw nothing 
but the swaying 
kaleidoscope of tumb- 
ing forest shadows; 
rocks, that half gloom- 
ed, took fantastic 
forms; bushes that 
swayed with the roll- 
ing gait of a grizzley. 

The buckskin had 
quickened his pace as 
if, tired though he 
was, he would go on 
beyond that valley of 
fezr before they camp- 


and 


ed. 
sigh of wind through Where the trail 
the harp of a giant skirted the brink of a 
pine. cliff that had a drop of 
And so, curiously, fifty feet, Carney felt 
Bulldog’s fancy had the horse tremble, and 
toyed aimlessly with saw him hug the inner 
the history of the wall; and, when they 
cayuse that owned re ; BY had rounded the point 
ion intuenad left His body struck rocks, trees, roots: it jiggered about on the rough earth like a cork. the buckskin, with a 
forefoot. Always where the hoof’s . ——<y\> a snort of relief, clamped the snaffle in 
mprint lay was the flat track 8 US SaaS his teeth and broke into a canter. 
of a miner’s boot, the hob-nails & iq “I wonder—by Jove!” and Bulldog, 
denting the black earth with stolid per 4 pulling the buckskin to a stand, slip- 
sistency. But the owner of the miner’s ped from his back, and searched the 
boot seemed of little moment; it was ti black-loamed trail. 
the abnormal hoof that, by a strange / “TI believe you’re right, Pat,” he said, 
perversity, haunted Carney. C Q) / () addressing the buckskin; “something 
The man was probably a placer min- happened back there.” 
er coming down out of the Eagle Hills, He walked for a dozen paces ahead 
leading a pack pony that carried his B Ild C; 7 . . of the horse, his keen gray eyes on the 
duffel Birt co tases a small fortune in A u Og zarney Story earth. He stopped and rubbed his 
gold. Of course, like Carney, he was i chin, thinking, thinking aloud. 
heading for steel, for the town of Buck- / } “There are tracks, Patsy boy— 
ing Horse. by W » A ‘ F R A S E R f moccasins; but we’ve lost our gunboat- 
Toward evening, as Carney rode footed friend. What do you make of 
down a winding trail that led to the 4 Author of “Bulldog Carney,” “The Three Sapphires,” etc. i that, Patsy—gone over the cliff? But 
ford of Singing Water, rounding an i that damn wolf’s pugs are here; he’s 
abrupt turn, the mouth of a huge cave ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES L. WRENN traveled up and down. By gad! two of 
yawned in the side of a cliff away to his = si them!” 
left. Something of life had melted into 
its dark shadow that had the semblance LeGED = — ~— DOr "THEN, in silence, Carney moved 
of a man; or it might have been a bear 1 eg = g)« ee ee ’ We along the way, searching and pon- 
or a wolf. Lower down in the valley 2 Sy J) dering; cast into a curious, supersti- 
that was called the Valley of the MK tious mood that he could not shake off. 
Grizzley’s Bridge, his buckskin shied, and with a snort he rode in the ( {iPOD twisted valley a The inturned hoof-print had vanished, so the owner of 
of fear left the trail and elliptically came back to it chill had struck the air, suggesting the big feet that carried hob-nailed boots did not ride. 
twenty yards beyond. vaults, dungeons; eS the giant ferns Fach time that Carney stepped to bend down in study 
hung heavy like the § plumes of knights of the trail the buckskin pushed at him fretfully with 
N the centre of the ellipse, on the trail, stood a gaunt drooping with the death dew. A reach- his soft muzzle and rattled the snaffle against his bridle 
form, a huge dog-wolf. He was a sinister figure, his ing stretch of salmon bushes studied with myriad teeth. 


’ 


snarling !ips curled back from strong yellow fangs, his 
wide, powerful head low hung, and the black bristles 
on his back erect in challenge. 

The whole thing was weird, uncanny; for a single 
wolf to stand his ground in daylight was unusual. 

Instinctively Bulldog reined in the buckskin, and half 
turning in the saddle, with something of a shudder, 
searched the ground at the wolf’s feet dreading to find 
something. But there was nothing. 

The dog-wolf, with a snarling twist of his head, 
sprang into the bushes just as Carney dropped a hand 
to his gun; his quick eye had seen the movement. 

Carney had meant to camp just beyond the ford of 
Singing Water, but the usually placid buckskin was 
fretful, nervous. 

A haunting something was in the air; Carney, him- 
self, felt it. The sudden apparition of the wolf could 
not account for this mental unrest, either in man or 
for they were both inured to the trail, and a 
wolf meant little beyond a skulking beast that a pistol 
shot would drive away. 

High above the rider towered Old Squaw Mountain. 
It was like a battered feudal on its upper 
reaches turret and tower and bastion catching vagrant 
shafts of gold and green, as, beyond, in the far West, 
a flaming sun slid down behind the Selkirks. Where 


beast, 


castle, 


berries that gleamed like topaz jewels hedged on both 
sides the purling, frothing stream that still held the 
green tint of its glacier birth. 

Many times in his opium running Carney had swung 
along this wild trail almost unconscious of the way, his 
mind traveling far afield; now back to the old days of 
club life; to the years of army routine; to the bright 
and happy scenes where rich-gowned women and cul- 
tured men laughed and bantered with him: at times it 
was the newer rough life of the West; the ever-present 
warfare of man against man; the yesterday where he 
had won, or the to-morrow where he might cast a los- 
ing hazard—where the dice might turn groggily from 
a six-spotted side to a deuce, and the thrower take a 


fall. 


Subd to-night, as he rode, something of depression, of 
a narrow environment, of an evil one, was astride 
the withers of his horse; the mountains seemed to close 
in and oppress him. The buckskin, too, swung his 
heavy lop-ears irritably back and forth, back and forth. 
Sometimes one ear was pricked forward as though its 
owner searched the beyond, the n glooming valley 
that, at a little distance, was but a blur, the other ear 
held backward as though it would drink in the sounds 
of pursuit. 


Ww 


At last Carney stroked the animal’s head reassur- 
ingly, saying: “You're quite right, pal—it’s none of our 
business. Besides, we’re a pair of old grannies imagin- 
ing things.” 

But as he lifted to the saddle, Bulldog, like the horse, 
felt a compelling inclination to go beyond the Valley of 
the Grizzley’s Bridge to camp for the night. 

Even as they climbed to a higher level of flat land, 
from back on the trail that was now lost in the deepen- 
ing gloom, came the how! of a wolf; and then from 
somewhere beyond floated the answering call of the dog- 
wolf’s mate—a whimpering, hungry note in her weird 
wail. 

“Bleat, damn you!” Carney cursed softly; “if you 
bother us I’ll sit by with a gun and watch Patsy boy 
kick you to death.” 

As if some genii of the hills had taken up and sent on 
t waves his challenge, there came filtering through 
the pines and birch a snarling yelp. 

“By gad!” and Carney cocked his ear, pulling the 
horse to a stand. 

Then in the heavy silence of the wooded hills ‘he 
pushed on again muttering, “There’s something wrong 
about that wolf howl—it’s different.” 

Where a big pine had showered the earth with cones 
till the covering was soft, and deep, and springy, and 


siler 
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odorous like a perfumed mattress of velvet he hes were a myriad of tracks; many mounted men had vy te ‘ \ v] started this heller 
tated; but the buckskin, in the finer animal reasoning, swung from the Bucking Horse trail to the Kootenay '? said when the ( u 
pleaded with little impatient steps and shakes of the path; they had gone and returned, for the hoof prints story was fired at h f rice hesitated, 
head that they push on that toed toward Bucking Horse lay on top. other took up the narrative 

Carney yielded, saying softly: “Go on, kiddie boy; This also was strange: men did not ride out from the cara returning from tie field up in the Eagle 
peace of mind is good dope for a sleep.” sleepy old town in a troop like cavalry. There was but had mysteriously disappeared, never turning uj} 

one explanation, the explanation of the West—those¢ king Horse { man would have left the Eag 

~ it was ten o'clock when the two travelers, Carney mounted men had after somebody—had trailed and somebody drifting from the same pla 
. and Pat, camiped in an cpen, where the moon, like somebody who was wanted quick. ater on. would ask fi r him at Bucking Horse—nobod 
a silver mirror, bathed the earth in reassuring light. This crescendo to his associated t n of } had seen him. 
Here the buckskin had come to a halt, i his lungs obliterated mentally the goblin-footed cayuse, t Then one after another two skeletons had been four 
with the perfumed air in deep draughts, and turnit hob-nailed boot, the something at the cliff, the hovering n the trail, the bodies had be evoured by wolves 
his head half round had waited for his partner to dis oppression of the night—everything. “And wolves don't eat gold—not w 1 ce 
nount. Carney closed his mind to the torturing riddle and i steady chuck,” Kootenay J ve 

It was curious this man of steel nerve and flawless rede, sometimes humming an Irish ballad of Mangin’s “Men wolves do,” Carne rust y 
ourage feeling at all the guidance of unknown, threat eyes said plainly, “That's your food, Jim.” 
ening, unexplainable disquietude. He did not even & was late afterncon when he rode into Bucking “Meanin’ what by that, pard?” Kootenay snarle 
build a fire: but. choosing a place where the grass was Horse; and Bucking Horse was in a ferment. face evil in a threat 

ich, he spread his blanket beside the horse’s picket pin Seth Long’s hotel, the Gold Nugget, was the dron “Just what the words convey—you sort then 

Bulldve’s life had provided him with different sleep- '" hich the waters of unrest seethed. Kootenay 

ng moods: it was a curious subconscious matter of A lynching was in a state of almost completion, with But Miner Graha nterposed “We got kinde 
nental adjustment before he slipped away from the anette ‘Holt’s brother, Harry, elected to play the eary about this wolf game, Carney, ‘cal they a 
land of knowing. Sometimes he could sleep like a tired eading part of the lynched. Through the deference bothered nobody else ‘cept men packin’ in their w 
aborer, heavily, unresponsive to the noise of turmoil; paid to his well-known activity when hostile events were nin’s fron the Eagle Hills; and four days ago Can 
at other times, when deep sleep might cost him his life, afoot, Carney was cordially drawn into the maelstrom Dave—here he is sittin’ right here—he arrives pach 
his senses hovered so close to consciousness that a dried of ugiy-tempered men. Fourteen-foot Johnsor that is, all that’s eft f 
eaf scurrying before the wind would call him to alert Jeanette’s brother may be said to have suffered from Fourteen-foot.” 

iction. So now he lay on his blanket, sometimes over a preponderance of opinion against him, for only Jean- “Johnson was my pal,” Caribou Dave interrupte 
the border of spirit land, and sometimes conscious of  ette, and with less energy, Seth Long, were on his side a quaver in his voice, “and he leaves the Eagle Nest 





t packin’ a big clean up of gi 


the buckskin’s pull at the crisp grass. Once he came All Bucking Horse, angry Bucking Horse, was for two da) 
wide awake, with no movement but the lifting of his stringing him up teut de suite. The times were pro on a cayuse. He was goin’ to mooch aroun’ Buck 

eyelids. He had heard nothing; and now the gray piticus for this entertainment, for Sergeant Black, of | Horse till I creeps in afoot, then we was goin’ out. Ws 
eyes, searching the moonlit plain, saw nothing. Yet ¢ ther a good many years, ol’ Fourteen-foot 
was a full consciousness that there was some- where else on patrol, and the law was in the keeping of | and me. 
Somethin 


) 
he Mounted Police, was over at Fort Steel, or some- been toge 
within oi 
thing—not close, but hovering there beyond. the mob. 

The buckskin also knew. He had been lying down, but Ostensibly Carney ranged himseif on the side of law Graham added: “Dave finds his mat 
with a snort of discontent his forequarters went up and and order. That is what he meant when, leaning care cliff.” 
he canted to his feet with a spring of wariness. Per- lessly against the Nugget Bar, one hand on his hip, Carney started; and instinctively Kootenay’s ha 


prea n Caribou’s voice tnd 


e at the foot of 




















haps it was the wolves chummily close to the butt of his six-gun, he said dropped to his gun thinking something was going 
But after a little Carney knew it was not the wolves: ‘his town had got a pretty good name, as towns go happen. 
they, cunning devils, would have circled beyond his ' the mountains, and my idea of a man that’s too “I dunno just what makes me look there for Four 
vision, and the buckskin, with his delicate scent, would handy at the lynch game is, that he’s a pretty poor teen-foot, Bulldog,” Caribou Dave explained. “I wa 
have swung his head the full! circle of the compass; but sport.” omin’ along the trail seein’ the marks of ’em damn biz 
he stood facing down the back trail; the thing was “How’s that, Bulldog?” Kootenay Jim snapped feet of hisn, and they look good to me—I guess I w 
there, watching. “He’s a poor sport.” Carney drawled, “because he’s ettin’ kinder homesick for him; when I'd camp I'd 
After that Carney slept again, lighter if possible, got a hundred to one the best of it—first, last, and al out and paw ‘em tracks; ‘twas kinder like shak 
thankfu! that he had yielded to the wisdom of the’ ways: he isn’t in any danger when he starts, because hands. We been together a goo ny years, buck 
horse and sought the open. it’s a hundred men to one poor devil, who, generally the mountains id the plains, sometimes hav 
Half-a-dozen times there was this gentle transition sn’t armed, and he knows that at the finish his n ates a bit of fur in’ along, as I says, and I see 
from the sleep that was hardly a sleep, to a full acute’ will perjure themselves to save their own necks. I've i kinder serimn ke, as if his old tan-color: 
wakening. And then the paling sky told that night was seen one or two lynch mobs and they were generally ayuse had got gay, or took the blind staggers, « 
slipping off to the Western ranges, and that beyond the egged on by men who were yellow.” ; somethin’; there was a lot of tracks. But I give 
Ruckies, to the east, day was sleepily traveling in from Carney’s gray eyes looked out over the room full of thinkin’ it out, ‘cause I knowed if the damn cayus« 
the plaing. angry men with a quiet, thoughtful steadiness that had jack-rabbited any, Fourteen-foot ‘d pick him a: 
The horse was again feeding; and Carney, shakingoff forced home the conviction that he was wording a logic his load up and carry him. Then I see some wolf trac 
the lethargy of his broken sleep, gathered some dried he would demonstrate. No other man in that room dang near as big as a steer’s they was—and I figye 


stunted bushes, and, building a little fire, made a pot could have stood up against that plank bar and declared fourteen-foot’s had a set-to with a couple of ’em tim: 


of tea. To the buckskin as he mounted, he whispered himself without being called quick coyotes and lammed hell's delight out of 'em, ‘caus 





that he considered himself no end of a superstitious ass “You hear fust what this rat done, Bulldog, then uid ‘ye cone it. Then I'm follerin’ the cayuse’s tra 
to have bothered over a nothing. we'll hear what you've got to say,” Kootenay growled ‘gain, pickin it up here and there, and all at onct it 
“That’s well spoken, Kootenay,” Bulldog answered umps me that the big feet is missin’. Sure I natura 


figger Johnson’s got mussed up a bit with the wolve 


NOT far from where Carney had camped, the trail “I’m fresh in off the trail, and perhaps I’m quieter thar 








he followed turned to the left to sweep around a_ the rest of you, but first, being fresh in off the trail, @"¢ ST din’; but there’s the dang wolf tracks ave) 
mountain, and here it joined, for a time, the trail run there’s a little custom to be observed.” Ar 1 some moccasin feet has been passierin’ along, t 
ng from Fort Steel west toward the Kootenay. The With a sweep of his hand Carney waved a salute to a Then the hoss tracks cuts out just same'’s if he 
sun, topping the Rockies, had lifted from the earth the ne of bottles. behind the bar. spre Ad his wings and gone p in the air—th 
graying shadows, and now Carney saw, as he thought, Jeanette, standing in the open door that led fron aint.” . 
the hoof-prints of the day before. the bar to the dining-room, gripping the door till her z. oo ou gets a hunch and gees back, and pet 
There was a feeling of relief with this discovery nails sank into the pine, felt “te tek aitile ‘Gate tebe ove? the cliff,” Miner Gra} am added, for old David ha 
There had been a morbid disquiet in his mind; a mental ¢yes. How wise, how cool this brave Bulldog that she stopped speaking to bite viciously at a black plug of 
conviction that something had happened to that intoed oved so well. She had had no chance to plead with tobacco to hide his feelings 
cayuse and his huge-footed owner. Now all the weird him for help; he had just come in to that murder “I dunno what n ade me do it,” Caribou interrupt 
fancies of the night had been just a vagary of mind. crazed throng, and the words had been hurled at him  /* “#5 JUSt same's Fourteen-foot’s callin’ me. Ther 
Where the trail was earthed, holding clear impressions, from a dozen mouths that her brother Harry—-Harrv @!"". obody can make me believe that if two mer 
he dismounted, and walked ahead of the buckskin, read the waster, the nogood, the gambler—had been found P2@ccles together twenty years, had their little fight 
ing the lettered clay. Here and there was imprinted a to be the man who had murdered returning miners on “*"° show downs and still sticks, that one of ’em is 
moceasined foot; once there was the impression of the trail for their gold, and that they were going to "0'"* to cut clean out just ‘cause he goes over the Big 
boots; but they were not the huge imprints of hob- string him up. Dis ide taint natural. I tell you, boys, Fourteer 
foot's callin’ me—that’s what he is, when I goes back 


ed anles. Thev shc ai that « ns ad dia: > . . . 
led soles. They showed that a man had dismounted. And now there he stood, her god of a man, Bulldog 





lumbly at a black bottle 


and then mounted again: and the e: se had t an in- . ‘ : 
and then he seat aga, an he er had rw . toot Carney, ranged on her side, calm, and brave. It was) -ysyEeN Graha ' ‘ 

irned left ot: also toe w: 1e 1d ot +] . } . 1 +s Wyanam nad to take up the narrativ f< 
turned left forefoot yg the toe wall of one bs ; ) he first clint of hope since they had brought her | , “it ' ' ' i é for 
ac adlw ron « ef was | rer. t . > j : . : . oii , 4 arib . leading straignt ‘ the bh; ‘ ted 
was badly broken. Hi ‘ride was longer, too; he did brother in, bound to the back of a cayuse. She had 1 re for the bar, pointed 


not walk with the short step of a pack pony pushed her way amongst the men, but they were like 
The indefinable depression took possession of Bulldog wolves; she had pleaded and begged for delay, but the 
again; he tried to shake it off—it was childish. The evidence was so overwhelming; absolutely hopeless it 
huge-footed one perhaps was a prospector, and had _ had appeared. But now something whispered “Hope.” 
wandered up into some one of the gulches looking fo: 
gold. That was objecting reason formulating an : was curious the quieting effect that single drink at ip cayuse tracks most partic’lar where the Eagle Hills 
hypothesis. the bar had; the magnetism of Carney seemed to rail hits the trail for Kootenay Donk isan: tee ove) 
Then presently Carney discovered the confusing ele envelop the men, to make them reasonable. Ordinarily haul the cayuse that’s layin’ down ‘em tracks. it’ 
ment of the same cayuse tracks headir & the other way, they were reasonable men. Bulldog knew this, and he Fourtcen-foot’s hawse, and a-ridin’ him is Harrv Hi ; 


“Yes, Carney,” Graham said, “Caribou packs into 
Buckin’ Horse on his back what was left of Fourteet 
foot, and there wasn't no gold and no sign of the 


cayuse. Then we swarms out, a few of us. and picks 





+} 1] 


as if the man on horseback had traveled both up and played the card of reason. “And he’s got the gold you was talkin’ "bout wol 
| % \ - 1 ‘ A as ain ou WOVE 
down the trail. For the two or three gun men—Kootenay Jim, John eatin’, Bulldog,” Kootenay Jim said with a sneer. “Hi 





rY = re rai) } the 4 ne ‘} ‘ 1 , :° 

Where the Bucking Horse trail left the Kootenay of Slocan, and Denver Ike, Carney had his own terrible was hangin’ ‘round here bus cleaned to the bone. and 

trail after circling the mountains, Carney saw that the personality and his six-gun; he could deal with those there he’s ridin’ Fourteen-foot’s cayuse, wit] ’ f 
hoof-prints ‘continued toward Kootenay. And there three toughs if necessary. gold.” , 








“That’s the whole case then, is it, boys?” 
isked quietly. 

“Aint it enough?” Kootenay Jim snarled 

“No, it isn’t 
se f. Kooter ay, 


was the dead man’s money in your pocket 


You were tried for murder once your 
ind you got off, though everybody knew 
You got 
and the cit 
benefit of the 








because nobody saw you kill the man, 


imstantial evidence gave you the 


“T aint bein’ tried for this, Bulldog. You're bringin’ 
old scores might get you in wrong.” 

“You're not being tried, Kootenay, but another man 
You bring 


that’s only 


and I say he’s got to have a fair chance. 
him here, boys, and let me hear his story; 
fair, men amongst men. Because I give you fair warn- 
boys, if this lynching goes through, and you're in 


ong, I’m going to denounce you; not one of you will 
vet away—not one!” ; 

“We'll bring him, Bulldog,” Graham said; “what you 
iy is only fair. but swing he will.” , 
brother had 
en locked in the pen in 
tne log police barracks. He 
vas brought into the Gold 
igget, and his defence 
was what might be called 
powerfully weak It was 
uply a statement that he 
id bought the 


fr an lr 


Jeanette's 


ay use 

lian on the trall 
1 Bucking Horse. 
He refused to say where he 









had got the gold, simply 
leclaring that he had kill 
{1 nobody, had never seen 
Fourteen-foot Johnson, 


} 


in¢ Knew notning about 


QOms ten n the 
: earnestness of tne man 

need ¢ irney that he 
\ nnocent However 
was, so far as 
Carney’s action was con 
erned, a minor matter; 
was Jeanette’s brother, and 
he was going to save hin 
from being lynched if he 
ad to fight the roomful of 
men—there was no doubt 
whatever about that in his 
mind. 

“I can’t say, boys,” 
“that you can be blamed for thinking 
you've got the right man.” 

“That’s what we figgered,” Graham 


Carney began, 


declared. 

jut you've not gone far enough in 
sifting the evidence if you sure don’t want to lynch an 
The only evidence you have is, that you 
How do you know 


innocent man. 
caught Harry on Johnson’s cayuse. 
t's Johnson’s cayuse?” 
“Caribou says it is,” Graham answered 
“And Harry says it was an Indian’s cayuse?” Carney 
iffirmed. 

“He most 
Kootenay ventured viciously 

“Where's the cayuse?”’ Carney asked. 

“Out in the stable,” two or three voices answered 

“I want to see him. Mind, boys, I’m working for you 
is much as for that poor devil you want to string up, 
because if you get the wrong man I’m going to denounce 
ou. That’s as sure as God made little apples.” 

His quiet earnestness was compelling. All the fierce 
heat of passion had gone from the men; there still 

nained the grim determination that, convinced they 
were right, nothing but the death of some of them 
would check. But somehow they felt that the logic 
of conviction would swing even Carney to their side 
So, without even a word from a leader, they al 
ironged out to the stable yard; the cayuse was brought 
forth, and, at Bulldog’s request, led up and down the 
ard, his hoofs leaving an imprint in the bare clay at 
every step. It was the footprints alone that inter 
ested Carney. He studied them intently, a horrible 
read in his heart as he searched for that goblined hoof 
that inturned. But the two forefeet left saucer-like 
mprints, that, though they were both slightly intoed, 


natural just ordinar’ly lies about it,” 


as is the way of a cayuse, neither was like the curious 
voblined track that had so fastened on his fancy 
i , of the Grizzley’s Bridge. 

And also there was the broken toe wall of the hind 
foot that he had seen on the newer trail. 

He turned to Caribou Dave asking: “What makes 





vou think this is Johnson’s pack horse? 
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‘There aint no thinkin’ ’about it” Caribou answerec 








with perity. “When I see my boots I don’t think 
they’re mine, I just most natur’ly figger they are and 
pul! ’em or I’d know that dun-colored rat if I see 
him in a wild herd.” 

‘And yet,” Carney objected in an even tone, “this 
sn’t » cayuse that Johnson toted out his duffel fron 
the Hills on.” 

A cackle issued from Kootenay Jin ong scrageg’y 
Necr 

‘That settles it, beys; Bulldog passes the buck an 
the game’s ove} Caribou just an ord’nary liar 
‘cordin’ to Judge Carney 

“Caribou is perfectly honest i his belief,”’ ( arney 


declared “There isn’t more than half-a-dozen colors 
for horses, and there are a good many thousand horses 
in this territory, so a great many of them are the same 
color. And the general structure of different cayuses is 


as similar as so many wheelbarrows. That brand or 





1oulder may be a C, or a new moon, or a flapjack 
















Bulldog reined in the buckskin and half turned 


instinctively 


He turned to Caribou: “What brand had Fourteen 
foot’s cayuse?” 

“I don’t know,” the old chap answered surlily, “but 
it was there same place it’s restin’ now— it aint shifted 
none since you fingered it.” 

“That won't do, boys,” Carney said; “if Caribou 
can't swear to a horse’s brand, how can he swear to the 
beast?” 

“And if Fourteen-foot’d come back and stand up 
here and swear it was his hawse that wouldn’t do 
either, would it, Bulldog?” And Kootenay cackled. 

“Johnson wouldn’t say so—he’d know better. His 
cayuse had a club foot, an inturned left forefoot. I 
picked it up, here and there, for miles back on the trail, 
sometimes fair on top of Johnson’s big boot track, and 
sometimes Johnson’s was on top when he traveled be 


hind.’ 


SNe men stared; and Graham asked: “What do you 
say to that, Caribou? Did you ever map out 
Fourteen-foot’s cayuse—what his travelers was like?” 
“IT never looked at his feet 
to; I was minin’.” 
“There’s another little test we car 
suggested. “Have you got any of Johnson’s belong 


-or 


there weren't no reason 
make,” Carney 
ings—a coa 


“We got his coat,” 


pretty bad wrecked with the 


Graham answers 
wolves, and we kinde1 
fixed the remains up decent in a suit of store clothes.” 

At Carney’s request the coat was brought, a rougl 
Mackinaw, and from one of the men present he got 
miner’s magnifying glass, saying, he examined the 
coat 

‘This ought, naturally, to be pretty well filled with 
hairs from that cayuse of J 
horses may look alike, there’s genera 
the hair.” 





dozens of short 
‘oat, principally in the 

air was plucked from many different 
iyuse’s body, a d the two lots were viewed 
They were different. The hair on 
the cayuse standing in the yard was coarser, redder, 
onger. for its Indian owner had let it run like a wild 
Fourteen-foot had given his cayuse cor 
There were also some white hairs 


Carney’s surmise proved correct; 
hairs were imbedded in the 
sleeve Ther 
parts of the « 
, 


through the glass. 


n the coat warp, and on this cayuse there was not a 
single white hatr to be seen. 

When questioned Caribou would not emphatically 
declare that there had not been a star or a white stripe 
n the forehead of Johnson’s horse 

These thir 
for if it were not Johnson's cayuse, if Caribou were mis- 
taken, there was no direct evidence to connect Harry 
Holt with the murde1 








gs caused one or two of the men to waver, 


i Coren AY JIM objected that the examination of 
the hair was nothing; that Carney, like a clever 
awyer, was trying to get the murderer off on a techni 
cality. As to the club foot they had only Carney’s guess, 
whereas Caribou had never seen any club foot on 








( 


lohnson’s horse. 

“We can prove that part of it,” Graham said; “we 
an go back on the trail and see what Bulldog 
see 

Half-a-dozen men approved this, saying; 
‘We'll put off the hangin’ and go 
bac Tyg 
But Carney objected. 
When he did so Kootenay Jim, and 
John from Slocan raised a 
how! of derision; Kootenay 
saying: “When we calls 
his bluff he throws his 
hand in the discard. There 
aint no club foot any- 
wheres; it’s just a game 
to gain time to give this 
coyote, Holt, a chance to 
make a get-away. We're 
bein’ buffatoed — we’re 
wastin’ time. We gets a 
murderer on a murdered 
man’s hawse, with the gold 
in his pockets, and Bull- 
dog Carney puts some 
hawse hairs under a glass, 
hands out a pipe dream 
‘bout some ghost tracks 
back on the trail, and 
reaches out to grab the pot. 
Hell! you’d think we was a 
damn lot of tenderfeet.”’ 

This harangue had an 
effect on the angry men, 
but seemingly’ none what- 
ever upon Bulldog, for he said quietly: 

“I don’t want a troop of men to go back on the trail 
just now, because I’m going out myself to bring the 
murderer in. I can get him alone, for if he does see me 
he won’t think that I’m after him, simply that I’m trail- 
ing. But if a party goes they’ll never see him. He’s 
a clever devil, and will make his getaway. All I want 
on this evidence is that you hold Holt till I get back. 
I'll bring the foreleg of that cayuse with a club foot, 
for there’s no doubt the murderer made sure that the 
wolves got him too.” 

They had worked back into the hotel by now, and, 
inside, Kootenay i 


in the saddle. 


Jim and his two cronies had taken 
a big drink of whisky, whispering together as they 
drank. 

As Carney and Graham entered Kootenay’s shrill 
voice Was saying: 

“We're bein’ flim-flammed 
There aint been a damn thin 
hawse hairs through a glass 
on the trail, and who done it 





layed for a lot of kids. 
g ‘cept lookin’ at some 
Men has been murdered 
somebody. Caribou’s 
mate was murdered, and we find his gold on a man that 
was stony broke here, was bummin’ on the town, spong- 
in’ on Seth Long; he hadn’t two bits. And ’cause his 
sister stands well with Bulldog he palms this three- 
hairs, and we got to let the 


t 
{ 





ecard trick with hawse 
murderer go.” 


You lie, Kootenav!” the words had come fron 


Jeanette. “My brother wouldn’t teil you where he got 

the gold—-he’d let you hang him first; but I will tell. 

I took out of Seth’s safe and a t to him to get out 
f try, because I knew that vou and those tw 
I hounds, Slocan and Denver, would murder hin 


night because he knocked you down for insulting 
‘That’s a lie!’ Kootenay screamed; “you and Bull 


Continued on page 75 








SOLVING the PROBLEM of the ARCTIC ~ 


T the end of April, i =e should be able to ] hat 
acs, eee aaa a PART III.---Drifting to Banks Island on the Ice oer a. eae 
three men and six any time. Of course 

logs found themselves in would have been necessary, 


what some might consider 
a precarious situation. We - 





By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON 


had we wintered on the ice 


to kill eight or ten tons of 





had come from Alaska, r ey — I — ener meat and blubber before the 
- Ss : ( . 0 ‘ 
across more than five hun- m . ; / ; , darkness set in, to furnis} 
. | 4A e 7 , , 

ired miles of moving sea- Stefanssons route March 22-Juné 25,/9/4 » me oa M food and fuel until the day 
ice, and were about forty scsi Route of the Mary Sachs*July-August,/W/b& > 8 LL light of spring should 
miles from the northwest | ; j / a7 > baie BRAS = weain enable es to beak 
corner of Banks Island | ECEIETHt HY t ie _4+- 5 4 er hunting. But we soon c¢ 
when the wind, which up to } ~ ae its ‘ 4% ) ided that the killing of 
then had been prevailingly | R tl 4 5 Norway [ X S f 4 winter supply could safe 
northwesterly, suddeniy | ~ = ~ & { BAN \ ED oA 7 e put off until August « 
‘hanged to the east. We 61 Ee 4 th am { ISLA ND AEs ] September, even were 

at once began to drift | FO RT 4 { ‘ Ay } iltimately necessary. We 
away from the land of our } § 4 ? i | therefore began to scare 
lestination, and water % tt the bears away. This 
lanes of unknown width “4 ist i general was not difficult 


ypened between us and it. 
For eleven days the wind 
varied between northeast, 
east, and southeast, and we 
drifted steadily to the 
westwerd, altogether nine- 
ty miles as shewn by our 
sextant. Ample and inti- 
mate ‘association with the 
ice has since then given us 
a feeling of at-home-ness 
and confidence, but at that 
‘ time we were undeniably 
anxious to get ashore. The 
anxiety was in part found- 








} de, although one big male 
bear, that 


strange 


neither noise no 
antics would 


frighten, had to be killed. 





ed on the good reason that 








we had exploratory and 
scientific work to do in 
other quarters and could ill 
afford to spend a year just then on the ice, for life is 
short and a year of time is as valuable to us in the 
north as it is to you in the south. But there was also 
an uncomfortable doubt in our minds as to whether it 
was really safe to spend a winter on the ice without 
other resources than those which our rifles could pro- 
vide. I had always argued that it would be safe, but 
there is a certain nervous tension involved when you 
come.to stake life itself on a theory. 

Because we were dubious as to the future, we lost no 
opportunity the first day of our backward drift to kill 
whatever seals came within reach. We got several 
that day and had more than half a ton of food laid up 
by evening. There were three of us, and in order to 
rmiiss no opportunity of getting food we arranged to 
stand eight-hour watches, each man to kill whatever 
game he could during his watch. We had all been up 
during the day and I took the night watch. 


A New Method of Travel 
Y¥ midnight the lead 
to the east of us was 


Map prepared by 


Mr. Stefansson, showing the route he followed and that 


the ice was not strong enough for him to walk on, he 
was navigating submarine-fashion, swimming a hun- 
dred yards or so under the ice and coming up when 
necessary to breathe. I had never heard, either from 
Eskimos or from books, of this method of locomotion, 
and knowing that Storkersen and Ole would be inter- 
ested, I called them, and together we watched the bear 
as he approached our camp. When he came to the solid 
ice he scrambled up on it with perfect unconcern, 
thoagh he saw us moving about. Evidently he took 
us and the barking dogs for foxes, and immediately on 
landing he proceeded at a leisurely walk toward us, 
showing neither hostility nor curiosity, but mere un 
concern. Needless to say, we killed him. 

During the next few days other bears came in such 
rapid succession that it was not necessary for us to kill 
any more seals. It was not that we preferred bear 
meat to seal, but rather the contrary. Both are good 
eating as far as taste is concerned, but bear meat is 
stringy, and the fibres of it get between your teeth 

and make your gums sore, 





already covered with 
two or three inches of 
young ice and the seals 
had ceased coming up 
near us and could now 
be seen only at a dis- 
tance in the thinner 
patches of ice far out in 
the lead. I was watch- 
ing them, nevertheless, 
though they were too 
far away to be killed, 
when all of a sudden 
half a mile away I saw 
the head and shoulders 
of a bear come up 
through the fragile ice. 
He rested a moment, 
and my glasses showed 
me he was breathing 
deeply. After a few 
gcod breaths he dis- 
appeared and for two or 
three minutes there was 
no sign of him, and 
then, a hundred yards 
or so nearer, the ice was 


broken and his head and = 








| t wasn’t that he really had 
7] any intention of attacking 
{ us, but he simply insisted 
“ag on walking into camp, a 
4 procedure which held pos 
S| sibilities of awkward co: 
| plications. 
| 
} 
| Adrift Ninety Miles From 
' Shore 
| URING the two weeks 
ia a arn and ninety miles of our 
of the “Mary Sachs.” westward drift, summer 
came upon us in the torn 
of thaw-water on top of the 
ice, sea-gulls in the water lanes around us, land birds 


migrating to the north, and white whales puffing and 
blowing. They frequently kept us awake at night, 

by the actual noise they made, but because the 
kept barking at the These 
moved by us in hundreds each day; some days undoubt 
edly in thousands. We did not try to kill 
them, both because we had plenty of fat and because 
we knew that at this season white whales sink rea 


not 
dogs 
whales 


strange sounds. 


any of 





and in the absence of harpoons and floats are very 
difficult to save after being killed. As we saw these 


magnificent schools of great animals traveling by, 1 
many cases only a few yards away, we 
on any future expedition 
poon gun, 
this would scarcely be 
whales 


pianned tnat 
we would carry a small 
but later we have come to the conclusion that 
worth while For, 
could easily enough be secured if one had such 
, still we have by now come to place such ii 


nar 
althoug! 


a gu 
reliance on seals that, so long as we have tn¢ proper 
them, we don’t think it worth while 


to take pains about any 


ar for securing 





which is not true of any 
other wild meat known to 
me. For that reason bears 
are the least welcome diet, 
but in this we had 
only a limited amount of 
ammunition, and as seals 
average only one hundred 
and fifty pounds in weight, 
while bears average eight 
hundred pounds, and some 
run to double that weight, 
it was evidently more eco 
nomical to use 
ridges on bears. 
~ But inside of a week we 
had several tons of 
and it was evident that 
should the wind change, 
eventually enabling us to 
get ashore in Banks Island, 
it was mere waste of am- 
munition to kill any more 
game, for we should have 
to leave it all behind. On 
the other hand, should the 
westward drift continue, 
and the summer and winter 
have to be spent on the 


case 


our cart- 


meat 








shoulders again appear- 


ed. Evidently, seeing Sachs” with his 


Captain Peter Bernard of the 
favorite dog. 








other kind of food. 


We were not fated to 
spend the summer on 
the ice, for in two weeks 
the wind changed to 
westerly and the ice 
cake on which we were 
ampec—a heavy piece 
of ice many years old 


and about five or eight 
square miles in area 


commenced trave':ng to 


ward Banks Island. A 
the wind drove it east 
ward, we. gradually 
caught up to. similar 
cakes that were drifting 
in advance of us, and 


eventually began to 
squeeze and crush ther 
and our own cake in a 
indicate that 
fifty miles or so to lee 
ward Banks Island was 
obstructing our farther 
eastward drift. Whe 

we resumed our travel 
we found, of course, 

great deal of open wate 


way to 








ice, evidently there was no 


“Mary 5 “ 
scarcity of food and we 


Wilkins 


here and there in the 


in hunting costume. form of irregular ope! 


ings between the various cakes, but we were c ymmonly 
able to find places where the corners of the cakes 
touched, although occasionally we had to convert our 
sled into a boat for ferrying purposes. Shallower and 
shallower soundings confirmed the evidence of our sex- 
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direction, I could have made a large circle around them 
and lain in wait for them as they advanced, but they 
were in a patch of good feed and not inclined to move. 
It may be supposed that in an uninhabited land such as 
Banks Island caribou would be easy to approach, but 





I have found it makes 











l'ttle difference whether 
caribou are ininhabited or 
uninhabited lands, for 
their fear of wolves is 
ever present, and if they 
see or hear anything 
suspicious they immedi- 
ately flee, apparently 
thinking that it is a wolf. 
It took me accordingly 
about five hours to make 
an approach, for I did not 
want to commence our 


ng residence on Banks 
Island with a futile hunt. 
Eventually I killed and 
skinned all of them and 
arrived back home on 
Norway Island after the 
men had had their good 
night’s rest and were just 
through breakfast. It 











Carrying sod for house-building at Cape Kellett, before the arrival of Stefansson’s party. 


tant, and on June 22nd, the black cliffs of Norway 
Island finally came in sight 


Land at Last 

T= going at this time was exceedingly bad, for there 

were water puddles on top of the ice where we 
waded knee-deep through slush and damp snow which 
was no longer hard enough to support our sleds, and 
we had to drag them through drifts, like snow plows on 
a mountain railway. After we saw land it took us 
three days of the hardest work to cover the intervening 
twelve miles, and it was the evening of June 25th that 
we landed. 

Norway Island is shown on the charts as about six 
miles long, with its greatest diameter north and south. 
It is, as a matter of fact, about three miles long, with 
its main axis running east and west. On the south 
coast cf it we found enough driftwood to make a 
camp-fire for two or three meals, and on the beach we 
saw caribou tracks, though we soon discovered that 
there were no caribou on the island just then. With 
cur glasses we could see half a dozen hares, white and 
conspicuous on the green slopes of the land, and geese 
and ducks were numerous in the ponds. But this was 
all small game and I have for many years made it a 
rule never to kill any animal smaller than a wolf. 
ly wolves also are too small, though they weigh 
over a hundred pounds, but we make an exception in 
their case because we have a grudge against them for 
competing with us in the killing of caribou, as their 
food in winter is probably 90 per cent. caribou meat. 
It is also true that in the summer when the caribou are 
skinny and for that reason poor eating, the wolves are 
fat because they are then feasting on an abundance of 
eggs and lemings, and their meat is, therefore, much 
preferable to that of the caribou. In order to econo- 
mize on ammunition we accordingly paid no‘ attention 
to the hares, geese, and ducks. 





An Uninhabited Land 

epee the men made their first camp ashore and 

slept the first night on a camping-ground that they 
knew would neither drift to seaward nor break up 
under them, I went to the top of the island and with my 
invaluable binoculars studied what I tcok to be the 
mainland of Banks Island to the east. There are two 
chief elevations on Norway Island. From the western 
one of these, looking across about two miles of the 
island and three miles of sea-ice, I saw, two or three 
miles inland on what I took for the mainland of Banks 
Island, several white spots which I had to watch for 
mere than half an hour before becoming certain that 
they were not a part of the stable scenery. They were, 
as I suspected, caribou lying down, and eventually one 
of them got up and moved, with reference to the others, 
enough to show that the white spots were really living 
animals. Had they been a little nearer than I esti 
mated they might really have been hares. With con- 
fidence in my correct judgment of distance, I immedi- 
ately concluded, however, that they were caribou and 
decided to make hay while the sun shone and my 
companions slept. It took me less than two and a half 
hours to get within half a mile of the animals, but 
they were on exceptionally level ground and hard to 
approach. Had _ they been traveling in any definite 


had been a small break- 
fast, for on the three pre- 
ceding days, we had 
not stopped to kill seals; but the caribou tongues I 
brought home made a good meal for all of us, after 
which we moved across to the deer-kill and camped 
there that night. 


A New Island Discovered 
WE now began some geographic exploration in a 
small way, for this coast had been only roughly 
charted by McClure as he sailed by it in the Investi- 
gator many miles off shore, more than half a century 
earlier. Our first discovery was that the land we 
were on, which McClure had taken for a part of the 
mainland, was really an island about seven miles in 
diameter and about four or five times the area of 
Norway Island. Eventually, many months afterward, 
when the Mary Sachs had joined us, we named this 

island after her captain, Peter Bernard. 

Long before our arrival in Banks Island summer 
had commenced. The rolling hills were beautifully 
green, reminding one of western Dakota or eastern 
Montana. The rivers had been pouring thaw-waters 
into the sea for more than a month and their compara- 
tive warmth had melted the ice in the vicinity of land, 
so that it was only on promontories that a landing could 
be made without the use of the boat. There was just 
enough driftwood on the beach so that the killing of 
seals for fuel was no longer necessary, and we dis- 
continued it, for the hunting of caribou on the grassy 
hill slopes is both easier and pleasanter than crawling 
like a snake over the slushy ice surface toward a dozing 
seal. At first we needed a little seal blubber to eat with 
the caribou meat, for caribou are thin in the early 
spring. Until the middle of July we killed no more 
than we needed for food from day to day, but in the 
latter part of July and throughout August we killed as 
many as we could com- 


probably iand near Norway Island and spend the sum- 
mer there, drying caribou meat for dog and man food 
for the coming year, and accumulating skins for winter 
clothing. Our intention was to board the North Star 
at Norway Island and to proceed with her north, if pos 
sible, to Prince Patrick Island, to spend there the com- 
ing winter. It was in anticipation of her arrival, as 
one possibility, that we were accumulating these large 
stores of meat. The other possibility was that she 
might be prevented by ice conditions from coming, in 
which event we should need the meat and some of the 
fat as food to take us through the dark period of 
winter, when hunting is difficult. The rest of the fat 
we needed for candle-light. 

In some northern islands it is necessary to depend on 
animal fat also for fuel, but in Banks Island there is a 
small amount of driftwood, enough so that fifteen or 
twenty miles of coast will provide fuel for a small camp 
for one winter, if economically used. There is also here 
another variety of fuel, the Andromeda Terragona, 
which we call “heather”—an oily plant that grows in 
small bunches a few inches high. When once the fire 
is started, heather will burn well, even if soaking wet, 
if a strong wind is available to fan the flame. In 
traveling over Banks Island we seldom went ten miles 
without finding a patch of it, and when we had occasion 
to remain for a week or two in one place we were gen- 
erally able to camp beside a good heather patch. It 
takes ten to fifteen minutes to gather enough fuel for 
cooking a meal. It burns much better after a day or 
so of sun drying, so that at our permanent camps we 
used to devote half a day at a time to gathering and 
drying heather. When it was once dry, caribou skins 
protected our stores of it from the rain. 

On a previous expedition I had spent four summers 
as a nomadic caribou-hunter, so that the present experi- 
ence was no longer novel, though I still found it 
pleasant. What chiefly detracts on the mainland from 
one’s enjoyment of this kind of life is the pest of 
mosquitoes in the early summer and the sandflies to- 
ward fall. In Banks Island there were a few sandflies 
and mosquitoes, but they were far less virulent than on 
the north coast of Canada or Alaska, and it was only 
for about a week in midsummer that they were really 
bad. 

Bernard Island is at the mouth of a river which 
in midsummer is only about knee-deep, although it is 
a quarter of a mile wide. It was a surprisingly large 
river for an island less than two hundred miles in 
diameter, as Banks Island is, and we occupied part of 
our time mapping it and its branches, and lived for 
several weeks on its north bank, about ten miles inland. 
Back of our camp was a high hill from the top of which, 
with our glass, we kept a sharp lookout for the moving 
bands of caribou. 


Watching for the Relief Ship 

UT a considerable part of the time we spent in 

watching the sea ice and wondering when it would 
break and move away from the coast, giving the North 
Star a chance to come up and find us. It was not till 
the first third of August was over that the ice finally 
moved to sea before an easterly wind. This was really 
as early as could be expected, but as no one had previ- 
ously had the opportunity to study summer conditions 
on the west coast of Banks Island, we had for two or 





fortably take care of, for 
the length of the hair 
made the skins suitable 
for clothing and the meat . 
had become fat enough to 
be good eating. The bulls 
at this season are much 
fatter and better eating 
than the cows, and the 
older they are the more 
desirable for food. For 
economy in ammunition, 
and also because of the 
excellence of their meat, 
we killed mainly old 
males, and by the first 
part of September we had 
accumulated the dried 
meat of forty bulls and 
about half a ton of back 
fat. 














I EFORE leaving Caribou 
Alaska we had given 

instructions that the North Star, which I had purchased 

just before from her owner, Capt. Matt Andreasen, 

should be sent to Norway Island as soon as the ice con 

ditions allowed. I had said that in the event of non- 

discovery of land north of Alaska, our party would 


after the first snowfa'l in late September. 


three weeks been in continual anticipation of a possible 
break-up of the ice. Even when it did go, it left a 
fringe of grounded cakes in the vicinity of land, espe- 
cially a belt of ice between Norway and Bernard 
Islands. No ship could, therefore, at this point have 
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followed the beach, but 
would have had to keep 
some niles to seaward 
For this reason there was 
In our minds ar eiement 
of uncertainty, since it 
Was not incor 
though unlikely, that M 
Wilkins, whom we ex 


celvaDile, al 


pected to De In command 
of the Star, might feel so 
certain about our having 
anded on Prince Patrick 
Island instead of Norway 
Island, that he might for- 
~get his directions and not 
land on Norway Island to 
‘ook for us. The day of 
landing we had built a 
moderately conspicuous 
beacon on one of the hills 
of Norway Island and 
left there a record, giving 
the date of the landing 
and our intention to go 
into the interior of Banks 








end to ¢ ape Kellett in a distance of one 
hundred miles we saw caribou only once 
in ten days. That was enough, however, 
for we had started with a week's supply 
of dried mea 


The season was now too late for geese, 





hut it was interesting to see that in the 
vicinity of the small lakes in the south 
ern part of the island the ground was as 
white with the moulted feathers of the 
geese as if a light snow-storm had just 
We learned later that these are 
in the main or entirely, the male white 
geese, who spend the summer here by the 
million. 

Cape Kellett is a hook-shaped sand 
spit. projecting west into the ocean 
ibout eight miles from the southwest 
‘corner of Banks Island. There is behind 
it a sort of a harbor, although not a 
good one. Good harbors for ships of 
light draft are found every few miles 
from there northward along the west 
‘oast. But neither behind the cape nor 
‘Isewhere had we seen a ship. We were 
iturally a bit downhearted when, on 





passed, 








Island hunting. But fogs ET a Sem 

ire frequent in summer 

and such a beacon, though visible at a long distance on 

a clear day, might easily be passed by in thick weather. 
The latter part of August caribou on Banks Island 

had become fatter than we had ever seen them on the 


nland. It was indeed a great temptation to kill as 





many as we could, for all three of us considered fa 
caribou meat the greatest of delicacies, and we knew 
that unless we killed a sufficient number during the 
summer we should before spring, if no ship came, be 
to the eating of the leaner winter-killed 
animals. But after the 20th of August we ceased kil! 
ing for storage, for the sea had now been open for ter 


reduced 


lays, and worry over the non-arrival of the ship begat 
to overshadow the Swiss-Family-Robinson hunting and 
providing spirit that had dominated us till then. Our 
conversation from day to day now concerned the pos- 
sible reasons for the non-appearance of the ship. The 
season ought to have been a little earlier on the north 
coast of Alaska than it was with us, and the North Sta 
should have left there in July and ought to have been at 
the south end of Banks Island when the ice cleared away 
n August. Within forty-eight hours after she should 
have been at Norway Island. By the last of August 
the ten days of open water had become twenty 
and it became thereby reasonably certain that, for one 
-ason or another, our ship was not coming at all. 


Searching For the North Star 
¥T seemed just possible that the North Star might 
i have been wrecked somewhere near the south end of 
Banks Island. We decided, therefore, to go to look 
for her. Asa preliminary to that journey of search, we 
excavated a huge pit among some rocks, cached there 
our stores of meat, tallow, and hides, and started south 
along the coast, with the six dogs carrying our bag- 
gage on their backs. As we proceeded south the ab- 
sence of ice made it continua!ly more and more evident 
that some circumstances other than local conditions of 
navigation were keeping 
the North Star away. 


he evening of September 10th, we camp 

1 at the foot of the Kellett sandspit. It 
was not that we were in any fear for our lives, 
for we were still able to do one of two things 
spend the whole 
continue our explorations the following year, or cross 
to the North American mainland sometimes during the 
winter, either 


winter in Banks Island = and 





rectly from Banks Island south across 
the ice sixty miles to Cape Parry, or else in the more 
yundabout way over Prince of Wales Straits to V 


teria Island and thence to the mair 


ancho near tne bea and mibht leave at ar 
time There ! eep ravines along the coast 
several of which I had to cross before getting near the 


ship, and as I took these at a run for fear the sh 


might set sa it an\ oment, | was out of breat 
vhen, three or fcur hur d yards away, I came 
ght of camp o! ore and realized that the sh | 
was not the water, but had been hauled high and 
iry on th land Further, 1 recognized the ship It 
was not the Nov S which I had ordered to come 


to Norway Island, but the Was Sachs, which, on a 


count ef her twin propellers, was the least suited of 


our three ships for ice navigation and which I ha 
nstructed to carry freight for Doctor Andersen's party 
as an auxiliary to the Alaska to Coronation Gulf, 
route on which ice f a difficult character is _ not 


nearly so | ‘ly to be met as near Banks Island. I ha 





ted her commander, Captain Pete Bernard, t 





come to Banks Island if he could, but only after havin, 
landed one cargo of goods near Coronation Gulf. | 
could not understand why the Sachs was there so soon, 
for in the ordinary course of things she could hav 
arrived in Banks Island after her Coronation Gulf tr 

only at the end of the season, and the signs were abun 

ant that she had in fact been at this point for a wee! 


or two 


They Thought We Were Dead 


I walked quietly down the hill, gradually regai 





nv breath, and the men who were at work butiding 
sod house gave me an occasional glance but without 


much interest, for, as I learned later, two members of 





their party were hunting inland and they took me t 
cone of them returning Iw Vithin ter irds wl 
Jim (ra vfor nyinee on tne Sac recog! ‘ rn 
and ir ise droppe shatever it was he w 
holding In a fraction 


a second he had 





and. But although we could have 
spent the winter in Banks Island and if 
continued our explorations the fol | 


lowing year, we should not have done 
so, for my companions were botl 


homesick. That evening when lI 
asked them if they were willing to 


continue the work of exploration with 
just the resources we had, they bot} 
answered that, while they did not se¢ 
any danger in the enterprise, they 
were too anxious to get back to the 
mainland, where Storkersen had his 
family and where Andreasen had an 

bitions of a fortune in the fur trade, 
into which he would embark with the 
capital he had made as wages on the 
expedition. We had already made a 
good journey and had done safely a 
thing most people considered impossible, and that 
seemed enough to them, and neither of them had 
sympathy with my desire to continue the « rk 


thon 


any 
just 


Our Discovery of Foot Prints 
"THE morning of September ilth we felt certain that 
no ship was in Banks Island, but to make assura! 

doubly sure we decided to £0 eight or ten miles beyond 
the cape. In this we had in mind not so niuch the 
sibility of finding a ship of our own, as a promise 

by Hullin S. Mott, who had, when we last saw the 
Polar Bear on the north coast of Alaska, 
promised me that he would land on or 


pos- 


» made 





Driftwood increased a 
little as we advanced to- 
ward Cape Kellett, and 
the land became more 
level and a little more 
fertile, although there 
are very few parts of 
Banks Island that are not 
densely covered with 
grass. 3ut caribou be- 
came scarcer as we 
traveled south, and sev- 
eral years of experience 
have now shown us that 
the north end of the 
sland is better supplied 
with animal life than the 
south end, whether in 
winter or summer. In 
the northern half of 
Banks Island it has sel- 
dom befallen us any year 
that we have traveled to 
pass two whole days with- 
out seeing caribou, but on 
our way from the north 





Stefansson on his arrival at 





Cape Kellett. 


near Cape Kellett during the following 
summer and leave there a small cache 
for me in case he bod reason to think 
that no ships of my expedition had 
reached Banks Island. With th ache 
in mind, and remembering 
Polar Bear had on boat party of 
Harvard men who had often talked to 
me about their desire to hunt 

oxen in Banks Island, 1! kept » 
the ground even more than ordinarily. 
in the hope of seeing footy: ; 


eS nts or other 








niusk 


iv eyes or 


traces. And sure enough, after a walk 


of three or four miles, I found a foot 
print in a mudd i i 





d y su 
prise it was not only remarkab : fres} 
but showed a type of boot worn by want 


men of our expedition and not commonly, 


others. 


During the next three o 
four miles I came upon footprints in half 
i dozen places, and it was not therefor: 
entirely unexpected when six miles be- 
yond the cape the masts of a schooner 
appeared from behind a hill] 
She was a mile away, and I 
cee her body, so I feared she m 





could not 


ight } 


wn re at 





Young snowy owls, Banks Island back 


readjust all his ideas 
for it seemed tnat 


wit evervbody t t 


our expeditior ha 
long ago decided nat 
we were dead. It was 
not easy to a 


whether Captain Ber 
CThomser ) 


the Eskimo sector 


nara o 


the party wa th 
most surprised but 
t was clear a quartet! 
of an hour later when 
the steward of the 


Sachs, William Baur 





came from a 

duck-hunt just 

around the point, that he was easily the most surprised 
of all. The steward had been in the Arctic for twenty 
years with various whaling captains and had, during 
the last three or four months, been explaining fron 
his bountiful knowledge of Arctic conditions, to ever) 
one willing to listen, just why we must have died 
long ago and why it was impossible that anything 
should ever be heard from us again. When he walked 
into the tent where Captain Bernard and I were drink 
ing coffee, he dropped on the floor the duck he was 
bringing in, and I saw physiological justifications for 
. 


the figure of speech that a man’s eyes “stick out o 
his head.” 

I learned within the first hour or two the reasons 
for the non appearance of the North Star and the pres 
ence of the Sac/ Mr. Wilkins, according to my it 
structions, had set sail early from the Alaska coast 
with the North Star, ar had arrived at Hersche 
1 some days anead of either the Mary Sachs or the 


but unfortunately had not yet set sail wher 





y arrives Opini at Hersche] Island seems t 
have been so definite on the point of our being lost 
that no one saw any reason why any ship should come 
to Banks Island to carry out instructions I had giver 
ooking forward to the continuation for several yeat 
of expleratory work of the expedition A thing whict 
[ had never considered was unmistakably uppermost 
in every one’s mind, and that was that if, contrary to 
ill reason, my party should be alive and in Banks 
Island, we should be in need of rescue, or at least 1! 
need of supplies on which to live through the winter 


Why My Plans Had Been Changed 
| HAD bought the North Star for the specific purpo 
of foll y th st 


of Banks Island nort} 





ward thr the ribbon of open water that commor 
forn ~ i? the ‘ \ It I eT het Veer, the land fast ce 
and the ! She was adapted to this work by he 
extraordinarily light draft of four feet two inche 
and her success a vear later in this particular sort 


i — 
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7 os mann” af 
. : iooking for traces _—— 
of navigation demonstrated in Banks Island what sh« 7 % 


n 





igs ‘ : . our party. 
had often before shown on the mainland coast of ; 


America—that, although she was small, she had par- 





ticular qualifications for reaching places whicn other ()* arrival at Kellett I 
hips found it difficult 10 attain. But the work I had at once considered 
planned tor her was ex ploratory WOrk, whereas n¢ the possibility of ere 


« had thought of anything but the possible assistance aunching the Sachs to 
, 


need n Banks Island So the North Sta) proceed northward, for 
Was taker o Coronation Gulf and the Vary Sachs the ice that had iz 


diverted from her Coronation Gulf voyage, because she t 








imi 


ated Wilkins two weeks 




















a a earlier was now = con 
vith this sh was sent to Kellett Wilkins vho fia pletely gone and the sea 
reviously intended to take the North Star exactly an le open as th 
where I had told him to, was now transferred fr tne Atlantic off Sandy Hook 
ommani of the Star to that of the Saci He b ignt But the Sachs was high 
her to Kellett by way of Cape Bathurst, but on the way n the land and could not 
one of her propellers, which stuck it at awkwa at b aunched without 
vies from the sides of the Sac had struck a cake of beams on which to slide 
ce, breaking the shaft her into the water, and 
The Sac accordingly ar ed at Kellett 1 " rij ve nac none avaliable 
pled condition the last week of August. She found some Even with the beams it rhe seal-blubber stove with scattered seal and bear meat on the edge of the wide lead that delaved 
‘ e party eleven days 
ce pressing down on the cape, and rounding t va would have taken a weelk : oa ; he ’ 
lifticult Although Wilkins did not 
seem to have had any serious expecta- — —_—— ae tents Ger the Morth Bier tan a 


on of finding us in Banks Island, he 
suuld undoubtedly have reached Ke! 


ad he had the North Star, or any 


most southerly beacon, built just be- 
fore reaching Kellett, containing no 


: : Ces record, because we had then despaired 
other ship the propellor of which was 





‘ ' of any ship coming. I had merely 
ocated amidship. Sut voing into the a : ; J 

ated amidshi} $id. s scribbled a hasty note for my com 
panions, who were a few miles behind 


7 


me, telling them to camp half a mile 


1 tr 1, 7 " 
e wit only one of twir propellers 


vorking, and that one located in sucl 


wav as to be almost sure to strike any 














y to the southwest of the beacon. When 
e of e that came near, ar fur they passed the beacon they had read 
thermore, seeing that the Sacl was my note and had left it there The 
therwise not in very good condition, following morning Wilkins, who was 
t juite properly decided to spend the hunting caribou several miles inland, 
vinter at Cape Kellett The plan was saw this beacon with his field-glasses, 
hat, after building a comfortable base and realizing that it had not been there 
nd killing enough caribou for a wir the day before, he hurried ove1 From 
ter’s supply of meat, they would pass the brief reference to making camp 
the dark period at Kellett and make haif a mile away he reconstructed cor- 
journey northward along the Banks L rectly the situation, for he was fam 
Island coast after the it ame Dack The Caribou-hunting camp thirty miles northeast of Cape Kellett liar with - hunting and tvavel- 


ing methods He knew that when 
ever we travel I have the men and _ sleds, or 





r ten days to get her 
aunched and started, and 
it was already near the 
middle of September, 
which in some years is the that our party was still intact, pr that at least 


pack-dogs, as the case may be, follow far enough 
behind me so that I have ample time to approach 


and kill any necessary game. He recognized 


end of the season of navi- two of us were still alive, sowhen he arrived at 
gation, while other years Kellett the night of the 13th he was not surprised to 
navigation is possible into find every one safe and well. 








October. It was soon There was nothing to do now but continue the pre 
seen to be inevitable that varations f wintering which Wilkins had already 
t > ‘yY mus he « ant , 1 : e 

the winter must be spent energetically begut After a few days of rest I sent 


at Celle nad ) ran " . : . 
_ Kellett, and we begat Storkersen, with his family who had come with the 
t adjust yurselves ‘ : ‘ 
0 adju secinlerutaid to Sach s, and Crawford and Andreasen with a boat, north 





that unfortunate situa : 
<5 along the coast to establish an advance camp as fat 
tion. : : a ‘ 
, to the north as possible They were able to go north 

On our way soutn along . 


the west coast of Banks ©nly about thirty miles when the increasing cold of 











Island we had built ipproaching autumn froze them in. Wilkins and I, 
heacons here and there Meantime, with the Eskimo Martkusiak went about 
on prominent hills, think thirty miles northeast into the interior to establish 
ing that some foggy night ‘" hunting camp which was to supply both men and 
the North Star might ogs with fresh meat for the winter. 
— pass us. These beacons Mr. Stefansson's narrative will be continued in the 
Unloading the “Mary Sachs” at Banks Island before Stefansson’s party found her neclosed records contain ext number. 
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ULIA ARTHUR was one of the stars of stagedom who responded most loyally to the need for providing enter- 
tainment tor the soldiers. During the Spring and summer of 1918 she toured the cantonments in the United 
States YIvING Fre adings and takine part 10 the program mes that WETEC arranged for the doughboys. She fOUNG 

thes soldiers mn the MARINE gure b lo respond to any wa selec tion that had the ré al spirit or the trenches and SO. 
when a friend of hers, another Canadian, Miss Agnes C. Laut, wrote her suggesting that she use the poems by 
Robert W. Service that were appearing in MacLean’s, she decided to try them. They made an instantaneous and 
tremendous h it. Miss Irth ur Lave “The Blood-Red Fou rage rre” from one end oT the l nited States to the other, 


and her AUaIENCES literally raised € FOOT ON every occasion. Thanks to the use that Miss Arth ur made Of il, thi: 








} 


stirring Service poem did a great deal to fire the enthusiasm of the American recruit, and perhaps had its share in 








stimulating the heroism of Chateau-Thierry and the Argonne. Nothing that Miss Arthur had in her repertoi 
, , , , ’ ] . ‘ - ¢ ~ ha a , . , , PF ° 7 a 
created such unbounded applause as the vigorous poetry that Mr Service was giving out at the time through Nl \C- 
’ cpp. ] } ae " : sabe Sled he : ae ; ‘ sy ’ : 
LeEAN’s MaGaAzINeE. The Blood-Red Fouragerre.” by the wavy. was pu ed in April MacLean’s, 1918 
re * m . - ,¢7 , } oj - 4 . 4 o de ; a 7 . . . +] . - ; — s 
1S pa ri ularl V pleasing to De able to present a recent f ure ¢ M SS f) / ron the cover of this 1SSue 
Start of a new series ot SeCTVICE poems: tor the treo names are 10-day asst ated in the minds of many 
a » e , . > , * ° #s . ye: 
score thousand Ame rican Soldiers. It was not necessary, however, t have any St a reason for Séle nN Julia 
Irthur 10 appear on the cover of MacLi AN S. She 1s unguestionably one ot the best RNOWN OF (Canadians. 

















ETER DEANE 
had never 
heard of the 
Mr. Weller 


his celebrated } 


eidel nor 





to nis son 


of advice 


For, if he had, he 


would proba bly 


neve! nave gone 7 
cruising in the (* 
Molly Jane in the nN 
first place and there 
fore the somewhat 


situation in 


delicate 


gE 








which he found him- “A 
self as a result of th \ 
last ride would never | 
have arisen. Peter 
was never one to 


advice 


men he 


spurn kindly 
Among the 
was headed,” 
which is one of the friendliest a 
tributes one man can pay another 
deeming him shrewd 
enough to look after himself, they 
had allowed him to rush head- “lf 
though possibly 


nsidered “long 


ana so, 


long to his doom 
that last is putting it a bit strong. 
One could scarcely connect Mrs 
Patricia Wyatt with a hapless 
word like that. Life with her 
would be just one lobster salad 
after another. 

The Molly Jane was Mrs. 
Wyatt’s runabout. Peter had 
walked to the village on this cloud- 
less August afternoon to see about 
the mending of a bit of harness 
and to bring his mail, and just 
east of the Eight Elms—the old 
Minafer place—the widow had 
picked him up. Then, the car 
being newly tired and in the best 
of running order, and its owner 
newly attired too (since a recent 
little smuggling expedition to the 
other side of the St. Lawrence) 
she needs must take a spin along 


the speedway and around by 
Cotter’s Grove and back, thus 
passing as many houses and as 
many buggies, wagons and 
pedestrians as possible. 

Behold Peter then, after she 


had set him down finally at the 
gate of his own place, walking 
rather moodily to the house where, 
upon entering his bachelor kitchen he immediately be- 
held a not unfamiliar sight—to wit, his table covered 
with a number of toothsome home-made viands in and 
on pasteboard dishes and plates and covered with picnic 
napkins. She had been there first, on her way down! 
Oh well, for all her aggravating little ways she was a 
good sport. She performed her generous deeds on the 
quiet—didn’t want to be thanked. That reminded him 
he had forgotten to thank her for that first lot of good 
things two weeks or so ago. Peter frowned with 
annoyance, not at his dilatoriness, but at the thought 
of all the obligations these would-be anonymous dona- 
tions put him to. Hang it all! It would take three 
strawberry festivals, a corn-husking and a_ harvest 
home supper to wipe out his indebtedness, and by that 
time the countryside gossip would have attained the 
volume and proportions of a tornado. 

in the midst of his frowning, however, he sniffed 
longingly at the palate-tickling odors that filled the 
untidy little kitchen. When you have lived intermin- 
ably on salt pork, boiled potatoes, blackstrap, baker’s 
bread and canned horrors there is something about the 
aroma of newly-baked bread and scones and fresh, 
sugared dougiinuts that partakes almost of the ce- 
lestial. Peter uncovered a plate of jelly rolls and 
prodded them with a speculative forefinger. They were 
He leaned down and smelt of a bow] of rich 
soup. It reminded him, with sudden force, of his 
mother’s soups. He ran his tongue over his lips and 
gulped; and then he saw a small loaf of walnut bread 
and gulped harder. These gulps had to do strictly with 
the emotions of the appetite, however. There were 
doughnuts and dainty ham-and-tongue sandwiches and 
there was a lemon pie with a thick, rich meringue the 
color of a gold-tipped sunset cloud. Peter straightened 
up and drew his eyes reluctantly away from these 
treasures. He strode over to the cracked mirror above 
the washbench. 

He looked at his image with a kind of stern appraisal. 


warm yet. 
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What in thunder did she see in him anyway! With 
vague disquietude, not to say alarm, he realized that he 
was growing old. He had been realizing it for some 
time, to be sure, but now he almost winced as the full 
force of it struck him, there in the harsh light from 
the uncurtained window. Growing old! And he was 
a lonely man and always must be, considering that of 
relatives he had none. Surely if there was a 
woman willing, not to say eager, to have him it were 
the part of wisdom and expediency to close the deal. 
She too—well, she wasn’t exactly young either. Peter 
continued to stand before his reflection eyeing each 
feature with cold severity—a plain face lightened or 
not (usually not) by sombre dark eyes, unsmiling 
mouth, rather large nose, grey-flecked, black hair, and 
the scar of a bayonet wound just under his right ear. 
Suddenly he laughed’ harshly. 

“T’ll do it!” 
those forty acres! 


blood 


he said grimly. “I'll do it if Jim’ll buy 
By the living jingo I'll do it!” 

He turned and made as though to take up the milk 
pails, but his eye encountered the table first and he 
stood, considering. He teok up a scone and ate it 
ravenously. He ate four in rapid succession. Then he 
tried a doughnut. 

“I ought to milk first,” he muttered with a glance 
at the noisy little clock on the shelf. “I ought to. But 
I won't.” 

Thereupon he drew up a chair and went about the 
pleasant task of eating in a way that would have 
kindled pity as well as delight in the eyes of the fair 
cook could she have witnessed it. Filled to repletion 
he rose at length and, taking up his pails, hied him 


leisurely to the stables. As the milk shot into 
the pail with the customary tink-tank that had 
become musicai monotony to hin he gazed 


out across the dewy meadow, through the open stable 
doors, and fell to wondering what they made all this 
fuss about romance and marriage for. It was infinitely 


an - 
PANEL ‘ ar 


VAN WERVEKI|! 


better to make mar- 
riage a strictly busi 
ness proposition Bi 
ithe widow now 

Here old br Nadie 


slapped his cheel 





1 out a’ nen 


x his stool more to the 


y vrh¢ 
go over and 
to-night,’ 


Peter muttered. “I’ 


see Jim 















\ have it settled befor: 

4 l sleep or—here 

S° when the last 

- chore was done, 

he took his way 

across the upper 

ae isture ar through the clover 

meadow by the brook to the old 

brown house with the twinkling 

lignts that crested Pine Hill 

Here dwelt his oldest friend and 

neighbor, James Butler, a not un 

worthy little man, but one who 

wore a permanently crushed air 

He was the husband of the best 

housekeeper in Dundas County 
Perhaps that explains it. 

As Peter vaulted the snake fence 
and approached the porch door, the 
shrill voice of the lady of the house 

sseiled his ears. He could also 


hear her stepping briskly about 
withir He 


“Sound 


considering 


stopped, 
s like poor old Jim’s get 
ting a tongue thrashing,” he re 
flected. “Perhaps I'd best 

The screen door swung violently 
open and the thin, 


of Mrs. Butler 


carmead 


angular form 
appeared. She 
a pail of something which 
she threw out. 

“An’ I’ve told you a hundred 
times if I’ve told you once,” she 
was saying, emphatically, 
to” 

Then the door slapped to and 
Peter remained, still irresolute, 
just south of the currant bushes. 
But presently he decided to go 
forward He might be able to 
save Jim from the rest of the lec 
ture. It wouldn't be the first time 

he had arrived thus fortuitously. 
‘Oh, come now, Mary Ann,” he heard Jim remon 
strating feebly, “you never look on nothin’ but the 
seamy side o’ life. Why don’t—” 

“Seamy? Huh!” Mrs. Butler snorted as she wrung 
a dish towel and slapped it over the drying rack. “It 
seems to be purty nearly all seamy—where it aint 
patches. Get out an’ split up that kindlin’ an’ leave 
me room to turn around for pity’s sake! An’ mind an’ 
come in the back way so’s this floor gits a chance to dry. 
Is that Bobby I hear comin’ in the porch?” she added, 
sharply. 


“never 


“Hi, you, Bobby!” sang out Jim. “Your maw 
you gotta wipe them feet ‘for you—oh 
Come in, come in!” 

“Thanks. Not 
Mrs, Butler. I 
heifer, Jim.” 

“Oh 


and he 


Says 
it’s Peter! 
this time,” said Peter. 
come over to take a 


“Evening, 
look at that 


yeah!” returned Jim, brightening perceptibly; 
took down his cow’s breakfast from its nail and 
joined Peter by means of some adroit stepping over the 
freshly scrubbed yellow floor. 

Peter noticed that Mrs. Butler watched every step 
with held breath and only gave vent to it when her 
husband after walking like a cat on hot bricks gained 
the comparative security of the verandah. 

Life-sentence himself to this? H’m! 


N a distant corner of the barr yard, seated on the 

edge of a disrupted hayrick, Peter and Jim by a 
somewhat devious conversational route that, beginning 
with the weather and the crops and passing on to a 
sick cow and the need for more fertilizer in the west 
field appeared to lead to no ultimate object, finally ar 
rived at a state of understanding, and the exchange of 
man-to-man confidences. Jim wasn’t exactly prepared 
just at present to purchase the forty acres of bush 
land. Peter said it didn’t much matter anyway as he'd 
“kind of changed his mind just in the last half hour o1 
so. 





He told Jim his trouble, told it curtly, half-savagely, 
as of one discharging a most uncongenial task, as in- 
deed it was. The whole instinct of his nature was 
against casting even the faintest verbal reflection upon 

‘ the intentions of a lady. 

“Of course, it may be only her little way, Jim. She’s 

she’s awful friendly and easy to make up to. But- 
well to-day she squeezed my hand and quoted those 
lines from Longfellow. You know—” 

“Ek? Longfellow? Po’try you mean? Say, 
looks serious all right! What lines was she—” 

“Oh, about life being short and time fleeting. It 
looked to me like a strong hint. And this isn’t leap 
year. I’m plumb up against it, Jim.” 

Jim shook his head helplessly and sighed. 

“I take it you don’t like her then,” he hazarded at last. 

“Well, I don’t dislike her. I—I might have got to like 
her if 

“Yeah?” as Peter paused. 

“Well, if she’d let me do the rushing. It’s a man’s 
place to do the courting, Jim. Yédéu know that.” 

Jim was silent and in the gloom Peter didn’t see his 
glance stray to the distant kitchen window. 

“You did your own courting, Jim, didn’t you?” Peter 
pursued. 

“It’s so long ago I’ve clean forgot, Peter. My wife 
was a widda woman an’—an’—they got a knack with 
them, you see.” Then he added loyally, “Mary Ann’s 
a darned good housekeeper.” 

“Well, a man’!] put up with a whole lot for the sake 
of well-cooked meals, Jim. Mrs. Wyatt, she—she 
cooks like all possessed.” 

“Does she now? A body wouldn’t think she’d get 
time she spends so much time runnin’ round in that 
dinky contraption o’ hers!” 

“T wish I knew what to do about it. I’m getting on, 
Jim. I don’t know what she sees in me, but I’m a 
lucky guy if I could just realize it.” 

“The Lord knows it aint your looks,” said Jim, 
candidly. “Why don’t you work the same dodge on 
her as you did on that Miss what-d’ye-call-her? Tell 
her you got heredit’ry cancer or that there’s insanity 
in the family?” 

Peter’s face was warm. 

“Well I haven't got a family for one thing and in 
any case it wouldn’t make a particle of difference what 
I said. She—she’s a determined sort, Jim. The affair 
with Miss Spiffer was mild compared to this. Right 
this minute I’ve got lumbago, but it wouldn’t faze Mrs. 
Wyatt any.” 

“I tell you what I believe,” said Jim suddenly, like 
one who is struck by a bright idea. “I believe you’ve 


this 


got what they call pers’nal magnetism. Yep. That 
must be it!” 

Peter started in some alarm. 

“Is it catching?” he asked eagerly then. 

“Nope, Peter. It aint. That’s the worst of it. I’m 


some older’n you an’ I never had it in all my life. So 
how can I give you advice? There’s somethin’ about 
you the women like an’ that they fall for. (I’m sur- 
prised you aint conceited!) Have you told the lady 
that your savin’s was all blown to glory in phoney oil- 


stock? That’s a test for your life, Peter.” 
“Yes, I tried that wrinkle t¢ She’s pretty well fixed 
herself and it didn’t startle her at all. A man’s nigh 


desperate when he'll admit a lack of judgment, Jim. 
You see my case, don’t you? I tell you I don’t hanker 
for double harness and at the same time I refuse to be 
brutal! What in Halifax is a man to do?” 

IM chewed a straw in silence. Peter 

kicked his heels restlessly against 
the lower half of the rick and watched 
the canal lights down the river, 
strung out along the deep sapphire of 
the night sky like diamonds on blue 
velvet. 

“Appears to me like you'd best 
clear out o’ the country—or else take 
smallpox,” suggested Jim presently. 

“Think up a better one,” said 
Peter, wearily. 

Jim was again silent. Finally he straightened 
up and seized his gloomy companion by one 
shoulder, chuckling like a small boy bent on 
mischief. 

“IT got it, Peter!” he chortled. 
pizen for the widda! Listen now 

“Sh-h!” cautioned Peter with an 
shoulder glance. 

“You know that little Minafer girl?” 

“Minafer girl?” 

“Near the village in the big frame house. 
this her name is anyway!” 

“That little slim thing with the long fair pigtails 
down her back? Well, what about her? What on 
earth has she got to do with—” 


“And it’s sure 


over- 


What’s 
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“She don’t wear pigtails now. Think a minute. 
was five or six years ago—afore the war. She’s pushin’ 
on to twenty-four or five, I reckon. Well, this is my 
idea, Peter, an’ you can take it or leave it; you must 
make her your alibi.” 

“Alibi! What—” 

“Now wait. With a female strategist (Jim pro- 
nounced it strateegist) like the widda you gotta use 
diplomacy (Jim accented the dip) an’ fight fire with 
fire. You—” 

“Don’t talk so loud!” and Peter glanced over his 
shoulder again, fancying he heard a crackle in the 
garden nearby. “Why do you pick on the little Minafer 
girl? I’m not setting out to break any hearts myself, 
Jim. I just want to get out of this tangle as easy and 
as quick as it’s possible to—” 

“I know. The reason I thought o’ Mattie—yes 
Mattie is the name, I remember! thought o’ Mattie 
Minafer is because I hear tell she’s a man-hater—a 
bitter one. So she’d have no feelin’s to consider. Call 
round on her some—just enough to shake the widda an’ 
git folks to talkin’—” 

Peter groaned. 

“If they talk much more their tongues’ll be paralyzed 
one of these days,” he said gloomily. “Well, goon. It 
sounds crazy, but I’m a desperate man.” 

“Mattie has had chances galore,” Jim went on. 
“She’s turned down half-a-dozen decent young fellas. 
You see, her pa didn’t exactiy treat her ma right or 
somethin’, an’ anyway her ma bein’ more or less an 
invaleed, Peter, the girl’s had everythin’ to do lone- 
handed. They’re livin’ on in the old place, but the 
land’s sold an’ all they keep is a cow now, but even so 
her ma’s a great care an’ the girl’s fed up with house- 
work an’ who can blame her for wantin’ to bolt? She’s 
a right smart little girl, but she’s never had a chance. 
Just work, work, work, from the time she was nine or 
ten year old. I’ve heard tell she used to milk seventeen 
cows an’ you know that big house musta nigh killed 
her sweepin’ an’ washin’ an’ all. She told every one o’ 
them fellas as they’d ask her that she had no mind to 
change her mode o’ life unless she could better it. 
She’s teachin’ herself a business course by mail an’ 
soon’s she can land a job she’s goin’ to take her ma an’ 
live in town. She likes the country an’ doesn’t care for 
town much, but she says she’s goin’ to really live some 
day. Them’s her words.” 

“Mattie you say? That’s a neat name.” 

“Martha, by rights. She’s got a Mary spirit an’ 
disposition but the Martha life has been thrust on her 
an’ it’s turned her into a kind 0’ machine I s’pose. Her 
pa died some few years back—while you was at the 
front I guess. Mind him?” 

Peter gave a grunt of assent. 

“He gave’ me an awful hiding once for stealing 
apples,” he remarked. “But this isn’t clear yet, Jim. 
What am I to do? Pretend to rush her?” 

“Do as you please. Drop in on her an’ borry a book 
or make a date to talk to the old lady. She don’t git 
out at all an’ they keep to themselves so, people think 
they’re stuck up, I s’pose. Git the habit o’ callin’ there 
an’ the widda if she’s at all sharp oughta take the hint. 
Harm’ll be done no one. You don’t care an’ Mattie 
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won’t. Chances are ten to one she'll treat you like a 
piece o’ furniture. But I take it it’s a case o’ any port 
in a storm?” 

“It sure is, Jim. Well, I’d best be hoofing it. I'll 
think the scheme over. As you say it isn’t like as 
though it was injuring anyone.” 

“No. Keep that afore you. 
shine up to the farmin’ fraternity. You're as safe with 
her as—as a duck on a horsepond. She’s a frosty little 
moon, quite out o’ reach o’ the likes 0’ you. But this 
is one time she’s goin’ to help a horrid man-creature— 
only she won’t know a thing about it! Good luck, 
Peter.” 


Mattie aint goin’ to 


UT Peter Deane, as he strolled homeward over the 

dew-drenched pasture land, was in anything but an 
exultant frame of mind. The scheme wasn’t on-the- 
square somehow. Nevertheless all week long, as often 
as he put the idea from him, it returned and the day 
Mrs. Wyatt caught him on the telephone and in cooing 
tones intimated that Friday evening was free and his 
company would be weleome—more, that she had some- 
thing very, very important to ask him—he took the 
plunge and told her he had a previous engagement. So, 
to make good his word he was obliged to put in an ap- 
pearance somewhere on that evening and the Minafer 
place being as good as any, and the nearest to reach, 
Peter tacked off across his ten-acre summer-fallow 
field and, taking a short-cut through the sugar-maple 
grove, found himself finally at the white gates of Eight 
Elms and without any valid excuse for gcing further. 

Few men who have not been ardently pursued by a 
fascinating widow—a war widow at that—will perhaps 
understand or have sympathy for Peter Deane. Good- 
natured to a fault, unwilling to hurt even a mouse 
unnecessarily, chivalrous to a degree and not unsociable 
for all his thirty-three years and “set” habits, he was 
vastly puzzled and not a little querulous over the per- 
sistent way Fate was keeping his peace-loving existence 
stirred up. He hated letting his telephone hang by its 
cord—it annoyed central and turned away business of 
his own. He hated not thanking people for gifts—but 
the more you thanked them the more they sent. He 
disliked being curt and grouchy—for his was a pleasant 
nature and he possessed the happy faculty of believing 
the best of a person until] it was proven he—or she— 
was undeserving of the good opinion. 

What was that about borrowing a book that Jim had 
suggested? Lucky he had remembered! So Peter 
opened the prim gates, strode up the gravel drive and, 
mounting the three broad steps, knocked loudly on the 
panels of the front door—a severe-looking door with- 
out a bell. There was an old brass knocker which 
Peter didn’t try but merely gazed at curiously and 
overhead was a half-moon transom of colored glass. 
The white frame house was a county landmark and the 
figures 1840 in the glass gave its venerable age away. 


IS knocking was answered promptly by Miss Mattie 

Minafer, trig and cool and a little disdainful as he 
could see even in the moonight. She wore a neat pink 
print dress and, sure enough, the pigtails were no 
more; or at least they were on her head now in a loose, 
unstudiedly-attractive mass—like corn silk, as Peter 
thought. 

“Good-evening,” said Peter. 

“Good-evening,” responded Miss Mattie as 
in politeness bound. 

“I came to borrow a book—if I might.” 

“A book?” 

“Any—any kind of a book, you know.” 

“Come in, please.” 

Peter entered and Miss Mattie turned up a 
bracket-lamp nearby and regarded him with 
detached interest. A farmer come to bor- 
row a book! 

“Your pa having had quite a little library 
I thought I might perhaps borrow a volume 
—now and then,” explained Peter easily, 
though the recollection of the late 
William Minafer’s literary habits 
had just occurred to him. “It’s 
coming on now to the long even- 
ings, you know 

“You are welcome to any books 
we have,” stated Miss Mattie polite- 
ly. “But I’m afraid they will hard- 
ly interest you. He was scientific 
tastes—the 


in his 


” 


occult sciences 
you know.” 
“Yes, I remember. Spiritualism, 


wasn’t it?” 
“Spiritism,” corrected Miss Mat- 
tie in her best schoolm’am manner. 

(She had taught the village 
school three terms.) 
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“Whatever it is,” said Peter, nodding. “That'll do, 
I guess, as well as anything.” 

Miss Mattie led the way to the living-room where a 
tall glassed-in bookcase stood. 

“Take your choice,” she said, swinging back the 
doors. 

Peter pulled out a volume at random. 
Science of Table-Rapping.” 


It was “The 
“This sounds—er—-interesting. I'll take it. Could— 
could I come back for another on Tuesday night?” 
’ responded Miss Mattie. “But come to 
It’s the use most. I 
nightn’t have heard you to-night only I was just going 
upstairs with mother’s hot milk.” 

“Thanks,” said Peter, picking up his hat. 
your ma keeps fairly well?” 

“Oh just so-so. By the way you mustn’t tell her you’re 
studying—that,” and Miss Mattie indicated the book 
with a nod. “She thinks spiritism wicked 
doubting God.” 


“Certainly,’ 


the side door, please. one we 


“IT hope 


says it’s 
Peter thought he sensed an implied reproof in this. 
“What do you think? he asked. 
She shook her head. 
“T have no opinion on the subject,” she said coldly. 
“It takes me all my spare moments perfecting my 
shorthand.” 


JETER now saw on the table nearby many outspread 
notebooks and sheets of paper and half-a-dozen 
sharpened pencils. A sudden idea occurred to him. 

“Have you anyone to dictate to you for practice?” 
he asked. 

“No, I haven’t. It’s my only drawback, too. Mother’s 
eyes aren't what they once were, and I can’t let her 
dictate though she often begs to do so. I get along 
somehow.” 

“If—if I came kind of early on Tuesday night,” 
Peter said boldly, “maybe—well, maybe I could help 
you out. I surely don’t care to berrow your books and 
give nothing in return. I—” 

“How foolish!” 

“Well, if—” 

“I mean, to say such a thing as that. It is good 
of you to offer to help me.” And Miss Mattie reflected 
gravely. “Very well. Come early Tuesday evening. 
I’) show you the ouija-board then, too.” 

“The—-the what?” and Peter stopped 
turned. 

“Father's ouija-board. You know. 
the—the spirits talk with it.” 

“Did he really? That’s a joke, isn’t it?” and Peter 
thought it no wonder the villagers had considered the 
old man “off.” 

Miss Mattie shrugged her slim shoulders. She wore 
an air of cold abstraction. Evidently she wished him 
off. So Peter went away, Miss Mattie’s clear-toned, 
indifferent ringing in his ears all the way 
home. 

As to the book he hadn’t had the slightest intention 
of reading it but for fear she might question him about 
it on Tuesday he took a tentative dip or two into it that 
very night—and ended by sitting up till two o'clock, 
which left him barely three hours for sleep. Thus does 
Fate manhandle our affairs for us, one and all. Peter 
might merely have cast the volume aside and taken up 
the tangled threads of his life again, leaving Miss 
Mattie and the spirits out of it and eventually receiv- 
ing the widow into it, but for Fate. 


short and 


He used to make 


farewell 


N Tuesday evening, just as the first friendly stars 

began to come out over the of the 
cedars on the river bank, below, Peter once more took 
his way, but springily now, across the fields and through 
the grove to the Minafer place. Miss Mattie was-dry- 
ing her hands on a kitchen towel and she nodded brief- 
ly at Peter’s apparition through the screen door and 
requested him to light the lamp. It was some little 
time before she joined him and he judged that a variety 
of bothersome little chores detained her somewhere and 
he examined the late Mr. Minafer’s library at his 
leisure. About eight o'clock she re-appeared, rather 
breathless and flushed from her exertions bué not in an 
Peter thought what a shame it was she had 


#0 


dense green 


ill humor. 
no help and wondered if she would take it in good part 
if he voluntes red to chop some wood or hoe the garden 
for her. 

He was introduced to the ouija-board and 
large glass globe resting on a pad of black velvet and 
then left to his own devices while Miss Mattie prac- 
tised an hour on a rattly old typewriter and then went 
upstairs to “settle” her mother for the night. When 
she came down again it was too late for dictation and 
Peter made his adieu and went home, carrying two 
books with him. He had indicated that he might drop 
in Friday night to return them. They were “The Veil 
and What Lies Behind” and “Consulting the Ouija.” 


also 


toa 


MacLean’s Magazine 

Peter saw a busy winter ahead, if he intended to 
read through the whole set, and he now decided he 
might as well. He was becoming deeply interested, 
enthralled even, with the occult and he hadn’t thought 
of Mrs. Patricia Wyatt all evening. But the memory 
returned with singular force as soon as he opened his 
kitchen door and struck a match, for there on his bare 
little table lay another lot of gifts from the goddess, 
including lemon jelly with whipped cream this time. 

Two days later in his rural-mail box at the head of 
the lane, Peter found a familiar-looking violet-tinted 
note addressed in a large, flowing, reckless hand, and 
dolefully swore. The note opened like a playful tap 
of a fan—and ended like a bombshell! 

“Dear old boy—I 


dear, were 


ot the 


1 old 

I'm 
our visit t 
relit 


know where you were Tuesday! Foo 
you trying to melt the Little Icicle? Never min 
1 least, tiniest bit jealous You remember 
Sequoyah's Stone on Dominion Day, don't you? 

Come up Sunday to dinner Patty.” 





the rest of the week. 
Was she really taking that Stone 
He spent Sunday afternoon in the 
barn loft reading “The Spirit Word” and thinking of 
breach-of-promise. Strategist! Why, she was a fe- 
male Foch, that’s what she was! And Peter fairly 
haunted the Minafer place the week following, arriv- 
ing so early and so often he was beginning to feel like 
a boarder. He grew into an odd habit too of looking 
back over his shoulder, but whether it was a 
embodied spirit he dreaded to see or the full and ravish- 
ing form of the pretty widow, he could scarcely have 
told. He made a tentative effort at confiding in Miss 
Mattie one night. 

“You know Sequovah’s Stone up on Indian Point?” he 
commenced, nonchalantly. 

Miss Mattie glanced up from her notebook and 
nodded. Peter avoided her clear blue eye and ruffling 
the leaves of his book went on hurriedly: 

“There’s a — a sort of story about it, isn’t there?” 

“A legend, yes.” 

“Is it true? I mean do many folk put stock in it? 

“Oh yes,” said Miss Mattie gravely. “I’ve heard of a 
lot of people who disregarded it and came to grief. 
It is evidently one of those legends that we must be- 
lieve—can believe.” 

“Would you mind telling me all you know about it?” 
and Peter’s anxiet i 


pStee was very uneasy all 


Good heavens! 


incident seriously? 


dis 


or 


was ill-disguised. 

“There isn’t much to tell. This tall flat rock stands 
at the extreme end of the Point—a promontory in fact 
it is. There’s just room enough for two people on it 
and there are two pairs of footprints, a man’s and a 
woman’s. They look as though they had been there 
since the Upheaval. Sequoyah was an Indian maiden 
who took a reluctant lover out there and threatened to 
kill him hin 
they say you can't find didn't 
marrv her. The inference But to 
this day the girl and her male companion who climb 
that rock and place their feet 
of those early lovers—” 

“Yes?” Peter prompted breathlessly as Mattie paused 
presumably for the purnose of making her ending the 
more impressive. “Yes?” 

“__ must marry!” 

“Must!” exclaimed 


and throw into the deep water below 
there—if he 


is that he gave in. 


bottom 


in the stony footprints 


Peter his brows close-drawn 

“Absolutely must or al] 
to them.” 

“T—let’s get out the board and 
the spirits. What say?” 

Peter’s air of levitv would have deceived a shrewder 
person even than Miss Minafer. They seated them- 
selves at opposite sides of a smal] table and placed the 
finger-tips of both hands on the ouija-board. Then they 
fell into a more or less trance-like state which they 
termed “concentration.” But for a long time 
Ouija remained unresponsive. Miss Minafer, her red 
lips anart and her cheeks flushed, whispered the 
tions Peter asked, relaying them on 
with at least a semblance of faith. Peter relied on her 
wholly. Being the child of her father she couldn't help 
but have “a pull” with those strange beings behind 
the veil! 

“Shall I take the plunge?” whisvered Peter breath- 
ing thickly and forgetting to elucidate to his medium 
what it was he intended to plunge into. 

“Better- * The board spelled out slowly 
after a long wait. 

“What must I do?’—next question. 

“Always-—dc—the—right—thing,”—reply. 

Peter’s face wore a puzzled frown as they rose from 
their seance at length, the ouija having closed up like 
an oyster after its two succinct remarks. 

“Miss Mattie,” he began as he took up his hat and 
began to brush it with his coat sleeve (though it was 
quite a new hat and Peter was never anything but well 
groomed when “dressed up”). “Miss Mattie, you always 
put things so clearly I’ve a mind to ask your advice on 


sorts of trouble will 


have a little go at 


the 


ques- 
to the spirit world 


go—slow.’ 





well, I'm in a fix. Horns of a dilemma, 
I mean.” 


the Old Nick and the Ocean?” 


a matter that— 
You know what 
“Between the 
“Exactly.” 
“State the case.” 
“T can’t. That’s the trouble.” 
“But innuendoes don’t help much, Mr. Deane.” 
“Once or twice you've called me Peter.” 
“Peter, then.” 
“That’s Peter with 
tion, his dilemma forgotten now. 


intense satisfac 
“I feel favored you 


better,” said 


should call me by my given name. I hear tell you 
don’t like farmers.” 

“T don’t.” 

“Why?” 

“Perhaps not the men so much as the life, Peter,” 


said the girl slowly 


“Now you 


“TI, what?” he prompted eagerly 


as she broke off. 


= different,” said Mattie reflectively. 
study. And—and once about twelve 


life was saved in a particularly gallant way 


You're 
and 


“You 
read years 


ago my 


by a young farmer. I have never forgotten him, 
Peter. I always liked him.” 

Her last words were very low. But he heard 

“Who—” he was beginning and then he stopped 

He looked at her. Then he looked away. That 
blush could mean but one thing: She loved that 
knight of the soil, whoever he was. With difficulty 
Peter held his curiosity in check. Unrequited love? 


Pride? 

And very suddenly his dilemma settled itself. Peter 
watched for a the bright, downbent 
head, the slim fingers pleating a fold of her apron, the 
lingering rose-color in her cheek. Then he went away 
with the briefest possible good-bye. } 


Prejudice ? 


moment longer 


Mattie stood watching his tall, loose-limbed form till 
it melted into the dark and the distance beyond the 


elms. She went back to her books and_ practised 
feverishly for half an hour. She was gaining both 
in speed and accuracy. 

QO* Sunday Peter waiked over to Mrs. Wyatt's. But 


on the way he dwelt over again upon an odd and not 
unpleasant thrill which he had 

that week when on sttidy 
at Miss Minafer’s. Peter was not usually introspe 
tive or disposed to self-analysis but he wondered why, 
when they had both reached for a dropped pencil and 
their hands had met briefly, 


experienced 
in the old living-roon 


twice 
bent 


just why his whole being 


had been filled with a strange turbulence. Again, she 
had admired a stick pin made from a piece of shel! 
and he had removed it and shown it to her and 

returning it she had remarked his good taste in neck 


ties—in a casual and t indifferent way too but 





his heart had responded in a manner that was truly 
perplexing. The widow lavished fulsome praise or 
him at all times yet never had warm words of hers 
made his heart do a hurdle. |So Peter pondered at 

he recalled a number of pleasing things that had 


Wy att 


ek curling 


ith Mrs. Patricia 
i Puritan cheek ef th 


nothing whate\ 


the shadow on lashes; 





the > of lips that had never known the touch 
f lipsticl ng of Nature’s own red, full-formed and 

Ve provocative Yr Peter didn’t think of that 
term; glinty, brown-gold hair full of imprisoned sun- 
hafts, hair that his hands itched to touch, to smooth 
or to rumple up as the mood swayed him; cool, clear 
blue eyes that would have been childlike but for that 
brooding wistfulness that arkened them so often 
Peter shook off thoughts of these things with some 
difficulty. 

On the following evening he announced to Miss 
Mattie that he and Mrs. Wyatt were to be married in 
two weeks’ time She re ved the news n sience 
Mrs. Minafer, who had taken lately to coming dowr 
stairs in the evening, was quite voluble, however. She 
left off complaining of the dampness and the rheu 

latis and the prices of garden produce and cor 

ratulated Peter. She praised the widow’s looks, her 
Vivacit her friendliness, her house and her car and 


all things else that until the prospective 





groom was weary. The only thing left unpraised was 
her strategy, but possibly Mrs. Minafer was ignorant 
of this superior quality of the charming widow 

“Yes, Peter, you're a lucky man,” repeated the ol 
lady in her high thin voice as she nodded at hin 
from her cushioned easy-chair by the coal-stove. “And 
October weddings are always the nicest for country 
folks. To tell you the truth, Peter, I was getting 
real anxious about you and this spirit stuff. It’s 
made you awful solemn or something. You used to 
be a rare mischeevious lad, Peter. The widow Wyatt 
will be just the one to perk you up again. Oh you 
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The 


HIS Parliament of ours suffered 

from the spring fever Along 

through April it resembled nothing 
so much as that uncertain month itself. 
It had its splashes of sunshine and its fleeting clouds 
drowsiness you could always 
' And more 
something te 
tle that was exciting and nothing 
deve ope d the facts that Sir 
White is still the 


and through its general 
feel that 


there was warmer we ather ahead. 


all it was a session of waiting for 





th 


i ortentous, Dut it 
Robert Borden and not Sn 


it was 


Thomas 





controller of Union desti s and that Daniel Dun- 
McKenz < more of a leader than his nominators 
thought or wished And it proved yet again that the 
crack of the whip will still bring the Government 
forces to heel on any or all questions. 
They’re great talkers, those Unionists, and the habit 
Ss growing cn then The quietest afternoon is liable to 
develop an oratorical windstorm shou some careless 





men ber stub his toe t gives any sort 
of a pretext. Even Dr. Michael Clark, the king bee of 
every atch he part in, is 
’ Time was when he made one or two great 
speeches during a session and let it go at that. Now 
he talks on evident attempt to prove 
that he is 





ig th 





talking n takes growing 


equacious. 


everything in an 
as prolific as he is magnetic. Most people 
can find an excuse for him. But there are others—men 
like Nicholson of Algoma, Vien of Letbiniere and Ped- 
low of Renfrew—who should hire a hall. They prob- 





ably think they were sent to Ottawa to enlighten the 
nation. They forget that it costs $10,000 a day to run 
this law factory and that there are other ways of 


practising economy besides buying thrift stamps. 

But this talk habit is epidemic. It starts with the 
acting Prime Minister and extends clear through to the 
back benches on both sides of the House. Sir Thomas 
White has, in fact, been one of the worst offenders on 
several occasions. Nobody blamed him when he juggled 
figures for hours in discussing the War Extension Bill. 
That’s a Finance Minister's privilege. He has to prove 
ws his end of the game down to the last cent. 








when you're whittling hundreds of millions down 


through the decimals it takes time sut when he 
treated titles and the Smart-Pratt charges in the same 
extended fashion people began to ask what was the 
matter. And the new popularity of the financial 


that 
the 


‘rs cabled 


Knight found him his excuse. It was pointed out 
troubles that weren't his own. In 
was travelling under ord 


at further additions to 





tuarters il 
the Canadiar ristocracy must be considered by a 
1 te In the Smart-Pratt charges he was de 
fending appointees of a Government of which he was 
en arl.y in cnarge He did the best he cou.d under 
the circumstances anda, f he did stammer a bit and 
ipse nt his « irtiality for the personal pronouns 
} 
whe } hy) hin 





The Temper of Parliament 
Bp! l that titles debate taken in connection with the 
2 Day rht Saving fiasco cid much to reveal the 
tem] f Parliar t The House as a whole was 
| 
more st \ favor of the abolition of titles than it 












Nor will The 
zie be an easy 
displace 


Macken 
man to 


INDERCURRE! 


by J. K. MUNRO 


Lllu trated Dp’ 
WILLIAM CASEY 


was against the adop 
tion of Daylight Saving. 
But in the latter case it 
was allowed to vote as it 
pleased, while in regard 
to titles, 


Thomas 


that the 


though Sir 
White 


question 


stated 
Was in 


no sense a party one, the 


report was spread at 
the last minute that 
repudiation of the Bor 
den orders meant the 
resignation of the Gov- 


ernment. How they did 


scurry for cover and 
what a sigh of relief 
went up when the 
clerk’s count showed 


that the Union flag was 
still flying at the masthead! 

For on just one thing is the whole House as one. 
Individually, severally and unitedly it doesn’t want an 
election. There are men in the Cabinet who believe 
that, if the Government would take the bull by the 
horns and go to the country on the tariff issue, it could 
come back with a good working majority. For be it 
known that Quebec is not more free trade in sentiment 
than is Ontario, that British Columbia is not in accord 
with the farmers’ fetch, that Mahitoba would not split 
than fifty-fifty and the Maritime Province elec- 
tors can be depended on to vote as their fathers did be- 
Then why not go? And the answer comes: 


worse 


fore them. 
“Why go?” 


I eve Parliament has in addition to the present ses 
three long years ¢ f life. Moreover, it 


inst premature or sudden death 


is prac 
tically insured aga 

‘There 
for the Government to fear defeat,” remarked a wise 
from a Free Wheat 
He might also have remarked that there 
Ministers among the 
of a ignment. of 
Wesley Rowell, Hon. James Ca der, 
Hon. A. K. Maclean get off at? 


] the Government 


are too many political orphans in this House 


d Liberal-Unionist who comes 
onstituency. 
vere a number of “political 


For, in case rea parties, 
where would Hon 
Sifton o1 
So the political orphans will keep 
it may work out the great problems 
but 
for the politically 
from the people 
war, it was to put the country 
footing. And, hi 
ssion, it could hard 


fresh mandat 


alive not only that 


if reconstruction so that 





it may try to build up 





homeless. Also it has inter 


preted its mandate 


winning the 





e and prosper ity 





1 that it so understood its n 


ind and go back for a 


ve its i 


r, Sir Robert Borden is its Premier. Whether 
nds to continue as such or to use his elevated 
s a vantage point from which to step into a 
anent Jj b is beside the quest on In either 

ll hang on. And ali the more so that he never 


ess someone is pushing hin At present thes 
ght push are holding him back. 

But if Sir 
Robert and his 
orphans do 


want an election 


tion re ust as 
anxious t stave 
one off t fter 
their August con- 
vention anyway 
nu not be 
magine that a 


is as peaceful in 
tical 
depths as the sun- 
would 


the poli 


ny surface 


indicate. 





In case of a realignment of 
parties where would these 
orphans go? 
Praying For Night or Blucher 
PARLIAMENT had up to the end of the Easter 

recess been in session for nine weeks or just as long 
as the entire session of a year ago. During that time 
To 
Hon. Wesley Rowell’s bill creating 
a Health Department, but not till it had cut out the 
social welfare part of it and been assured that the 
total number of members of the Cabinet was not to 
be increased. But it balked on the Highways legisla- 
Western members wanted to build railways 
instead of roads, while Tory members, whose patronage 
had been cut off, just couldn’t see the fun in handing 
money over to be spent by Provincial Governments of 
the Grit persuasion which were not converts to the 
principles of civil service or any other variety of re- 


it had hardly nibbled at the Government program. 
be sure it passed 


tion. 


form. And, with that measure held up, the Cabinet 
simply lay down on their jobs and started praying for 
night or Blucher—Mr. Blucher’s other name being 
Borden. 


of Parliament 
little to show 
seemed to worry much. It was a good- 
House that talked by day and schemed by 
night; and the scheming had more to do with the future 
of parties than the welfare of the country. But they 
busy. At least two factions of Grits and 
three of Unionists keeping their ears to the 
ground and trying to figure what every echo meant. 
There were early rumors from Quebec that prominent 
Unionists were trying to negotiate with Sir Lomer 
Gouin with a view to bunching commercial interests to 
combat the farmer offensive. Then young Lucien 
Cannon, the Dorchester fire-eater, blazed out with a 
denunciation of conscription and all connected with it 
that was interpreted as a counter-offensive calculated 
to fan race hatred into a brighter flame. This gave W. 
F. Nickle of Kingston an opportunity to come back 
with the greatest speech of the session. But while that 
speech made conscriptionists cheer it did little towards 
bringing Ontario and Quebec closer together. And the 
net gain lies with those who are scheming to have the 
g Grit declare for free trade and then, 

with the farmers of the West, sweep the 


Never in the history 
spent with so 


has so much 


ime been for it. And 
yet nobody 


aturea 


were all 





were 


conventior 


n conjunction 


country To do this Quebec must be held practically 
solid for the new doctrine And it ean only be held that 
way by keeping its hatred of Ontario at the highest 
possible temperature 


The Closest Watched Man in the House 
\yo! LD the West enter into such a compact? That 

remains to I Politics make strange bed- 
fellows and when politics and business coincide they 
Anyway for some time past Hon. 


the most 


t De seen. 
row stranger stil! 

z. ! - has beer closely watched man in 
the House. He represents the West in the Cabinet. Of 
course Hon. A. L. Sifton, Hon. James Calder and Hon. 
Arthur Meighen also imagine that they are Western 
representatives. It is admitted too that they hail from 
somewhere beyond the Great Lakes. But that 
No one but Crerar represents Prairie sentiment. 


is all 


He’s 
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a farmer, the best. of the Grain Growers, and frankly 
admits that he helped to draft the platform of the 
Council of Agriculture. Moreover he says with equal 
frankness that he thought it was a good platform two 
years ago and thinks so still. Most people thought he 
would be out of the Cabinet e’re this—he may be in 
fact before this is printed—but at the time of writing 
he is'a business man and is going to get all he can for 
his people before he makes the jump. Nor is it at all 
likely that he will jump clear across the floor when he 
finally hands his resignation to Sir Robert. He is not 
so much of a boy as he appears, this sun-tanned, youth- 
ful looking statesman from the Prairies. Also he has 
something besides brown hair beneath the soft fe't hat 
that he pulls down over his eyes in the House. He took 
hold of the Grain Growers when one stenographer and 
an office boy were all the help he needed to handle their 
affairs. Now he’s head of one of the biggest concerns in 
Canada. And he didn’t get there through trading his 
birthright for a mess of promises. 

The West has had its fill of being lulled to sleep by 
pledges made for election purposes. It is looking for 
something more substantial at the time of writing. It 
will take what it can get from the Union Government— 
and then it would appear that Hon. J. A. Crerar will 
wander forth in search of more. Where is he going 
to find it and how? Not, you may be sure, by tieing 
himself up to a Liberal Party that has given no evi- 
dence of seeing eye to eye with the West on this matter 
of tariffs. Still, there are those who expect him to do 
just this. 

On the evening of a day that had been a bit stormy 
in the Commons the rank and file were asking: “What 
is Hon. F. B. Carvell going to do?” The Fearless 
Fighting One had suffered from an attack from the 
rear. Butts of Cape Breton and Douglas of Glace Bay 
had charged him with letting a “force” contract for 
airplane sheds at Sydney, N.S., to a Grit undertaker. 
They had followed up with statements that the under- 
taker was head of a ring composed of several Grit 
politicians. And the spectacle was unusual, to say the 
least— a Minister attacked by his own followers and 
encouraged by the applause of the Opposition. After 
it was all over a Nova Scotia Tory remarked: “He’s 
going back to the Opposition anyway and, if we chase 
him out, they won’t want to have him.” 

Naturally conversation during the evening centred 
on. the incident. But when one of the French-Canadian 
leaders was asked: “When do you kill the fatted calf 
for Carvell?” he smiled softly and said: “Tell me, 
what is Crerar going to do?” And when he got the 
answer, “I guess you'll find him at your convention 
in August,” he smiled again. 

“Well, he’s invited,” was all he said. 

The Position of Crerar 
A ND it looks to be a rattling good guess that Mr. 
«4 Crerar wiil be at the big convention. Some people 
go so far as to predict that he’ll come 
away from it the new Liberal leader. 
But from here it looks as if they had 
the man sized up wrong. For this Mr. 
Crerar is a pretty hard-headed prepo- 
sition. He doesn’t know politics as 


Sifton, Calder and Meighen think they oe 
do. In fact he is said to be simple 
enough to believe that honesty is the SH. 4 


best politics. He may even have a 
suspicion that if he looks after his 
people his people will look after him. 
Sifton, Calder and Meighen have long 
ago decided that ifthey look after them- 
selves their people will look after them- 
selves. Their viewpoints are exactly “IS 
opposite. So, knowing what the Big x 
Three would do, is it not natural to 

suppuse that the Western farmer will 

do exactly the opposite? Doesn’t it 

look like a good guess that he’ll go to 

the convention to see, not what he can 

get for himself, but what he can get for his people— 
that having got what he could from the Unionists he 


will add to that what he can get from the Grits? Of 


course the latter are only prepared to give promises. 
And, if there is only one way to secure their promises 
and that is to defer payment till they are in a position 
to deliver, won’t Mr. Crerar go out on the cross benches 
and stay there for the present? If he does he’ll take 
some Western farmers with him—all those in fact who 
expect their political lives to last longer than the 


present Parliament. Perched there he will naturally 


make a raliying point for the actual free traders. And 
in these days of Farmers’ Unions and other trouble- 
some collections of individuals, who can tell but that 
another election might find him at the head of a fac- 
tion that could demand what it would from any Gov- 
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ernment that wanted to hang on to the 
moneybags of the nation? 

Of course, there is a whole lot of “sup- 
posing” in all this. But this man Crerar 
has possibilities. And those who don’t 
think with him that honesty is the best 
politics might pause for a moment and 
take a look at the career of the late Sir 
James Whitney. That statesman made 
people believe he was honest. Then he 
went ahead and did pretty much as he 
pleased. He died Premier and left be- 
hind a Government that is still living on 
his memory. 


* Mr. Crerar is only one of the fig- 
ures in this political drama that is 
being rehearsed behind closed doors and 
with the blinds down tight. Unless all 
signs fail, by the time this is printed there 
may be other additions to the little group 
on the cross benches. Fred Pardee is al- 
ready there. He has never felt at home 
on the Union side of the 
House and he turned down 
several offers of portfolios 
largely because he didn’t like 
the company. When he came 
back this session it was S 
noticed that he didn’t occupy 
his allotted seat among the 
near-statesmen but drifted 
around to the cross benches. : 
Still he kept his tongue be- ee 
tween his teeth till the titles 
debate came on. Then mem- 
ories of how Sir Robert 
Borden had put the preservation of titles in a preferred 
position boiled up in him and he spluttered over. Some 
of his friends say that he went further than he intended 
to but sure it is that, when he had jerked out a few 
sentences, the best that a shocked Cabinet could make 
of it was that they had lost a valued follower. Boiled 
down to essentials his speech was: That he had only 
differed with his party on one issue and that conscrip- 
tion; that the country needed Liberalism right now; 
and that the Party system was the only system of Gov- 
ernment. He is still sitting on the Government 
end of the cross benches, but the Liberal label 
is on him and he can be counted among those who wil! 
no longer listen to the crack of the Unionist whip. And 
it may have been significant that, seated around him 
when he voted against the Government on the titles 
amendment, were a few Western Unionists and Harold 
of Brant, who also refused to answer the S. O. S. sent 
out by the Unionist Whips. It will take a more serious 
division, however, to te!] how many of these have be- 





Pardee can be counted among those who will no 
Jonger listen to the crack of the Unionist whip. 





il Hon. 
unexpectedly in Ottawa one 





Sage come permanent members of the 
~ps Liberal-Unionist faction who 
i have thrown off their allegiance 

t to the Government. 
Qo sete A New Tory Party Formed 
STATRR Tass there are the Ginger 


Group of Tories. They have 
been so quiet this session that 
some people think they have 


J ceased to exist. But they are 
Z still with us and they are even 


said to have been the cause of a 
series of dinners of which a lot 
of people failed to grasp the 
significance. Anyway Hon. Bob 
Rogers appeared in Ottawa one 
sunny morning and e’re the lun- 
cheon hour the wires were carry- 
ing to all parts of Canada his 
clarion cal] to all good Tories to 
rally to the rescue of their coun- 
try. After doing a lot of hand- 
shaking and whispering he went 
on to Montreal where it is under- 
stood he conferred with those in- 
fluential ones who put business 
before sentiment and, as a re- 
sult, a regular old-time Tory- 
Protectionist party is in the pro- 
cess of organization. Add to all 
i ; this the fact that the Opposition 

= is divided into two factions—the 

diehards, who refuse the right 
Bob Rogers appeared hand of fellowship to any and 
sunny morning. all who turned their backs on 
Laurier in the last election, and 

the moderates, who realize that if they are going to get 
anywhere there must be a welcoming home of prodigals 

and you must admit that you have as mixed a dish 
of politics as anyone could ask. It’s more like an Irish 
stew than anything the bill of fare usually carries. 

The safety of the Union Government lies of course 
in the fact that it is closer to any and all of the factions 
than any one of them is to any of the others. That 
and the fact that all are planning for the future and 
not for the present. As I have so often remarked, no- 
body wants an election. A conversation between two 
Western Liberal Unionists is rather enlightening in 
this regard. They were passing along the corridor 
when one was overheard to say to the other: 

“I guess we’re not going to get many tariff conces- 
Sions. 

The other was silent for a moment and then ap- 
parently apropos of nothing, he asked: “What do you 


or» 
ties: 


} 


hear about the increased indemniti 

So right here and now you have to admit that those 
increased indemnities are destined to play a large part 
in the Government’s reconstruction progress. And the 
hardest thing the Opposition members will find to do 
during the present will be to vote against them. Of 
course they'll have to do it as a matter of principle and 
politics—but if the Government should happen to be 
short a vote or two to carry that measure there’s a 
bare possibility that one or two French members could 
be induced to sink their race prejudice for the moment. 
As for the Westerners one of them puts it this way: 
“If we don’t take home the tariff bacon we'll never come 
back. And you know that we can’t take home that 
bacon.” 

So what are the poor men to do? Why, take home as 
many and as big indemnities as the circumstances will 
permit. And before you blame them too much ask 
yourself what you would do in the circumstances. 

3ut while all this was going on, while Parliament 
was marking time and waiting for peace and Borden, 
some questions were being asked. And principal among 
these was: “Who needs a title so badly that a Premier 
can twice stand his followers on their heads in order to 
accommodate him?” Is it Sir Robert himself or is it the 
baron generally mentioned in connection with muni 
tions and bacon? Does the Premier intend to crown 
his career as the greatest of our war winners with a 
peerage and a seat at some permanent body that may 
grow out of the Peace Conference or the Imperial War 
Cabinet? Or does his duty to one of his makers compe! 
him to hold the title-destroying hand till Sir Joseph 
Flavelle is clothed with recognition of his deserts? Or 
is the demand for decorations more wide-spread but 
none the less insistent? Are there promises to pay in 
titles to those dollar-a-year men who sacrificed their 
time that civilization might not perish from the earth? 
Was the war for democracy really won by the makings 
of a new aristocracy? ‘ 

These are questions that time alone will answer. The 
Continued on page 69 





CHAPTER VII 


HE project for tak- 
ing back the Camp- 
bell Mine dropped as 
quickly as it had arisen. 
Campbell was frankly dis- 
appointed, and with no one 
more than his old associate 
Williams. From the day 
of the interview with 
Hugh the attitude of 
Williams had changed. He 
openly advised Campbell to 
give up the idea of oppos- 
ing his son-in-law. 
Whether it was owing to 
the manner in which he gave the advice or 
the craft with which he slipped the drop of 
poison into the medicine would be difficult t 
decide, but it appeared that he had definitely 
resolved that there was little nourishment in 
antagonizing the camp’s big man, and that 
he intended to put his money, henceforth, 
on the right horse 
‘ampbell openly stated that Williams had 
“sold” him—had withdrawn his encouraze- 


ment and 





Can 


promise of financial association 
some consideration that Lyttleton had 
only been too glad to pay. When he heard 
that Hugh had given to young Williams a 
tion in one of the smaller mines, he was 





certain of his conclusion. The situation was 
not a responsible one, but the salary paid 
was a great advance on anything that Wil- 
ams had received before. So, de ed 
Campbell, the victor made of his foes his 


treated them, when they came in, 





servants, 
with some consideration and honor, finding 
it wiser to use them than to break then 
The Williams people, women and men, had 
boxed the compass, so far as their ancient 
enemy was concerned. 

Hugh had done more to win their favor by 
giving the son a place in which he could be 
called “manager,” though in a pit employing 
ess than a score men, than if he had paid 
him twice the salary to be an under-strapper. 
Henceforth Lyttleton could 
the sight of his new subjects. 


lo no Ww rong in 
It was some- 
ing to hang on to the tail of a big man’s 








ite, to be on the band-wagon, to run with 
the rout. 

If Lyttleton was king and autocrat, who 
brooked no rival in rule, he did well by his 
followers. His wages were the biggest in the 
district, his mines were safest. He never 
risked a man’s life to save a handful of 
dollars in precautionary provisions, never 
i more than just 
g to a man out of luck, or a woman whose 
bread-winner had been taken from her. He 
ruled in the pits like a king, but he was a 
just king, one who knew his work better than 
the best of his men, said what he meant and 
meant what he said. When he fought it was 
to a finish, but he never fought for fighting’s 
sake, and never carried a grudge after the 


bill had been paid. 


failed to do the just and 


He could get men when 
other employers had to scour the country for them, and 
when through feebleness of age or sickness a man had 


+ 


ve the hard labor of the pit bottom, he never went 





on the parish. Lyttleton was the first man in that 
country to have compulsory pensioning in his mines. It 
was a rule of the Mines that each man’s pay was docked 
for his pension fund, and for every cent the man paid 
the master added two. If he became unable to work he 
was pensioned, if he died, his family received w had 
been coming to him. Other employers said Lyttleton 
spoiled his men, but Hugh knew that it paid. What 


others called his unfair pampering added not incon- 
siderably to the mine man’s profit balance every year. 
So when young Williams, out of a job, had asked for 
employment, he got it from the man whose rival he had 
been for a short day in the business world, and he fet 
it to be no humiliation to work for the big chief. Thus 
far had Lyttleton’s supremacy been acknowledged. 


HE was in New York little more than a week. While 

he was away Mary had taken careful note of the 
situation, and had arrived at a decision. The fault had 
been in the departure they had made from their first 
intention. She had allowed the proximity of an at- 
tractive man, who had been boundlessly generous, more 
in spirit than even in action, to affect her unduly, to 
assert its influence over her, Henceforward there were 


MAN 
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“Would that help much?" she asked, slipping her cheque before him. 


to be no misunderstand no trivial jealousies. It 
should be none of her business to scrutinize the lists 


of his friends, women or men. 





She should think no more of censoring his conduct 
than a man would the morals of his man friend. It 


should be enough for her to be the woman whom he 





mired—-what for, she could not imagine his official 
When he returned she met him with all the gracious 
endliness that was her charm. He had not been 
away long, but the brief absence had broken the con 
tinuity of their acquaintance so that he was enabled to 


see her against a background of change. He saw her 

the ht of a new revelation. Hitherto she had been 
the girl of the Sunday morning outside the grey church 
with the owd, streaming from Mass, hemming her in 


as a woman, with the charm of winsome gir 
1 by the gracious gravity of riper know 
woman he saw 
he had known, who had slipped her 
hand within his arm, and in a score of little alluring 


edge and experience. And the new 
was not the girl 





ways, insignificant enough in themselves, but of vast 
moment to him, had shown that she was coming, of her 
own will, to make the great surrender. The touch of 
the hand, the glance of the eve, the expression on her 
face when her mind was not occupied with thought of 
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been 


ances, 
in the town. 
tion on the ‘apparent estrangement. 


him, the kiss of the epochal 
night, had been slow, sure 
steps in the girl’s advance 
over the plain of indiffer- 
ence to the open fortress of 
the man’s heart. 

Now she was changed. 
She was no less pleasant, 
and delightsome, but some- 
times it seemed to him that 
she had halted suddenly on 
her way toward him, hesi- 
tant; at others he thought 
she was receding, not by 
active, positive steps, but 
as if, in some strange way, 
the distance appeared to be 
widening, mists and darkness enshrouding 
her. Her touch was rarely laid upon him, 
friendly kindness took the place of tender- 
She was comradely, the broad-minded, 
far-visioned woman, engrossed in his 
schemes, kindled by his business ambition, 
wholly with him in his determination to make 
a place in the wider world of social and 
political life. 

Twice he suggested that they should re- 
sume their outings, for spring had come, and 
the world of death had leaped from its sepul- 
chre to warm-pulsing repeated life. In the 
whisper of the winds, the bursting of the bud, 
the vibrant music of air and sky, lake and 
new, haunting, intoxicating 
thrill, to which the heart sang in ecstatic 
response. On both occasions she made some 
excuse, compensating him by accompanying 
him more frequently on his smail trips about 
the town, and attending church occasionally 
with him. He came less often to the house, 
and rarely stayed long. She understood, of 
course, that her father’s half-veiled hostility 
made his visits difficult. 

“What has happened to your husband?” 
Mr. Campbell asked Mary brusquely one 
Sunday at lunch. “I suppose it is all Wil- 
liams these days? He has young Jack eating 
out of his hand, and he and Alice seem to be 
on great terms. Only yesterday I saw them 






ness. 


sea, was a 


talking and laughing on the street. I 
notice that she doesn’t come here very often 
now.” 


“If anybody else had made such a 
malicious little speech I should have thought 
he wished to make me jealous,” she laughed. 
“Fathers really ought not to seek to pro- 
tect their married daughters from their hus- 
bands, especially one who is as attentive as 
Hugh. He has been clamoring for me to go 
flying all over the country with him, but I 
have been unusually busy lately.” 

“People are talking,” he said, gloomily. 
“It was a fool arrangement.” 


greed made no reply. It was true that 
. Alice was rarely seen at the house. Only 
once since Christmas had she been there, 
whereas before it had been rare for a week 
to pass without a visit. The girls had never 
intimate friends, but rather agreeable acquaint- 
thrown much together by the scarcity of society 
Mary recently had put her own construc- 
On the occasions 
] 


when she had met the girl she had noticed an absence 
of the old vivacity, a seeming reserve and shyness. 
During the following weeks Mary noticed a change in 


Hugh. 


He was more silent and reserved on the few 


occasions she saw him, and spoke less of his business 


affairs. 
terests in lumber and pulp mills. 


the little he told 


time 


facto 
her fath« 


the n 


n our experience. 
nflux 


Outide his mines he had developed wide in- 
1 She gathered from 

her that these oecupied a great deal of 
on, since they were not yet on a satis- 
From him she learned that 
uddenly revived his desire to take back 
Williams had drawn out of the pro- 
d supposed that it had been definitely 

joned. Now Campbell had told his son-in-law that 
yught he could secure the financial aid he required 
ndle it. Hugh had agreed to accept a mortgage 


and atte! 


ry profit bie basis 





he repurchase price, as he had provisionally prom 


think he is making a mistake,” said Hugh. “The 
ial situation generally is rather gloomy, and 
is the threat of labor troubles for the first time 
We’ve had in recent years a great 
of foreigners, Germans, Austrians, and Rus- 





sians. More than half the men in the pits are of this 
class, and they’ve introduced a troublesome element 
into labor here. There are a few the lot more 
gifted with tongue than ig ability, and they’re 


men 


WOrkKIT 








preaching anarchy. It’s a bad time to start. You 
know that I say this in your father’s interest. I spoke 
to him of it, but he always appears to suspect my 


motive. If he wants to the mine he can have it, 
now or at any time, but this is no day to begin what 


would practically be a new 


take 


concern.” 
“He has not mentioned it to me,” “I don't 
He’s not fit for 
who is to help him?” 


said Mary 
want to see him enter business again. 
it. I wonder who it can be 
“T haven't the least “However, 
his mind I’m always acting 
afraid I put my foot into it 
It seemed to me he felt hic 
Of course he’s always been 
is own account before, and I thought if he 
had some responsibie position he would be happier. I 
offered him the vice-presidency of one of my lumber 
There wouid have been a little office over- 
sight to keep him occupied—no real hard work though 
nd a small salary, say round $2,500 a year, but he 
didn’t take it as I meant him to. It seemed to him a 
sort of bribe to keep him out of competition with me, s« 
he refused it almost as if I'd insulted him.” 


dea,” Hugh replied. 
he won't listen to me. In 
with ulterior motive. I’m 
him in another way. 
want of independence. 


with 


master on h 


companies. 


“You mustn’t take any notice of his whims,” said 
Mary. “I don’t know why it should be so, Hugh. You 
are endlessly good to us, and we give you the meanest 
return.” ‘ 

“T wasn’t asking for that, Mary,” he answered. “I'll 
make a good thing out of it one of 


these days. I'm 
an invincible optimist where you and yours are con- 
cerned.” 


She made no answer, fearing her own weakness. 
Whenever there came into their conversation an inti- 
mate personal tone, she was afraid of herself, and her 
only refuge was in silence. 

“YN the evening of the same day she was in her room, 

when there came a tap on the door. In response to 
her call her father entered and took a seat. He 
chatted for some time on casual topics, and then 
brought up the matter of the repurchase of the mine. 
Lyttleton, he told her, had agreed to re-sell to him, 
taking a mortage for the money. The business could 
be. upbuilt at once and put on a profitable basis. All 
he needed was working capital. The banks were tight- 
ening their policies, and, with his place mortgaged up 
to the hilt, he was not in a position to borrow from 
them. 

“You have what Lyttleton set aside for you,” he said. 
“It was-a hundred thousand dollars, was it not?” 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“Not a great deal spent, I guess? “he suggested. 

“No, the principal is intact. I have used only part 
of the interest,” she said. 

“T could use $50,000,” he told her. “That sum would 
put me in an absolutely secure position. I should be 
indebted to no one, and would soon be able to pay you 
back, and get rid of Lyttleton’s hold on the land and 
mill. Of course you would get your interest—more 
than the bank pays you.” 

“But, father, you couldn't expect me to do that,” she 
answered. “Anything that belonged to me you could 
have, as you know, but that is not mine.” 

“Whose then is it?” he demanded. “Was it a pre- 
tended gift? Something to brag about? Has he put 
strings to it?” 

“It is mine, absolutely,” she replied. “Hugh doesn’t 
brag of his zifts, nor does he put strings to them. He 
has never spoken to me of his gift from the day I re- 
ceived it.” 

“Then why can’t 
asked. 

“Because I don’t regard it as mine,” she told him. 
“IT take what is needed for the house and myself out of 
the interest, that I ought to do, in justice to my husband 
who wishes me to be supported by him. The principal I 
won’t touch.” 

“Not even to help your father gain his independ- 
ence?” he demanded. 

“Not even for that,” she said. “Why can’t you con- 
tent yourself with the comfort we have, father? There’s 
no need for you to enter business. The interest earned 
by the money I regard as mine, and you may have 
anything you want for your comfort. The upkeep of 
the house is less than two thousand a year. Mother 
and I are not extravagant personally, and you’re 
heartily welcome to the two thousand a year that is 
left when everything else is paid for. No one would 
know of it but the two of us, not even Hugh.” 

“If you have'the soul of a pensioner, [ have not,” he 
replied and left the room. 


you lend part of it to me?” He 
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CHAPTER VIII 


N the early autumn the storm fell on the mining and 

financial] worlds. Though there had been some fear 
and foreboding, the crash came with the furious sud- 
denness of a tornado. Banks, growing panicky at the 
sight of gathering clouds in the larger world, shut up 
their coffers. They were not lending any more. Se 
curifies, deemed good as gold before, were worthless as 
collateral. 
ancial 


Canvas was hastily hauled down, and fin- 
instiutions awaited the hurricane snugged down, 
and with bare poles. 

In the little 


went 


mining town two of the 
into receiver’s hands the 


Before the 


ae 
Ssmailer 


first 


com- 


of the 


panies day 


storm. week was out tradesmen here and 
there were following suit. Businesses began to topple 
like houses of cards, the fali of one bringing others 


down in ruin. Lyttleton’s mines were the only ones on 
which the general disaster seemed to have no effect. 

One would have thought that amid the widespread 
ruin, the pitmen would 
stable firm in the district, whose payroll kept a thous- 
and families in comfort. He was regarded as im- 
pregnable, and perhaps on this account there was less 
compunction in attacking hi Nevertheless the strike 
that Lyttleton had sometimes feared actually came. 
One day the men presented demands that he could not 
meet and, on receiving his refusal, walked 
body. 

Then came a black day when the rumor ran through 
the town that thé man who had been thought invincible 
was faltering. It was regarded, at first, as a silly tale 
spread by malicious foes. Louder became the whisper. 
The big man had his funds ali sunk in investments, the 
nines, mills, timber limits, pulp and lumber mills. The 
compulsory shutting down of the mines had cost him 
heavily. Inability to fulfil contracts had damaged him. 
He might be a millionaire in ordinary times, but mil- 
lionaires were dropping on every hand, the bigger they 
were the heavier their fall. The financial world had 
buttoned up its pockets, hidden its gold under the bed. 
The old peasant instinct had come back. It was every 
man for himself and the devil take the hindmost. 


have rallied about the one 





e 





cut ina 


T was a few days before Christmas. The storm of 
rumor had swelled and died away, to burst out again 
with redoubled energy. 

“T guess your man is going tfie way of the rest,” said 
Campbell to Mary, one dreary morning. “His was a 
short day. People fancied he was too big to be downed, 
but I tell you there never was a man so mighty that he 
couldn’t be humbled. Things may turn out to prove 
that you were a wise woman. You have your money, 
fast and tight. Nobody can touch it, no matter what 
happens to him. The house is yours and all in it, and 
you have just yourself, neither chick nor child to carry 
his name.” 

“What has happened to Hugh?” she asked, knowing 
little of the tales that had been widespread. 

“Getting pounded from every side, the men out on 
strike, his contracts cancelled on all sides, his lumber 
and pulp interests choked in their costly beginnings. 
He’s a rich man—but property poor. They say it’s only 
a short time off when he'll have to walk the plank,” 
said Campbell almost exultantly. 

“Ts it true, mother?” asked Mary, when her father 
had left the room. 

“That's the general report,” 
bell. “It’s said that his interests are so involved that 
he’s embarrassed. 


answered Mrs. Camp- 


Much of his outside business is only 
in the beginning stage in which money has to be outlaid 
heavily. Then there is this wretched strike, and, I 
understand he has had losses owing to the collapse of 
other firms. I sincerely hope he'll be able to weather 
the storm.” 

Mary went up to her room and called Hugh on the 
telephone. After some time one of the watchmen replied 
and told her that Mr. Lyttleton had gone away and 
would not be back until the following day. The call 
had been a sudden one and he had left by car at almost 
a moment’s notice. Mary felt a little depressed. It 
was the first time he had gone away without calling 
her up to tell her of his intention. Little by little the 
gap was widening, and al] her philosophy did not make 
the contemplation of it any more agreeable. The day 
passed away drearily, one of those grey, lowering days 
when the dark, massed their 
weight on one’s spirits. 


clouds seemed to lean 


oo went to bed early to relieve a weariness that 
\’ neither book nor music, nor the affairs of the house 
could dispel. She woke soon after midnight. The 
night was bitter cold, following an evening’s snowfall, 
the stars burning frostily, a keen wind blowing from 
the West. She switched on a lamp near the bed and 
took up a book. One o’clock boomed from the great 





grandfather clock in the hall, its note throbbing on 
the heavy stillness and echoing through the hall and 
long corridors. The world outside slept its heavy, 
winter sleep. She shuddered at the whimpering of the 
wind little shrill shrieks sounded like 
the dream troubles of the slumberer. Now and again 
the trees snapped and crackled in the keen frosty air, 





its occasional 


as if the sleeper had turned impatiently on his bed. The 
following silence was the more impressive. It had un 
fathomable profundity that crowded with the 
spectral things of the night, felt rather than visible or 


was 





heard. Then the heavy air shook, the house trembled 
as if shaken by an earthquake, a dish fell from the 
shelves in the kitchen below, and the dull crash of a 
deep thunderous roar rolled over the valley—a second 
and third—ther a deeper silence, broken presently by 
the sound of a runner speeding along the road. Mary 
turned off the ligh ! 1 faint red glare showed 
through the windows. She sprang from bed and ran to 
pull the curtains aside. The sky eastward was filled 


with red flame, its tongues leaping high into the fire- 
shot blackness. 

“They’ve blown up and fire 
father exclaim. “It ha 
and they’ve done it.” 


He dressed hurriedly, took 


ill,”’ she heard her 
ong enough threatened, 





horse and sleigh from the 
usly along the road within 


stable and was driving furio 
five minutes. 

Helpless, the two women sat through the night and 
watched the fire extend until the whole block of 
Lyttleton’s mills, save the offices, were a roaring geyser 
of fire. They saw through glasses the buildings dis- 
solve, the roofs crash dowr ward, the clouds of sparks 
and flying embers spread over the land, the walls fall 








glowing, smoking ruins. 


ai day broke the tall white mill and storehouses 
were a black, smoking offense upon the face of the 
snow-white landscape. It was nine o’clock when Camp- 
bell returned with the story. An attack had been made 
on the buildings by the foreign strikers at midnight. 
The two guards had been seized, the dynamite stores 
raided, the derricks smashed and thrown into the pits, 
the engine house dynamited, the mill with its costly ma- 
chinery blown up and fired. The establishment—the 
finest in that part of the land—had been made a use- 
less scrap heap. Aid had come too late. By the time 
the police had arrived from their distant quarters, the 
evil work had been done. Before the greatness of the 
catastrophe even Campbell was awed. 

“A quarter of a million won't make good the loss this 
night’s work has caused,” he said. “Not half covered 
by insurance. It will be the finishing punch for Lyt- 
tleton. Even if the men were to go back to-morrow, it 
would be late spring before he could get going, and if he 
was money pinched before, what will he be now?” 


T was late in the evening when Mary received word 
that Hugh was back. She called the stable boy, bade 
him get out her sleigh, and drive her into town The 
nine o’clock convent bell was ringing as she went again, 
on foot, up the lonely steep and turned into the dismal 


lane, its snow blackened by smoke and dead embers 
from the fire. She stood for some moments to look 
upon the piled up ruin, a gaunt skeleton of vanished 


greatness. The edges of the pit were bare and more 
ominous-looking than ever, the derricks gone, the huts 
swept away, and nothing left of the multitude of build- 
ings and appliances but the The big main 
office was in darkness, but there was a light in the 
private room. 


offices. 


She glanced through the window. Hugh was there, 
seated at his desk, a sheet of calculations before him. 
As she looked, he sat up, leaned back, deep in thought 
She was proud of him with a new pride. 

Whatever he had done was forgotten, banished, for 
given. The fault was hers. If he had wandered away 
because of her coldness, she would win him back. Not 
for an instant did she doubt her power. She would ask 
no question of him, accept al! that was past, take the 
blame on her shoulders; but he was hers and 
none should ever take him away from her again. Had 
he shown signs of brokenness she would have pitied 
him, but on his face was no sign of despair, no trace of 
wincing before the blows that had been rained upon 
him. He was still the his back hard 
against the wall and fighting with all the mighty power 
of him. Then what mattered loss, wreckage, black 
ruin? The man was infinitely bigger than the calamity. 
If he was being driver : 


own 


fighting man 


back, it was a retreat more 
glorious than victory, for it had in it the promise that 
he would come again. He fell back that he might 
launch his smashing drive at the over-confident foe the 


more irresistibly. 


Continued on page 73 
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SALVAGE—A CANADIAN IDEA 


OTORING in France along a road close enough 
| to the fighting front to be broken by shell 
holes and at the moment under intermittent 
fire I was held up in the traffic by an 
empty lorry that recklessly bumped its 


way along the narrow strip of road 
way left for the outgoing line by the 
ingoing loads of battle supplies 


g 
It was 


not quite empty. From the 
dusk beneath the cover there peered 
out at me the wizened, leathery face 
of an ancient French peasant woman, 


a refugee from the strife she had dared 
for four long years. And under her 
derelict visage, on the back-board of 
query I had read 


without interest: 


the lorry, stared a 
many times before 
“What have you salved to-day 

Even my driver laughed 

that youthful veteran of 
stony indifference 
thing in but mea! » 42 
hours and trouble. fa 
My eyes were opened to a “¢. , 
story I had been reading 
without understanding. So 
quietly and unobtrusively 
had it been weaving its 
plot into the great theme 
of war that few noticed it, 
fewer spoke of it, and none 
gave it the credit it de- 
served as an essential fac- 
tor in victory. 


or 


to every 
war 


engine 


It Was Canada’s Invention 


F it is the last gun and 

man that wins a war, 
Salvage will bob up at the 
end with that gun. For 
Salvage is to the material 
forces of the army what 
hospitals are to the men 
It has made the bottomless 
pit°of war fathomable. It 





was the life-line of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of the raw materials of war 


leather, steel, iron, brass, powder, cloth. It despatched 
the breeches buoy to brigades of guns of all sizes, to 
squadrons of saddles, to corps of rifles and boots and 
haversacks and uniforms. It fought the submarine 
menace with the most effective of weapons. It par- 
tially solved the transportation problem, the produc- 
tion problem, the man-power problem. It helped 
magnificently to defeat an enemy more independent of 
it because of years of preparation. It held down the 
taxes of a world struggle and enabled the 
belligerent countries to step into peace with their wind 
good and their equipment fit enough. 

Incidentally, but vital to this article, it was the 
product of Canadian brains, as were the trench raid, 
the tump line, the canthook as a war weapon, light rail- 
way construction, army farming, and a of other 
members of the great family of victory. So proud a 
product was it that the British Army copied it entire. 
Which was no new sensation for the Canadians. 
fetich of the French. Among the 
peasants, as we discevered through that wonderful 
country, it supplanted the progress of invention and 
innovation. The flail repudiated the threshing machine 
Conservation, economy’s modern cousin, never 
more at than in the Canadian heart mind. 
And conservation developed, through the exigencies of 
the case, into that powerful arm of military service 
known as Salvage. 

Conservation is an instinct of some Canadians. Now 
and then one came across it at the front in its extreme 
form. During the heavy fighting of 1918, after four 
years of war had strewn France with its 
marks, a Canadian newspaper friend visiting the front 
for a few days entered the mess one evening with all 
the dignity of virtue. Solemnly, holding aloft one of 
those little cartridge clips that will for years be earth 
of the very earth of France, he informed us that he had 
found it. Where, he enquired, should he hand it in? 
And not one of us even smiled. 


til 
‘oOlossal 


host 
Economy is a 


was 


and 


home 


ceaseiess 


An Invitation to Save 
ce at Ablain St. Nazaire I noticed conservation first 
in organized form. There in the semi-shelter of 
Vimy Ridge was a welter of ruin unrivalled along the 





Upper—Ammunition boxes in a village captured by the Canadians. 
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FROM LINE ALWAY 
BRING SALVAGE 


Lower—The hard part of 
Salvage. 
four hundred miles of battle line. Whole villages had 
been so completely levelled that in early 1918 one rode 
through them without suspecting they had ever existed 
For years the Germans had been lobbing over destruc- 
tion into that corner. So that the jagged remains of 
the church are perhaps more famous—in art, at least- 
than the Cloth Hall at Ypres or the Rheims Cathedral. 
It was while returning from the ruined church with a 
Canadian artist that I came on Conservation, the fore- 
runner of Salvage. 

Before an extensive area covered with engineers’ 
supplies was a huge sign which he who ran might read. 
Behind it a battery of big guns was lazily awakening 
to the afternoon strafe. The walls of the church stood 
dull white against the hills to the west. A mere trickle 
f water, dignified by the name of the Souchez River, 
meandered as a ditch beside the road. And only two or 
three miles away, around the curve of the hollow, lay 
Lens and its shattered suburbs, that town of evil but 
wondrous fame to Canada. 

“Think,” commanded the sign in a whole line to 
itself; and then: “before drawing R. E. stores, of the 
following prices: 


£ m6 6a 
1 sandbag costs . ee : ae 0 8 
1 large steel shelter .......... mi 6 3 
1 small steel shelter ........... 5 18 9 
1 roll wire netting ......... te tie ae 4 0 
1 sheet corrugated iron .......... 0 x 3 
1 pick LRAT ae ee a 
OO SE EET en ee: 0 1 6 


ECONOMIZE 


1. By not indenting for more than you need and can 
use at once. 

2. By bringing back all too 

parties. 

By salving all the material you can and 

where you can instead of new. 

4. By remembering that everything has got to be 
paid for.” 


Is taken out on working 


using 


The official photographer has made a record of that 
sign for posterity as the idea behind Canada’s Salvage 
scheme. 








Canadian Bravery and Salvage 
Cana entered again into my experience when the 
’ Canadian 


Corps was resting at Pernes to block 
the victorious path of the 
enemy in early 1918-—or to 
be ready for one of those 
famous attacks which 
placed the Canadians by 
themselves in the eyes of 
the German Army. 
Bethune had moved up 
so close to the front that its 
future was uncertain. Its 
citizens had been gone for 


months, and the soldiers 


who moyed amidst its 
strafed ruins looked into 
houses and stores that had 
been left as they stood 


when the sudden terror of 
capture drove their owners 
to flee without the family 
penates. Life in Bethune 
was as uncertain as a 
feather in the wind. One 
felt it keenly when, drift- 
ing through the deserted 

streets, a whining shell dropped in the next block 

and altered the skyline before one’s eyes. 

Back at Pernes, short ten miles away, an old 
barn had become an auction room where French 
officials sold to the highest bidder stoves and grain 
and hay, the unorganized salvage of Bethune. Then 
the Canadians took it in hand. Lorries made daily 
trips. They backed up to the empty houses and 
stores of Bethune, loaded with everything portable, 
and rumbled back to Pernes, where every available 
space was requisitioned for storage. From ugly 
lorries there poured into these barns beautiful 
mirrors of past centuries, ornate chandeliers, tables 
and chairs, stoves, anvils, paintings—the most inti- 
mate possessions of a people who love their country 
sO passionately that they have never become emi- 
grants. And everything was tagged with the num- 
ber of the street from which it was taken. Danger- 
ous work it was. To-day the lorries would plan their 

duties for to-morrow—only to find when to-morrow 
came that the street they were to work on had 
vanished. But with dents in their sides, and holes in 
their covers, they emerged from the shelled towns each 
night with another day’s record of Salvage. 


The Wonderful Fruits of Salvage 
UT Salvage, with a capital S, 1 became acquainted 
with first at Boves, an uninhabited one-streeted 
village of ancient visage down there south of Amiens. 
In that fight Salvage almost wearied. Its muscles 
ached. It so nigh to over-reached itself that it threat- 
ened to hamper transportation instead of relieving it. 
For the unexpected appearance of the Canadians was 
successful beyond the power of any organization of 
Salvage to cope with it adequately. Hitherto booty 
had been a mere incident of success. But when it 
takes the form of a couple of hundred big guns, among 
them a half dozen of the hated long range, high velo- 
city five-point-nines; of equipment enough to outfit an 
army; of weapons of offence and defence never before 
met— then it ceases to be an addenda and becomes part 
of the text. F 
When the Corps wiped the dust of Amiens from its 
feet there remained as its mark such a hoard of Salvage 
as had never before rewarded an attack on such a 
width of front. A whole field was covered with it— 
stacked and piled. It might have been an exhibition of 
the necessities of war. The big guns were off some 
nearer Amiens, for they merited separate men- 
tion and, technically speaking, are not included in the 
sphere of Salvage—though Salvage rescues them as it 


miles 


does the other equipment 


In the fie Id of Salvage 
} 


were great groups of machine 
guns an of rifles, bayonets and swords un- 
counted, grenades and cartridges in boxes piled higher 
’s head, shells of every calibre, helmets of 
stacks of khaki and field grey clothing, 
leather in its multitude of shapes as used in saddles, 
straps, carbine carriers, German haversacks, boots, and 
bayonet scabbards. 


heaps 


than a ma! 


botn armies, 


Amidst this litter men were producing order. Every 
item was in its own pile. Live German shells and 
grenades were being “dehorned” by delicate but seem- 
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ingly reckless hands. 
future study. 

At this stage of the year’s operation I came per- 
sonally within the broad horizon of Salvage and learned 
something of its ramifications. In the hurry of moving 
from Dury, the Headquarters town, back to the Arras 
sector, a careless batman neglected a haversack of mine. 
By the time I could return for it, 
with the troops that followed us. “See the Salvage 
officer,” I did. And the machinery 
he immediately set in motion made me feel like a joy- 
ride clergyman, visiting the front for the first time. 
I never recovered my haversack—but I have copies of 
a month of correspondence that continued long after 
I had ceased to care, and extended back and forward 
from corps to army in that interminable way of mili- 
tary efficiency. It ceased only when, oppressed with 
the necessity of getting on with the war, I insisted that 
I had found the lost detail of equipment. 


Novelties were set aside for 


it had disappeared 


advised everyone. 


Saving Ran Into Millions 

GALVAGE emerged from the experience in my eyes 
“a tremendous machine of bewildering efficiency, a 
great rolling of wheels that had long since passed 
from humian control. 
times at the front. 

Salvage came into official existence only in March, 
1917. Before that it‘had been merely Div 
independent in 


One got those impressions some- 





sional effort, 
its various units but ambitious enough 
to reveal its possibilities. The one exception to the 
detachment of its early history was during the Somme 
offensive of 1918. In those two months of August and 
September more than $2,000,000 worth of ammunition 
alone was salved, and $2,500,000 in ordnance. Six 
million dollars was the record of that short period of 
organized Salvage in the Canadian Corps. 
Accordingly only a few months intervened before 
the system was permanently adopted as a recognized 
part of the military machine. Since then there are 
official figures that prove its value beyond cavil. From 
March 14th, 1917, to the end of that year the Cana- 
dian Corps was better off by $8,200,000 through the 
benefits of Salvage. For the next year I have returns 
only up to the end of August, including, therefore, only 
the Amiens battie of the tremendous season of fighting. 
After that time the Canadian Corps was advancing so 
steadily through a welter of German booty and the 
surviving possessions of French refugees that esti- 
mate is impossible. But in those eight months of the 
year, with only one battle, Salvage turned in $4,500,000 
in material. And it must be understood that the value 
of German and French materials was never included. 
It might not be clear how such an amount could be 
represented by British Salvage alone. The explanation 
is the revelation of the true sphere of Salvage. Sal- 
vage, concerned as it was with German booty and the 
recovery of French property, was primarily the salva- 
tion of British equipment discarded or lost in the ordin- 
ary course of war. It followed close on the heels of a 
conquering army, of a moving unit. When a battalion 
changed its location it left benind bits of outfit, deliber- 
ately or carelessly. Salvage picked it up. When an 
advance was made it often happened that whole units 
dropped their equipment to facilitate the operation. 
Salvage came along and saved it all. In the trenches 
remained stores of bombs, iron rations, blankets, 
ground sheets, ammunition, when the soldiers had de- 
parted. Salvage neglected 
none of it. The battlefield 
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petro] tin. But why Salvage should bother with it was 
apparent to no one but Salvage in all that petrol-tinned 
France. But the army suddenly called for 1,800 one 
day, and Salvage had a thousand on hand blocking the 
landscape. 

But there is no intention of implying that the soldiers 
did not co-operate in salvaging. There were established 
dumps all along the Canadian front. There were, too, 
sufficient signs and appeals to remind the men of those 
dumps. And the Canadians responded by bringing 
back with them from the Advance areas enough res- 
cued material and equipment and tools to make their 
co-operation a worthy addition to Canadian assistance 
in the war. 

The system of Salvage was well organized for its 
work. Each Division, as well as the unit known as 
Corps Troops (that body of men required around the 
Corps distinct from the battalions), had its own organ- 
ization for salvage. It followed its own forces, estab- 
lished its own dumps, received credit for its own sal- 
vage. The First Division salvaged $250,000 worth of 
recaptured British material at Amiens alone. The 
Third estimated its savings up to the week before the 
Amiens fight at $655,704. There was a profitable 
rivalry induced by such a system. 

When the Corps arrived at a new area it was the 
duty of the Corps Salvage Officer to furnish each of 
the Division Salvage officers with maps showing the 
location of dumps. Smal! sub-dumps were formed 
under the Division aegis, and their contents were trans- 
ferred back to the main Division dump as transporta- 
tion became available. Here was undertaken the great 
task of sorting and classifying. Sorting was accord- 
ing to kind, classification to serviceability. This com- 
pleted, everything was despatched to the Corps Salvage 
dump. Here what was serviceable and fit for immedi- 
ate use was turned over to Ordnance; serviceable, but 
requiring repair was returned to the Base repair shons: 
and the unserviceable was sent to the Base for break- 
ing up. There unserviceable clothing became rags, and 
broken rifles were examined for serviceable parts. 

In the collection of the salvage care was taken to con- 
fine the initial work to perishable material. After that 
the field was more deliberately combed. 


How Souvenirs Were Secured 


"T’HE sub-dumps were located where possible near a 

light railway or frequented road. The Divisional 
dumps had to be convenient to a light railway. The 
Corps dump was beside a standard gauge railway for 
transportation to the Base. Light railway trains that 
went up with ammunition or troops returned with sal- 
vage. Lorries were requisitioned on the return journey. 
Salvage had no transportation of its own but it had 
considerable powers of requisitioning.. 

Salvage collected the material left at casualty clear- 
ing stations. Rest camps were cleaned up by camp 
commandants and town majors, and when the accumu- 
lation grew to sufficient proportions Salvage carried it 
away to the dumps. If the Corps moved too quickly 
for Salvage to complete its job the Salvage Officer left 
behind him a map of the area not cleared. 

An incidental feature of Salvage operations was its 
contribution to the War Museum to be built at Ottawa. 
Scores of packing boxes were despatched direct to 
Canada—and scores more would have gone had Salvage 
had the authority it should have had. In that case it 





was a store of equipment 
discarded by the wounded 


the attackers and attacked. 
Salvage pushed out in the 
frin of the shelling and 
“ 


escued it. 





Salvage missed little; it 
closed its hand on things 
hat seemed the antithesis 
of the needs of war. 3ut 
one never knows. For in- 
stance, the army to which 
the Canadian Corps was 
attached at the time developed one of 
those unaccountable cravings that 
come even to the soldier. It wanted 
two chaff cutters. Well—the Cana- 
dian Corps Salvage Company pro- 
duced them immediately. 


Upper—A_ heap of 


o ° . r e brass 
Salvage in Smal] Things me 


YALVAGE turned up its nose at nothing. The 
ubiquitous petrol tin seemed to the soldier 
worth nothing save in its varied capacities 
for adding to the comfort of dugouts and tents 
It was his wash basin, his waterpail, his brazier, 
his chair, his protection from wind and shell. “ 
War would have been a hotter hell without the 
















Germans from French 
villages, 
by the 
Lower - 
evidence of 

Canadians saved. 





might have prevented the peculiar situation that de- 
veloped of Great Britain taking the choice of every- 
thing captured by the Canadians, for the Museum to 
be constructed in London, England—where very few 
Canadians will ever see some of the finest trophies of 
the war, cautured by their own sons, 

The personnel of Salvage was drawn from the Area 
Employment Companies, consisting mostly of B2 men. 
The objection to this was that the men trained in salv- 
aging were subject to recall by the Employment Com 
panies at any time. Towards the end of the war it 
was proposed to form a permanent staff, as the duties 
justified. 

Salvage recalls to my mind several scenes during the 
later stages of the fighting. Out before Arras a wide 
plain was largely filled with heaps of the trophies of 
war, much of it equipment, shells, and even guns re 
captured from the Germans after they had captured 
them from the British during their early successes of 
the year. Such an abundance of material did the Ger- 
mans lay their hands on in their drive that they had 
not had time or means of removing it. Now hundreds 
of thousands of dollars’ worth returned unharmed to 
the original owners to be used as first intended. There 
were thousands of British shell boxes to help to solve 
the shortage of wood and labor; and there were shel! 
casin 


ready for use again. 





in piles that needed only to be touched up to be 





Corps Salvage dump was during those days a hive of 
industry and a centre of deepest interest. It was nec 
essarily some distance in the rear because of the de 
struction of railway further forward. There it had 
settled down to show just what Salvage can do with the 
broken, dented, rusted, mud 
on every battle front. 





-d stuff that accumulates 


A GREAT heap of empty oi! drums represented a dis 


aah 





1 when the Salvage Officer 
happened one time to see an empty drum overturned 
The little bit of oil that dripped from it gave him an 
idea. And ever since the drippings have averaged 500 
gallons a month of clear gain. In one shed two men 
were hammering at pieces of bent tin rescued from 
damaged petrol and oil receptacles. And in a corner of 
the shed e third man illustrated their use. Signs—the 
multitude of painted signs necessary through the areas 
of the armies—were growing under his hand. No more 
valuable wood or tin for the signs of the Canadian 
Corps! Another shed was devoted to the cleaning of 
British rifles. A heap of 150 lay ready to go back to 
the trenches, polished and bright, their action perfect, 
I Knapsacks, 


cartridge belts, haversacks, and trenching tool carriers 


tinct operation, It start 


in as good conditions 


as ever they were. 





and even clothing were being cleaned for immediate 
re-issue. A home-ma 
tract the solder from the heaps of tins necessary to th 
life of an army 





furnace was struggling to ex 


better than our own 

Iwo had been captured at Amiens 
that belonged once to the British Army and had beén 
improved in German hands. German field kitchens arid 
hot water heaters, German tip-carts—one fitted with 
British wheels—German camouflage— and the German 


There were German cookers 


awaiting disposal 








pre-dated us in camouflage and always excelled in it 
German folding and were in the 
dump. A furn: to offer no service. The 
casings of the shells that had once fired on St. Pol had 
ired at Vis en Artois, thirty miles away, and 
German shaft blowers had 
already been utilized by the Corps in the Headquarters’ 
dugouts at Demuin. 


bicyele stretchers, 


ce seemed 





been capt 


were welcome souvenirs. 


Rolls of German barbed wire, 


German gas cylinders, German 


wagons and limbers 


were mixed with the accoutrements of our own armies 
Bicveles and motorcycles were in condition to be re 
paired. Germar! rrugated iron was stronger than 


our ordinary variety and would be quickly put into 
service. 

There was an atmosphere of efficiency, of con 
pleteness, of a confident solution of many of the 








collected by 


but retaken 

Canadians. 
-A _ practical 
what 





nost trying problems of war about that collectior 
Canadian Salvage had 
handed on its lesson to the 
rest of the British Army 
It had revealed its story t« 
those best fitted to estimate 


Thereafter it 
was content to work silent 


alue. 


ly in its own way, replac 
ing production in part by 
conservation, preventing 
the strain and perils of 
shortage, recovering what 
would mean the difference 
between exhaustion and 
mere weariness, shortening 
the war every day it was 
in operation. 











spammers er 





WHY DID WE LET TROTZKY GO: 


HE way things look at the 
moment, some Canadian poli 
ticilans or officials were chiefly 
>ponsible for the prolongation of the war, for the 
great loss of life, the wounds and sufferings of the 
winter of 1917 and the great drives of 1918. And they 
ire doing their very best to prevent 
Parliament and the country from getting 
at the facts. Wh 
were hanging on in France and our loyal leaders at 


Ottawa and throughout the 


> our splendid armies 





country were straining 
every nerve to support them with more men, some- 
one was betraying them at Ottawa and down at Hali- 
fax. When General Sir Sam Hughes asked some ques- 
tions in the House of Commons, Hon. M1 
Secretary of St 


Burrell, 
there was no informa- 
which was untrue. 


ate, simply said 
tion on the subject; There is a lot 
of information obtainable, but the persons who know 

y effort to hide the disagraceful 
part they may have played and prevent any effort to 
trace the episode to the persons higher up. 





em to be using eve 


Dele IAL reports such as Sir Douglas Haig’s re- 

view of the war and many speeches and other 
utterances of men who know, show that but for the 
Russian breakdown the war would have been over a 
year earlier. 

The man chiefly responsible for the defection of 
Russia was Trotzky. Trotzky—the real man now 
Russian affairs, acting under German in- 
was arrested and held in the internment 
camp at Amherst, N.S., on the very definite instruc- 
tons of the British Secret Service, who knew exactly 
who he was and what he was proceeding to do. They 
protested strongly against our releasing him. Yet our 
uuthorities released him at the request of someone at 
the British Embassy, Washington, acting they say on 
{ request of someone in Washington. 

Let us look at the evidence as uncovered by the Bri- 


t.sh Secret Service 


recting 
directing 


structions— 


n Russia, and by the equally excet- 





lent Secret Service and passed to the British. 
Or the British found through Russian associ- 

3 he remsky, Lenine > ind some lesser leader Ss 
were tically in German pay as early as 1915 and 
t ered in 1916 the connections with Trotzky, 
then living in New York From that time he was 
closely watched by the clever section of the Police 
Department known as the “Bomb Squad.” In the 

rly part of 191¢ German official sailed for New 


‘lligence officials accompanied him. 
as held up at Halifax; but on their instruction he 
profuse apologies for the necessary 
delay. After much maneeuvring he arrived in a dirty 
little newspaper office in the slums and there found 
to whom he bore important instructions. 
e 1916, until they passed him on to the British, 
Bomb $ 1 never lost touch with Trotzky. 





| name was Braunstein and 


hat he was a German, not a Russian 


ihey discovered tnat his rea 


The Career of Trotzky 
} 


\ RUSSIAN acquaintance who recently passed 
4% through Toronto told me he knew him very well, 
uspected him and once as a pretext asked him to 
refully, a document into German and 


Trotzky failed on the Russian, but his Ger 





translate, 





Russian 
nan was perfect. 

The U.S. Int Department further found 
that he had for vears been in the German Secret 
Service in Russiz In August 1914, he had ostenta 
tiously been expelled from Berlin. He went to Paris, 
where he was soon identified as a German. He had to 
get out. Then he went to Spain. The Allies protested 
and he moved to the States, where he became active in 
Russians in Wes 
tern Canada say he was instrumental in getting over 
5.000 foreigners to sail from Vancouver and other 
ports for Russia who were trained and instructed for 
propaganda purposes. They were largely Germans and 
Austrians traveling as Russians. 

He organized those who remained behind into groups, 
and by this time enough was known to take him very 
Long before the Russian Revolution oc- 
curred he had announced it in New York. He was 
closely watched and all his speeches were recorded. 
He was identified and at a meeting on February 2, 
1917, he was introduced as Mr. Bornstein. Just when 
the U.S. was severing relations with Germany and 
war was certain, he started the campaign against mili- 
tarism and the doing away with the U.S. Government 


iigence 





Russian circles there and in Canada 


seriously. 


Canada Lost an Opportunity to 


Shorten the War 


once and forever. A typewritten copy of the speech 
was given to Colonel Biddle of the U.S. army, who 
that night read it over the phone to Colonel Van 
Deman in Washington. Another copy went to the 
British Secret Service. 

On March 26, the night before he sailed, Trotzky 
addressed a large meeting organized by the German 
Federation to say farewell. The Bomb Squad took 
every word down through a dictaphone, and made a 
list of those present. In al! 180 of them were to sail. 
Emma Goldman, who used to visit friends in Toronto, 
e platform. Trotzky explained quite frankly 
and clearly that “they were going to Russia to push the 
Revolution as it ought to be pushed.” 

“You who stay here,” he cried, “must work hand 
in hand with the revolution in Russia, for only in that 
Way can you accomplish revolution in the United 
States.” 


was ontr 


N the S.S. Christiania, on which he sailed, were 

several British Secret Service officers. On arrival 
at Halifax, on April 3, they reported Trotzky and four 
associates to Captain Making, R.N. These men were 
taken off the ship under the direction of Lieut. Jones, 
R.N. 

It is an extraordinary fact, the police officials tell! 
me, that these agitators, who are so bold and courageous 
on the platform when stirring up a mob to rebel against 
authority to seize anything they want, are the most 
arrant cowards when they themselves have to face 
authority. Trotzky was no exception He crouched 
and whined and cried in When he 
found he was not to be shot his bluff returned and 


he protested violentiy 


abject terror 


Later he assumed a religious 
the house in which, by chance, 
he was temporarily held 


air when he objected to 
He was eventually turned 
over under armed guard to the Canadian authorities, 
who placed him in the internment camp at Amherst, 
where several hundred enemy aliens were in confine- 
ment, and are still there. 

The British Secret Service handed over full details 
to the authorities at Halifax, including a copy of 
frotzky’s speech. They knew he was a German, not a 
Russian. With his four companions he was held for 
His wife and other persons, plentifully 
supplied with money—which the records show came 
from German sources in New York—were in communi 
ation with Washington and New York. The British 
Secret Service people, knowing they had a very im 
portant German prisoner, fought bitterly against the 
rel >. The minor Canadian officials, knowing the facts, 
were amazed when they were ordered to discharge the 
crew with honors 


" preegenendy the explanation is given that the re- 

lease was done at the request of Kerensky, but 
nonths before this British officers and one Canadian, 
serving in Russia, who could speak the Russian 
language, reported to London and Washington that 
Kerensky was in German service. Finally it is said 
it was done at the request of the British Embassy at 
Washington over the head of the British and American 
Intelligence Department; and that the Embassy 
acted on the request of the U.S. State Department, who 
were acting for someone else. This is not the view of 
the U.S 


some time. 





Intelligence Department, for they were so 
astonished that they sent one of their trusted officials 
to Ottawa to investigate He visited among others the 
Secretary of State’s Department 

That the request came from the British Embassy at 
Washington is an explanation, hut no excuse, for the 
release of Trotzky by Canadian authorities who knew 
the importance of their prisoner. The utter incompe 
tence and helplessness of our Embassy was well known. 
It was a joke in the U.S. until Lord Reading took 
charge. That the lesson of what the Empire has suf- 
fered in this war—because of its mistaken diplomatic 
and consular ideas, several times exposed in these 
has not been learned is evident from a recent 
issue of the Daily Mirror, London, which favors the 
‘ppointment of Sir. J. W. Lowther, Speaker. of the 
House of Commons, as Ambassador at Washington, 


columns 


because “it would give great satis 
faction to the American people, for 
Lowther possesses In an eminent 
qualities required to make a great 
intellectuai distinction, diplomatic ex 
perience, and the gift of cultivated oratory.” 

Yet Hon. Mr. Burrell! tells Parliament 


degree all the 


umbassador 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL J. B. MACLEAN tint there are no records. Who. ar 


they trying to protect or hide? 


Trotzky Estranges British Labor 
6 *ROTZKY is very noisy ar d 


talkative and un- 


principled, and to this is due the very important 
change of attitude on the part of British Labor 
Whether by prearrangement or not is unknown, but 
Trotzky, when waiting at Stockholm on his way to 
Russia, met certain British Socialists and Labor Lead- 
ers who were then in entire sympathy with the Russian 
revolution. Trotzky’s pictures of the opportunities 
Bolshevism opened for its leaders—wealth untold and 
luxuries to be enjoyed, the making of 
maidens a public property—disgusted the sturdy Bri- 
tish workman and they told him so. Finding he had 
made a mistake Trotzky sought to get them out of the 
way. Stockholm was full of German agents. One 
British Labor leader was given a cup of coffee. Being 
suspicious he, unnoticed, exchanged it with his com- 
panion, a German. The latter died in twenty minutes. 
The British Unionist was arrested, but it was proved 
that the dead man was a German spy, who had put 
the poison in the Englishman’s cup. This man 
exposed the Bolsheviki plans to British Unionism. 
Subsequent events confirmed in every detail the truth 
of his stories. 

Finally Peter Wright brought first hand news from 
Petrograd to a large gathering and British labor 
changed completely. Peter himself had a narrow 
Finding the Bolsheviki policies did not 
appeal to him Trotzky’s agents sought him. Warned 
by friends he escaped in a coffin brought to the hotel 
for a man who had died. He was being buried when 
he was released and got away in disguise by friendly 
members of the Russian Sailers’ Union. His arrival 
n England was most timely. Inspired by the misrepre 
sentation of men like Henderson, Labor had, by a ma- 
jority of over 30,000, adopted a Revolutionary policy. 
After hearing from Mr. Wright—himself a life-long 
labor agitator—the policy was revised by a larger ma 
jority the other way. One of the great Scotch leaders, 
who was a hot Revolutionist before the war, is now say- 
ing that the fearful experiences of Russia under Trot- 
ky had caused him to drop the first letter of his watch- 
word. He is now an “Evolutionist” and has been using 
his great influence successfully on the British workers 
to resist German Bolshevik propaganda and on the 
British employers to grant without pressure every 
reasonable demand from their employees. 

At another time our officials were instructed to in- 
form the press that Trotzky was an American citizen 
traveling on an American passport; that his release 
was specially demanded by the Washington State De 
partment; that in view of the precarious international 
relations existing at that time it was necessary for 
Canada to release him. But Canadians knew enough 
of Trotzky’s history from American-British sources te 
make a fight against his release, by at least making the 
facts public. If this had been done no doubt the Am- 
ericans would have insisted upon uncovering the in 
fluences working for Trotzky 

If the matter had ended in Canada with the release 
of Trotzky there would perhaps now be nothing but 
regret for the lack of backbone in our officialdom: 
nothing but another example of a case where poli 
ticians brought appalling iosses upon us by refusing to 


lavish 


escape. 





de 





be guided by our military experts, and this time con- 
firmed by those of our Allies 

But it did not end there. On the other hand it began 
tself, particularly in Toronto, where flourished 
ne of the most important groups of Anarchists organ- 
wed by Trotzky to prepare for the Canadian Revolu- 
ion, At one time there were over 1,600 members in 


to snow 


this group and they did some sensational work with 
the local press and on the unsuspecting returned sol 
diers. When the leaders advocated the raid of stores 
and private homes the police took some of them in and 
they are now working in smaller groups. 

At Ottawa Trotzky had, and continues to have 
strong underground influence 


There his power was so 
great that orders were issued that he must be given 
Continued on page 66A 
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Peace Terms Too Harsh: 


am 
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Tus Monts VITAL QUESTION: 


xr to Val O 





lanadian 









Newspapers Unanimously Answer: “No! 


NERMANY,” 


“&nipire, 


the Toronto Mail 
inspecting the Allies’ 


ust imagine she is 


and 


66 


says 





refully 
terms, m in the posi- 
in the Manitoba hotel thirty years ago. 
leaned on the table breathing heavily, 


peace 
tion of the 
The waiter 


asked: 


guest 


and, 


‘What'll ye have, pi ie or pudden’?” 
Pie,’ said the guest 


‘Ye’ll have to take pudden’,” replied the waiter; 
‘we have no pie’.’ 
The Londen Fre 


wnen con 


Same 
remark that 

“It woul 
se Free Press, 


Press expresses the 
on the German 
t and will not sign the terms. 


» of the mark,” 


opinion 
they 
i not be 
‘What 


menting 
canno od 


says 


“to ask: 








can and what will they : ate 
The ¢ t rity - C: anadian rewapep 13 confi- 
cently inform readers that Germany will sign 





terms—and sign them 
ask the 
and then proceed to 2 
an emphatic affirmative. 

peace terms 
and proceeds 


the peace just as they are now. 
“Will 
their own query with 

Quebec Teli 
“Will 





. . 2 , 
several di question: 


Ger 





any 


- o 
sig 
ign. 





swer 
The 


editorial: 


q? aph 


headed its Germany 


> 9 
sign? 


“What is the alternative? 














“Either the Allies will occupy the country and sur- 
round it with an economic block or Germany will 
turn Bolshevist, allying herself with Russia and 
Hungary. 

“In either case the situation would be ser is. 






“Were Ger to go Bolshevist she w 


1 probably 





nany 


get completely cut - han 1, and the Allies would be 
faced by a Nihilistic condition disastrous to the peace 





1 


however, ahha their b 

Huns will come and sign rather 

pressure or Bolshevist terror. The question will ae 

be one of making Germ any carry out the terms of 

treaty to which the population as a whole is manifestly 
, hostil a.“ 


Quebec L’E 
efuses to sign? 
a “physical 





“Probably, luff is over, the 


than suffer eith.r allie 





“And if Germany 
and answers that to refuse 
impossibility”; their 
force of inertia, 
arainst famine and anarchy, will not k 
The (B.C.) Daily Time 
seek to escape some of the con a tions by negotiation 
by the submission of counter-pr ] Ever 


: 1 
venement also ASKS: 


signature is sole 
resistance consists of a certain which, 


ure.” 


ng end 
Victoria Says 


and 





)posals. itually, 











however, will sign, for ee she has no other 
alternati 

Repudiation, after g, is regarded by the St. 
Thomas Times-Journal as in consonance with C?r- 
nan standards cf morality. This.paper say 
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All Under It 











“Will Germany accept the 
of absorbing interest, or, accepting it, will the Germans 
r reservation and with the design of ulti- 
ation? That is the question of real impor- 
concern, and the answer cannot long be de- 


treaty is now the question 


io this ur 
mate repudl 
tance and 
layed.” 








A Just Peace 
wat of the terms? Are they too harsh? 
No! 
This is the emphatic statement 
newspapers from P.E.I. to B.C 
says: 


‘anadian 
skateon Sta) 


made in ¢ 


The Sa 


“It is a just peace and a generous peace and, there 


fore, ought to be an enduring peace.” 


for this Treaty 


dictated to th: 


“It was worth fighting and waiting 
of Peace which the Entente Alli 
Huns,” says the Kingston Standard. 


} , 
eS nave 


The Vancouver Province believes the Germans were 
let off very ly and that the sentence of the allied 





and h 


has been 


nishment in view of 





powers “is 

the 
“A just 

Nelscn, 

to say: 

“Any fears that the Peace 


imental! considerations 


umane pu 
committed.” 
» for e 
torial May 9, 


offence 





nduring peace,” 


and 


that will m 
News heads its edi 





the 
goes on 


sacrifice 
the al 


would 


which 


Congress 
the victory 


to sent 











ple won on the field of battle by their courage, 
ince and sufferings, are removed b knowl 
of the peace terms announced yesterd 
St. John, N.B., Standard sees cause n 
that “There has been no weakening, no slushy sent 
nt tending to re ition of demands or lefeate 
ndd hor yrable fc eC 
ny is rea lucky, after all, thinks the London 
ry , Which says: 

“Germany is fortunate that she is permitted to 
escape with the accepta ance of terms which are sum- 
med up in two words, namely, justice and mercy,” and 
later: 

“Germany had already shorn herself of national 


The 


' ay 
coionles, navy, 


terms take aWay prestige, 
marine, army, Y 
cables, enormous sums in indioamnlty, and 

Kaiser. The cup of retribution must 


\ } 1 —* on 
to be indeed d to overflowing. 


provinces, 
d. defen 
her —_ er 
seem to Germany 
other or 


nonor peace 


merchant 


ses, 


fille lesse y 


terms were possible.” 
The Stratford Beacon lief that 


expresses the be 


ts ority of people in Canada think that sufficient 
punishment was not meted out to the Germans before 
the armistice was signed, but they would have been at 


“Kamerad” 


fight again as 


tricks crying 
ready to 
as they had 
“Hard, but 1 


viewpoint 


their old 
then 


and 


soon opportunity 





t harsh,” immar 
of the Montreal 


which asserts: 









- “If the terms are hard, they are 

not harsh, and assuredly do not out- 

ee a run the deserts of the case Ger 
VS. oo T= many must be made pay for her 
Pas wanton atrocities, and if her Em- 
pire is dismembered, if her people 

hear the burden of their rulers’ 

crimes thr veh more than one gen 


eration, they may ime come to 
vlize that their 
their iniquities 

The Halifax Chronicle 
that the terms are 
marking: 

“So the punishment to be inflicted, 
however inadequate it may look at 





than leserve 
thinks 


adequate, re- 

















The Germans Enter 
present t } P 
really be « n ur 
fore been infil ' 
cias nd suf " 
wh a neace t 
to rn impotence for ri 
thire standir ame th 





What Germany Wo 


"ms which the G 





uld Have Imposed 
a comparison 


rmans 











those terms which the Allies would hav i 
had the ¢ r wor The TJ nto Mail and F pre | 
rives a ¢ n summat f Herr Erzberger’s (forn 
German Chance r’s) terr from which the fo ving 
extract 1 v he quote 
“Germany ‘ t place, cannot tolerate t 
presence on her f e! f so-called neut tate 
sufficiently sti to pi their neut or 
which do not want to rema itr | Erzberger 
“Her second ist be to free herself from the 
supportavle leading tring f England Y At 
tions of world policy Ir } } ip } mus es 
break up tl ussian colossu ( equently ¢ iny 
nust have sovereigt t Be it ‘ 
French coast fror 1) Bou rn ind Pp 
on of the Chant Islar St t also t 
nines in French I Lime ite Af n G 
nan Em} by anne } iT an ar I ’ 
Congos, British Niger Dat nd the ‘rer 
Vest Coast 
“In fixing indemnitie he tu pacity of a stat 
t the moment hou ot | ered Be 1 
rge immediate pay? t nstalment read 
ver a long period be arranged. France wou 
e helped in makir t I lecre ne her bu t of 
naval and n tar i priatior the reduction tot 
mposed in the peace t ty | ic} would enab 
» 2a eps ibstant ms to German Indemnitie 
hould provide for th ey t of the full costs of 
e ir d t if f war, notably in East 
Prussia; the red ! n of f Germany’s public debt 
nd the creat f 3 1 fi neapacitated 
Ae cme 99 
The Belleville Intelligencer with contempt of 
the Germans as “rotten losers.” and adds: 
“If the Hun terms had been reversed by the Allic | 
ind imposed upon the defeated nations there might 
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MacLean s Ma gyazine — 

































ive me ! | -— a = on We | Mav 7 It undoubted! tl possibility which ft prompted 
for t ! ae < 1a io 2 “ +he Conference to pre e for the creation of a repar: 
i a | mit ! ym ever a term of years which will fix th 
al cecilia ' SMa eve 
cod . ag eT Saat wae —— e ‘ = 4 $t ? I t rdance witn tne ¢ in 
! i fo RRO ie | XE coy ¢ ated BALL ES! i ) er tar that iv develop from time to time Certainly 
; =o’ » ve 7 
. A Nod = ’ ’ { ' I ent ty rT t o) in\ ‘i 
= . . i : ; a 
t Kv y ~ - | 
f np! ee that The 7 to counse ration in treating 
; he ? y? err on Gern ) 1 { i f nations 
hes f erity \ ‘ ( try by the civil 
. I te p a po ! | t que t yn Of the just ce 
the pol but of it iltimate effect upon ourselves 
Th ! point a Rly pub Granted we have caged the tiger, but do we desire to 
P c } y + } e . . 1 + —" + rt f inter 
Sais eile r lore ind aintain a caged er as a component part or il 
S Tohy N.B.. ¢ ‘ ) ‘ ted by ] ndsav naticnal « 4 
; He “Wood-row” the Wrong Way. Cy F ; ; “But Gerr nv olation is not voluntary very 
Th treat vine . awe 4 LakoS a “T the y ers 
iuch the revers« 
Coy v ou bec “Cy? \ ne y + ars sé . . al , z+ 
rmany Will be co very pessimisti view We have caged the tiger, but we are taking no steps 
nme : pues : ot the peace terms, and asserts that “nowhere has the to denature the beast It is characteristic of our 
, sigh : : nal result of the Versailles Conference met with ©!VU!zation at there is nothing in the treaty that 
CG aill iferen vit} 





would make for the exercise of any chastening or puri- 
fying or refining influence upon the German people. 


to the German peo} 


1d she won.’ oer nthusiasm.” This journal says: 


I victoria, B.C. Times looks upon Germany as The long delay in formulating their terms, and the > themselves 

































































: é ‘ hopes so lightly raised and so grievously shattered. urse with other free and enlightened natior 
’ er nt t scsertine hs } . . : . 1 
l ta asserting that: have combined to disillusion the allied peoples and to best antidote for the poison of the Hohen- 
. not entit aay! to any relaxation of the sow the seeds of mutual distrust and suspicion. So long zollern regime which stil] remains.” 
? Lo? tu t ner ne oul rece € none us the enemy ac ne field ¢ . eo s sia a . ° + ° 
“ ' ~altnaght adiipre “gone Boe: Bre th nem} was in the field he Allied nations were in The Toronto Globe puts the situation somewhat dif 
ha how \ ‘ f regret or rep : rd and the friendliest relations prevailed. . +] 
i She it ne i n . rer : 
: yw nas ! pu A tension of war was removed and the rea] ‘eTenuy: 
t roft ' rowd } trolled 2 “pag ‘i . ..1 St 
1] crowd which ec led ims he warring nations were revealed at the “Not until Germany, by the labor and suffering of 
ner y up to re nt nth ' 7 } } } > ’ : ‘ : 1 7 1 : s- 
' t . nig? deals for which the world her people, has cleansed her soul of lustful belief in 
( 1 | ‘ vith warm f = Vy sacrifices vanished as in a and worship of brute force will she be a fit associate 
inent peace w! the nations had on terms of equality for countries whose one desire was 
n, sever r ers noht ‘' ‘ £ : ‘ . pany 1 13 99 
* sougnt in an appalling war was found to be visionary. and is to live at peace with the world. 
t rl adh? woint utt “T+ ‘ he +} any ° : 
. é 3 ee It may be that the world expected too much as the “Weltmacht oder Niedergang’”’——world power or 
. Cit ! ( ) e 1ntoi- result of its outpouring of blood but the ‘ a 
\ : f me - lownfa sa fallacy. says the Montreal Star. 
' f the var n ne ind practically Dlame must rest with those wh much. sibea art : 
, ' mmint banks: an lon 1s thev Eve n the matter of indemnit nor “Never since the dawn of history has any State been 
P a 7 or eration as compared with nt of a faced with the absolute alternative of universal do- 
astir peact the wor] s still in the ur is to the 
the | » tor treaty tot nount to be exacted from the enemy. The delay 
‘ e 1 f, hoy that ; rge ele- of s¢ al months, with the accumulating war charges 
nt e +} population the ] tat of the army to for the maintenance of Allied armies. and the disloca- 
why sa tt ns av be tion of trade, w be regarded with little concern had 
- 7 Al oi { st ite Ssmer re ally Su ‘ aed n ré leen ng their 
. tan in as a pledge, that this was to be a war to end war. For what 
hment. Inst f f to the is the result of the five months’ deliberations? 
‘ it of hu ting to reflect that the only nation, apy 
| j a — 4 4 yh h now star s by W Sor f yt | nt 
any In due time we shall, no doubt, learn v 
t the ( terms any * 
W n f to secure the loption of his o 
t ry y yY ‘ pe , ‘ 
\ or . ' " 
r : The S ? also e Lea of Nations 
| i \ 
’ ! ore f f i n *‘cOyf ery ment nt neture. howe 
l ( f tur care the ide of t \ nat Ss ir f 
| 1 f f course, to be f ire to re t} sat hefo 1 world ir 
t ’ onditi W e! — - the announces ¢ ineously with tl 
G f the lepre nd have nub , ? f the ‘ + af + rue f Na ns 
ty t t future. they w feel in f fang that binds Great Britain and the 1 ; 
} feel int r sto cn tes to go to the lof France if tacl 
‘ ; ; mar Nothing so clearh monatraten the 
Wanted the Waiser Indicted 
the A ‘ to establist pe throug a 
Ht rity f Canadian newspapers, rather ns Alonyside this ne B e of 
re the tion referring liet vmpte s are observal fa rea 
- he few newspape? militar forces and the establist nt of inter 
° ; eee ¢ 7 which serve to re na th world how far re Doing the Last Lap on Three Legs 
t eX} complete accord rhe . ; . : = ’ 
! é the millennium of wor peace 
I } I j : . 
' , _— And. in conclusion, the States? bewa the fact mi : nat noah sermany 18 W-day going 
| the ex-Kaiser will co aa, ’ “under the yok yroken, ruined, “under no illusions 
t ' ' » tior the truth that that we're pret nuch where we re in the d of s to the extent of our d t and the degree of our 
‘ r pear to triump S the Holy Alliance: want of power” in the words of her chief spokesman at 
. hy 4 , f Go ' in, t iffer There , : : — : Vers les, but she does not face ‘Niedergang’, final 
t t of 1 ! natior vengeance st cou p of the v¢ es < shire -_ iownfall and eventful obliteration as one of the great 
' ; f+ K ’ eft the world much as it was when the Holy A nee, , ns of the earth.’ 
: . it n pretens S = is i! tured , 
‘ r Py ther estions the wisdom = ta Wea sc eee de it i f Europe pledged Germany n eventually rejoin the family of na 
€ +} } for Austria’s perpetua le , tion of pul pea the tranquillity oft idds the S for 
‘ rs y »} t, f sses , y + t + - . . ’ 1 
‘ he labilitv of 1 ne ! future é n Germany’s hands. Pro 
| dar tenn 1 on Germanv calls for the ind treatie vis made for the remission of some economic 
/ } , - - a al , 
f German-Austt Whether tl ntended The Victoria, B.C., Times answers some criticism penalties if they are found too exacting he Allies 
ver for t e to con not ear ¢ ‘ have no a re to ruin Germany, neither 1s it their will 
! ‘ ers } TY + Stayt es the reparatior nt ’ : 
sinnsé : th ; ! otal ’ ; bi perpetuate a wrong. ‘The German people,’ said 
A \ ect saAYINE Brockdorff-Rantzau, ‘are ready in their hearts to take 
( - ne wr cipal ipo! nemseives t ea \ OL, 1 tne Dase ) peace 
I a nst hick ve been estal i are not any more shaken.’ 
ey he Treaty of Versaille ‘hat 1] th ed. It will be a bitter road 
\ i \ I +) 4 " sale h Ge " ist bitter but not impossible 
tter to have : : 4 
. , the 1 Ave we 1 next struggle?” is the rathe 
¢ t nd ther 4 + 
\ gah se ‘ 
. : : tay no } . er a Mail and Empire editorial. 
, ) +}, a ; . } Vel “a 
, the respor ‘ ‘ age t ’ i “trade war,” and the Mail 
f } 
La I ; f the | he negation of war. It t 
! F aie . C And to a considerabk 
( r Fre: XN 1 vith the same competitor 
( Her with ‘ f hon ye ed victory on the field 
f f, : of ( TY tI} next f ( ‘ n be our rival in trade a 
4 f . y S} f ‘ e our antagonist in w She 
pie ire contrast tr , 
t 5 ‘ re it ) ( fu i ¢eterminec n tne one pner 
ne it Ver I r re vitl f ‘ nt othe When she has put her nan 
t half a century . ts org t faG to the treatv she w be as free to push her wares it 
wi the Hun PREPARING FOR THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS err nt which rht { markets of the wor is she was befure she turned 
. The Operators See. Michael. the amputations are necessary in tethe Treat ‘ ss a yr machinge on her neighbor n th f 
i t ) log W ‘ . h fer vou te dance with us at the fete of the : 
order to make it possi : . \ a) ) } hy vy har ba) 
tha tor n ting League of Nations \ 








The cr 


eam of the world’s 


nae ee 


s magazine literature. 


A series of Biographical, Scien- 
tific, “y secudhen and Descriptive articles which wil! keep you posted on all that is 


new, all that is important and worth while to thinking men of the world to-day. 


Would Armies Have 
Been Wiped Out? 


Der dly Pots n Gas Was Being VYanutfactured— 
Has Been Dimped lito Ocean 


A RATHER sensational story is told in the New York 
” Times Mag to the effect that a factory at 
Cleveland had been making a new and deadly poison 
gas-—a substance that would k/ll almost instantly and 
that could not be detected in the air! It had just been 
perfected when the armistice was signed. The plant 
had a capacity of ten tons a day-—and ten tons would 
suffice to kil in the city of New York! 

The story is told seriously and it can be accepted 
certainly as containing a measure of truth. Unques 
tior —; terrible pvis son gases were being evolved and 
the war in 1919—h:z ad it eontinued—would have been a 
struggle of mate _ of men. Whether 
the secret has really found by which the whole 
population of the earth could be wiped out—for that is 
what it amounts to if this “methyl” is w - at the article 
claims—is a matter that most people will doubt. How- 


fzine 





? 7 
- every soul 











Is rather 


heen 





ever, let the arti speak for itself: 

It had the fragrance of genanium blossoms. t was 
an oily amber liquid, high y explosive, and bursting 
into flame with water. It was the American super- 








poison g 


inhalation of the 
A drop on the hand would 


, deadly by contact or by 
smallest able portion. 
cause intolerable agony and death after a few hours 
It was called methyl (partly because that name did not 
describe it) and it was the climax of this country’s 
achievement in the lethal] arts. 

The signing of the armistice spared the enemy any 
first-hand acquaintance with the terrors of methy! 





cetect 

















Sykes in Philadelphia ‘‘Ledyer.” 


The Most Pepular Version of “The Watch on the Rhine.” 











ENGLAND EXPECTS 


Both Liens (together “Unaccustomed as I am to lie 


down 
with anything but a lamb, still, for the public good i 


Major Gen. L. Sibert, in nd of the Chemical 
Warfare Santen had directed that 3.000 tons of it, 
ell and drums, be in readiness on attlefiel 
Marc h 1, 1919. ‘ing produced in 
an eleven-acre _ 1 Ohio, and the 
lant was twor iule when Foch 


‘omma 





the | 











econ No Man’s Land to a beaten foe. 
It is estimated that ten is one ton more 






1an enough to depopulate Manh attan Island; and so 

+ is not difficult to guess what would have happened had 
Hindenburg and his cohorts persisted until spring. 

Two days after the armistice was signed workmen be- 


+ 






van dismantling the big plant. scrapped the 
complicated and expensive appar: very piece of 
hich had been specially planned \ufactured for 





strum ent of man- 
. 1 the work of 
remained no trace of 
laborate che 8 
1e form ul 


Past 


the production of the terrible ins 
laughter ever conceived. On Fe 
lemolition was complete. There 
that scattering array of barracks and 
which had been a cradle of death Bu 
processes, and personnel were painstaki1 
for the records at Washington again 
f another war. 
There did remain, however, tons and tons of methy! 
What was to be done with it, now that there was n 
i asion for exterminating Gern s? 
| not want the — stuff dumped int 
Lake Erie, and the re ) Prac ticable method of 
eutralizing its deadliness chemically. Almost enoug! 
was on hand to destroy the entire peopl e of the United 
States, and some safe way must be found to dispose of 


most 





+ t} 
U! 





ve occ ar 








seemed 


It. 

The ocean was selected as its eatch-basin. Diffi 
ulties were met in transporting the stuff from Cleve 
and to the ocean. Handling such quantities w pert 
ous. So it was put into big iron containers, * it doe 





were load 
d the most 
probably that ever traversed Am 
ad tracks. It moved under an armed guard 


and those containers 


Then 


not react on iron, 


freight cars. there was assemDit 





extraordinary train 


erican railre 





and on a special schedule. No railroad employee rode 
on it except the engine er. The train moved slowly, 
so that two day sumed in the journey fror 





Cleveland to the ! Arsenal near Baltimore 





And then the iron containers were stowed gently in a 
ip and taken f ftv miles to sea, where they were low 
ed over - side into water three miles deep. 

Rust will eat pinholes into those containers, and there 
| be a minute and gradual intermixture of water 


\ ‘th their fatal contents. In such circumstances there 

no flame, but a slow chemica! reaction wh ich produces 
two nontoxic compounds. Experts do not believe 
that fish will perish from the presence on the ocean bed 
f this vast quantity of poison. When the salt water 
f the Atlantic embraced the last of those iron tanks, 
finis was written to a chapter in American war effort 
which, until now, has been a secret scrupulously 
guarded, 

Compare this secret new compouad wit 


ever 


1 “mustard,” 





which the chemists dubbed “king of poison gases.” 
meeps rd was first used by the Germans, with terrific ef 
fe t Ypres, July 20, 1917. Thereafter its use became 

I a suct narked tactical advantage 








ation by the Allies became in 














ter of self-preservatior Americar 
hemists devised a formula or fourth more tox thar - 
that used ~G ans } known to « mist 
i re ilphicde s now the con n prope 
n natior The processes by which it 
re KI Vv? It is a sweetish liquid, b 
ind sme¢ bout as volatile as turpentine Ir 
with th ki pre e is at first not note 
the egins the burning id swelling wh 
1 its nickr ‘ ng e Tommis It spread 
} I ssue ur n reaching the lungs b " 
them down, setting up what is called “chemica 





pneumonia, usually 


Me thyl i 











n that regard with benzo id of being inoftfer 

sive at first contact, it sets up an ute and almost ur 

endurable pain { not sp! through the tissues 

but poisons the nd attacks first the nevs. then 

the heart llungs. It hardens the cell tissues of the e 
ings, an ‘ Ss 8 t isly s ngula 

heart afte: on which speedily produ violent death 


If taken nto th lungs by int tion in any perceptible 















quantity it kills almost t \ It is estin 
be seventy-two t iT ¢ istard 
The p ( f nufactur rt the two pr - 
differ t pe sib wan now to Ss 
what ba } t its manufacture 
from the juires but a short tin rhe 
equipment No fear is felt that exper 
menters n é 1 1 vas That the 
United St vof such ay ' 
the ! st QD ent \ al 1 t of 
chemistry, I nothe ountr happene 
pon a ce ! ost t | his lif ] 
was ! e before r at lea . 
recorded ne me te int 
ee ee ! 
. eens - a 
Now -WHIN Ye /[ 
y = co TO STARTIN | i 
2 THAT 3 


INTER Na 


ONAL} i 
aw ig Pouce Force ~—— 
Knpw ¢ \ 


You 





Recognized Before It's Too Late. 


Perhaps Ireland Wants to he 
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No Heart in the 
German Revolution 
The Peo ple of That Land Have Not 


y handed an Spirit 





A. SUPREMELY good article appears 


se n Blackiwood Vagazine from the 
pen of the novelist, Valentine Williams 
de iling witr conditions I Germany 
pienniine he collapse, and since. He 


c \ } 
sketches very clearly and convincing], 


the reasons for the sudd« n break of the 






German morale. The most interesting 
part of his argument is his concluding 
ectior n which he i with the pre 

t tion of Ge ny under the su 

eading y rhe Apathy of Despa H 
I Kes e polr t inere f Ss D no 
re chang ‘ of the Germa 

people ar « Sno hear n the 
revolution rhe prevailing spirit in 
Germany is not revolution,” he writes, 
“it is despair.” He writes, in part: 

The zones occupied by the Allies in Y y 
Germany are shut off from the Empire \W\ h V y Q) u 
outs de Therefore I am prepared to 
beleve that impressions gathered on the ss 


Rhine may not be representative of the 


sitt on elsewhere in Germany But ‘ 

the "Berl in papers still come to Cologne, 3 7 

and I have searched them in vain for a O u C uy 
- 


ndications of such a_ revolutionary 
spirit, say, a rates through the 
razettes and broadsides of the Frenct | 


Revoluti r Rather the longing for th f h ; () M | 
revoration of oder gearing for Wet CY S Urange WiarMa ade 
of the Berlin press. 

As for th occupied territory, I find it 
impossible to imagine anything less like 
and jn the throes of revalation than || Oranges from the sunny slopes of Seville, Spain, 

rom there being any outward signs of vs 


Bolshevism, Bolshevism is the universal make the best marmalade. They represent the 


b yey The 1 hab tants ir tow! and ° 

country have got over their terrors of utmost in fragrance and flavor. 

Allied forces procures then . [he oranges used in making Wethey’s Orange 
S far as i qualified to judge fron ff ’ . 7 

ong acquaintance with Germany and Marmalade are 100% Seville. One reason why 

tH ay b ; lof ag ig: he 

the most characterless f peoples, it ‘if 9 

would have risen up ere this ss + 

ths one was to ip ra O* mex oa ao \ et h CY S 


Germany followed suit, because this was 


the only means by which the mass of the 
German population hoped that they Tal ) 4 arma a ( 
might end the wa Matters ha reach - 
{ such an unbearable pitch that the ie 
ffer of a crust of bread, coupled with 
specious promises about the imminence . - ain P . a ee 
ee Se a8 eee is always tender, smooth and so delicious. 
sufficed to sway the mob to any violent 
act calculated to procure them allevia ’ : : ‘ 
tion. oo LE Seville Oranges, Pure Cane Sugar, and absolute accuracy 
le seeds of revoit were planted Dy 

the sheer ineptitude of the German in manufacture ensure a perfect marmalade. 
Government. The tidal wave which 
made such a clean sweep of the German . . : J 
princes carried up to their thrones the Ask your Grocer for Wethey’s. If he does not carry it he 
agitators who had used the biunders o . . ' 
the Emperor and his advisers to com- can easily get it tor you. 
pass their own ends. But the prevailing 
spirit in Germany is not revolution It — 
is weariness. It takes the form of dull 
apathy in some, black despair in others 


The Wethey label perfects the table. ae 


The character of the German people 9 Ph 
has not changed The Lord High jams 
Panjandrum has gone; but his mandar- ie ol 
ins, the Beamtentum, remain. Save for bien! 


occasional acts of violence, principally 
due to the unimaginable folly of the 
revolutionary zealots in opening the jails 
n the first rush of Germany’s new-born ; 
liberty, life proceeds on the old lines. 
Taxes are paid regularly, policemen 
continue to bully the crowd, long queues 
of people, ox-like in their uncomplaining 
patience, form up in all docilitv, whether 
it is to buy a stamp at the post-office or 
book a seat for the opera. 

The German was wont to fawn and 
grovel before the military. In the occu- — 
pied territory he does so still, with the 
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Doubly Good 


TWO things are 
accomplished for 
vou by making 
Ivory Soap so pure 
and so mild. First, 
it cleans thor- 
. oughly. Second, 
it cleans without 
injury. 


IVORY SOAP 


en 
iy 


difference 














| 994% PURE 








Made in the Procter & Gamble factories at Hamiltor 





Magazine 


that the soldier now wears 
nstead of field-grey When in : 
al district an officer reported to tl 
er that a man had igno 
order that German civilia 
1ould take their hats off to Br 
, that worthy promptly told 
the complainant that he 
nocked the offender's hat off (de 





to have 


Hut 


ought 
hie terboren) (sic) 

That attitude, so wholly 
tive of the relations between officialdom 
in monarchical Germany, 
does encourage the belief that any 
great change has taken place in the na 
tional mind 

Take this advertisement, culled fron 
of the ‘“Vossische 
published in “revolutionary” 


representa 


people 


not 





it number 


Princes, Counts, the highest 





cials, large landed proprietors 
i officers (including those dis 
abled in the war), also for other 


Well Seriously 1 





c= of the most signall) 


results of the war is the triumph 
Christianity over Mohammedanism. ©) 
facts it does not seen 


reviewing the f: 


possible 


ditions that will iris the cret of 
Islam will ultimately disappear Phis 
n itself, would be result that wou 

compensate the war-weary wor for 


much that has beer 
The point is made by 


O. Howard, writing in the 


Herald. He points out that, althougt 
the issue was not between Christians 
on one side and ther 


Moslems on the « 





fi followers of Islan nt or 
sides—the outcome is su at Mohan 
medanism is doomed to a very radical 
declination of power and_ influen 


For one thing three of the great cities 


of the Mosiems will be transferred t 
Christian control—Constantinople, Bag 
cad and Jerusalem. He writes: 


“There will, of course, be abu r 
freedom of religious worship in al! the 
conquered lands of the Turkish terri 
tories and the Mussuln will be as 
much at liberty to cry out to Allah as 
ever he was; nevertheless, the dethrone 


an 


belonging to the most ex 
of society, of every 


Is 1 t 
t I y I 
Disting Spouses Can Be Ob 
taine iwvh Frau Martin, 21¢ " 
Kurfirst lamn 
That rtisement, with its tru 
Prus r ( of vulg arity I 
obbishr S far too much of 
the er y for me to believe that 
the German revolution is a real thing 


an people are walting 


for a lead, no matter in what director 


so long s it re ores to them that peact 
and prosperity they so recklessly squan 
dered Peo} le n ay try to make our 
flesh creep with stories of the secret 
rgar tion of the German Army, but 
while ne easure of precaution sheul 
be negiecte y the Allies, I firmly be 
lieve there is not an ounce of fight left 
n the German pe ‘ 
The note t ny of the press ! = 

ments is one of undisguised despair 


ent of the Moslem rulers, and the exa ’ 
tation of Christian governors will exe 
1 deep influence upon the minds of th 
Mohammedan peoples And the advar 
tages and secu of the Christian ci . 
ization W i nately appeai to the 
Islamites and w have a tendency, 
least, to incline them towards the super 
ior tio! Moreover, their con 

inities W be invaded by groups 
a! Stiar ‘ nists, secure now against 

furkish outrages 1 oppression, and 

he \ ntermingling of fan 

I DUS terests 

“Industrial enterprises, stimulated by 
Western zeal and money, will spring uy 

Jerusalen I sus, Damascus, Bag 


ind other Mohan 


cities ar 
ms of th 


medan 








re l ‘ é s people 
Commercial houses and manufacturing 
establishments w be built, railroads 

\ be stretched s developed ir ¢ 
ve ! i ese enterprise 

A e ected and financed by the 

people of ristian nations 

“But most destructive of all to the 
power of siti Sage eae 
f rurkey r 





of the Mon 





Ott in! narch was head 
m Churct His person was sacred 
ery Mussulman, ar 
ce must Or 
ul the founda i 
tior 1 shake eve fanatic faith of ' 





the Islamite 
“The Moh 

ish Empire w 

in all their rights, but 


swor rf 


1 races of the Turk 
ll, of course, be protected 
no more will the 
the unspeakable 


lar 


mmec 








C'mon Down 








Fellers, 


He's t 


Crone 
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Made in Canada 





Alma Street, St. Thomas, Ont. Constructed 


mith 


with “Tarvia-X” in 1914 
‘Tarvia-R" 1! 


Treated 


A Dustless, Mudless Street 


tz attractive residential street in St. 
Thomas carries considerable automo- 
bile traffic. If plain macadam had been 
used, the abutting residents would have 
complained of the dust. In wet weather, 
and especially in spring when the frost is 
coming out of the ground, they would 


the fact that if you drive a pick into plain 
macadam you spoil the surface and throw 
up dust and broken stones, whereas the 
same blow on a Tarvia surface wil! make 
a round, smooth dent. 

Tarvia makes the road frost-proof and 
when the snow melts away in the spring 





have been complaining 
of mud. 

The fact is, however, 
the people who live on 
this street have forgot- 
ten all about dust and 
mud, for the roadway 





ArVvia 


Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust 


the surface is clean, 
smooth, quick - drying 
and firm. The frost 


does not have to come 
out of the road because 
the frost never gets in. 
The principal reason 











is smooth and clean, 
dustless and mudless every day in the 
vear. Their thanks are due to the fact 
that the enlightened city authorities use 
Tarvia in the road to bind it together and 
make it automobile-proof. The powerful 
wheels that used to rip up the surface 
now merely smooth it down, for the sur- 
face instead of being brittle is now 
slightly plastic and very tenacious. 


The difference which Tarvia makes in the 
character of the surface is illustrated by 


for using Tarvia, how- 
ever, is the fact that it saves money. The 
maintenance of macadam by the Tarvia 
method is the least expensive and the most 
effective of all methods. 

Towns that adopt Tarvia enjoy large net 
economies and at the same time secure 
better roads. 

I]lustrated booklets describing the various 
grades of Tarvia will be sent to any one 
upon request. Address our nearest office. 





Special Service Department 


This company has a corps of trained 
engineers and chemists who have 
given years of study to modern road 
problems. The advice of these men 





may be had for the asking by any one 
interested. 

If you will write to the nearest office 
regarding road problems and condi- 
tions in your vicinity, the matter will 
have prompt attention. 
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PORONTO VINNIP INCOLVER 


HALIFA 
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HEPC EEE Eee 
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DELICIOUS and REFRESHING 





You smack your lips over 
it, because you 
taste, its quality, 
ine gratification. 
fies thirst. 


its genu- 
It satis- 


Nobody has ever been able to suc- 


cessfully imitate Coca-Cola, because 


its quality is indelibly registered in 


the taste of the American public. 


pe eet 28 


TOD, 


Demand the genuine by full name 
nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE COCA-COLA CO. 
WINNIPEG 
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Tuck terrorize the Christian mothers in 
Armenian homes, and no longer will the 
abominable harems of the Turkish Sul- 
tan be replenished by the maidens of 
Caucasian blood. 


Roosevelt Tells of 


A merican Kquipme nt Which Baile d 
to Meet Require ments 


NAPTAIN 
_ VEL. ommenced 


for the world-war while at 


ARCHIBALD 


who ¢ 


ROOSE- 
training 
Harvard in 
1915, and reached Europe with Persh- 
ing’s van-guard months 
after the U.S conflict, 
writes frankly in Everybody's Magazine 
ef the slackness, 

ency which hampered and 
erican participation. He 
burg 


within three 


got into the 
ineffici 
delayed Am- 
went to Platts- 
a few days after the camp was 


blindness, and 


opened, and began his training along 
principles which were used in wars 


previous to 1914. He says: 

Imagine the dismay, when after about 
a month’s training at Plattsburg, we 
heard that a small force of Regulars 
would be sent immediately to Europe. 

Since our earliest days it had been the 
ambition of my brother and me “to beat 
out father,” as we called it. I remember 
moose hunt where we let several 
moose escape, just because they were not 
quite as big as the moose my father had 
killed. We could not bear the thought 
f going home with a smaller specimen 
than his. At last we did get a bigger 
head, only to have my father shoot one 
next season so much bigger than ours 
that we gave up the attempt. And now 
again it looked as if father would “beat 
us out.” In the Spanish-American War 
he had been among the first to land in 
Cuba. It seemed that we were doomed 
to remain home training, while other 
American soldiers were fighting in 
Europe. 

My brother Kermit, being a student 
officer, could not be taken, but with rare 
initiative managed to enroll himself in 
the British army and later transferred 


to the A. E. F. 


one 


Fortunately, my father had some 
friends among the higher officers in the 
Army and was sportsman enough to 


us to beat him, so he sent a mes- 
sage to General Pershing, asking the 
General to take us as privates in his 
Expeditionary Force. General 
Pershing refused to take Ted and me as 
privates, but ordered us overseas in our 
respective ranks—-a major and a second 
lieutenant in the Infantry Reserve. We 
were ordered to be assigned to the Gen- 
eral Staff, but General Pershing well 
knew that staff duty is not wanted by 
active, healthy young men who have 
never been in the line, and at once acced 
ed to our requests to go into an Infantry 


regiment of the line. 


want 


Oret 
TSU 





I arrived in Paris just in time to be 
issigned to the Sixteenth Infantry Regi- 
nent, Regular Army, of the First Ex- 
! ionary Division, and had the good 
fortune to parade through Paris, July 4, 
1917. 

The management of defense is 
typical of the confusion engendered by 
war in the War Department and Army. 


nedit 





gas 


Our division landed in France with no 
ras-masks. Late in July we were sup- 
plied with French gas-masks. We later 
adopted what vas supposed to be an 


mproved British respirator type, manu 
factured in America Fortunately, the 
hemical service of the A. E. dis- 
that the so-called im 
the masks leak when 
ubjected to one of the most dangerous 
rases—the mustard gas So 
} had to obtain directly 
nglat British respirators. 

Nothing daunted, 


covered in time 


nrovements made 


from England the 
the swivel-chair ex 
‘ United States produced an- 
other child of their mighty intellects. 
This time, built on the same model as the 
British respirator, it was so encumbered 
with safety devices that, in spite of 
minor improvements, the weight of the 
mask was a serious handicap. 


nerts ir 


per tne 





“Unconsciously, so to speak, as a re- 
sult of the great World War, Chris- 
tianity has achieved the most signal 
triumph of its nineteen centuries of 


existence.” 


American Mistakes 


From a young officer in the chemical 
service, I later learned that the staff in 
the United States had sent over another 
absolutely safe type of respirator. The 
safety was obtained by having the face- 
piece fit so that after fifteen 
minutes circulation was stopped. As a 
often | ht hours, a 


tightly 






gas attack asts e 





man wearing such a mask was either 
obliged to remove the mask and die of 
gas poisoning, or else he was apt to lose 








consciousness fro the effects the 
face-piece. 

I understand from this lieuter 
ant that we were event yoiny to 
have ar exceiient and > ‘tive ‘ gas- 
mask, but up to the time I left France, 


twenty months after we had drifted 








the war, the new American gas-masks 
were in the place as the Liberty 
airplanes, tne I perty tr icks al d the 
Browning machine guns. All were fig- 





ments of the imagination 
The automatic rifle fiasco 


ing than the 





is perhaps 





even more glar airplane be- 
vause even less excusable. 

Capt. Roosevelt says that the U.S. de 
clined to use General Lewis’ famous 
weapon, and delayed, almost until 


Armistice Day, waiting for the Wash- 
ington, D.C. pet product—the Browning 

In grenades, the “Brain Trust” at 
home (as our doughboys called the Gen- 
eral Staff) adopted their usual dilatory 
experimental methods. While we were 
fighting with borrowed from 
the hard-pressed French, the govern- 
mental officials were experimenting with 
the idea of obtaining a perfectly safe 
grenade. They found it. It was safe 








grenz 


both for us and for the Germans. Only 
. trained mechan na large, quiet field 
could set one off So up to my depart 


ure from France, American troops used 


only French grenades 
With rifle grenades, our case was 
more ludicrous. The French V.B. is the 


most successful! rifle 


grenade because it 
can be used either as a j 
grenade. A sort of cup 
French a tromblor S " 
to the muzzle of an 
service rifle. A spe 
ade fits into the f7 





pelled by an ordinary Fre service 
cartridge fired from the rifle, the gren- 
ade exploding about twelve seconds after 
being launched from the 
With a range of nearly two hundred 
yards, a curved trajectory and a danger 
zone of about yards, it is a 
formidable infantry weapon 
machine-gun nests 

Of course, 


tromblon 


twenty 


against 


we had no such weapon in 


our Army, so the first t me we entered 
the trenches we were forced to disarn 
eight men per comnany of their Sprit 
fields, and arm them with the antiquated 
French service rifles fitted for tromblor 
Eventually modifix 


1 itions were made fit 
ting them to the United States Army 
rifle. But even then, it was not until! late 
in January, 1918, that the defects were 
entirely remedied, and a_ serviceab 
tromblon issued And at th at, up to the 
I left for the United States we 
using French rifle 


The 





vel 
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were 





yrenades 














French V. B. tromblon also fired 
a signal rocket But each of these 
rockets had attached to t a spec al car 
tridge of the French calibre, spec y 
oaded to fire the rocket ip to the time 
I was wounded we were for to disarm 
our ! mpany runners of their 
Spr ! 1 rifle n tne with the 
antiquated and hea French rifle 

k il SIGT ng the rocket is pe 

naps ost nN e of all the signa 
ipparatu f lern infantry com 
pany, and is used for illuminating “no 
man’s land” at night, and ealling for 
irtillery barrages. The system of cal! 
ng for barrages, ar nstructing artil 





y in the wishes of the infantry, de- 
pends on the number or the color of the 
stars shot by the rocket 

But here ain we were entirely de- 
pendent on the French. And we had 
several serious times because our dough- 








. 








boys were unable to read the directions 
written in French on the rockets. 

There were several ways of launching 
these signal rockets: From the V. B. 
tromblon, as I have already described; 
or like a regular Fourth-of-July rocket, 
from a stand; or from the “Veri” pistol, 
a short brass pistol, carrying a rocket 
cartridge of about the diameter of a 
ten-gauge shot-gun shell; but quite a 
little longer. And nothing did we know 
of this signaling before we arrived in 
France. I remember one of my ser- 
geants (Ross, I think it was) staring at 
the pistol when we issued it to him, and 
asking “why the Frogs (soldier’s slang 
for Frenchmen) had wished a three-inch 
field-piece on an infantry company!” [| 
must confess I was at that time just as 
ignorant of its uses as he was. _ 

Indeed, all signal equipment was 
French, and remained French probably 
to the end of the war, and certainly until 
I was invalided home in August, 1918. 

Lack of equipment and lack of train- 
ing and organization made it impossible 
to start our actual training in modern 
warfare, based on the lines developed by 
the English, French and Germans, until 
July 24, 1917—one month less two days 
after our arrival in France. And even 
then we could only “simulate” the varied 
equipment required by an infantry com- 
pany in modern warfare. Such vitally 
necessary articles as gas-masks and 
steel helmets did not arrive until August 
1917. 

Eventually most of our borrowed re- 
galia did come, and in October we were 
all cheered by the news that we were to 
go to the trenches. The enthusiasm was 
somewhat dampened, however, when 
about two weeks before we started we 
four d all our 1917 rifle ammunition to be 
defective. It had passed the factory 
tests and the careless eyes of Govern- 
ment inspectors, and had been sent to 
us overseas, where the difference be- 
tween perfect and imperfect ammunition 
meant the difference between life and 
death to our soldiers. Fortunately, it 
had been discovered by the troops in 
time to substitute the 1916 for 1917 am- 
munition. 

I believe it was October 18, 1917, that 
we moved up for the first time into the 
hring line. Nearly four months after 
landing in France, our “splendidly 
equipped and trained” Regular division 
was considered by the Allied command 
only sufficiently trained to be placed in 
the line with the proportion of one Am- 
erican battalion to one French regiment 
of three battalions. Nor did the Allied 
command place American troops in the 
line at this time for fighting purposes. 
rhey were placed there simply for part 
of their training, and the Allies had to 

supply us with most of the transporta- 
tion and al] of the higher officers. 

rhen we had for the first time the ex- 
perience of employing rolling kitchens. 
Before entering the war, the United 

ong Army had what in the year 1913 


s considered a very modern cooking 





juipment. But the war had developed 
kitchen wagons drawn by horses, and so 
constructed that the cooking could be 
carried on during the march. Never 
were thev offi ally introduced into our 
army until after our first division had 
been over three months in France, and 
even then we had to borrow from 
France. The American company was 


nsiderablv heavier than the French, 
ind in the Arracourt sector we also had 
> me enyineers attached to usr. { onse 
quently we had a very hard time cooking 
enough food for all. 
Added to al] this, the supply system, 
t 


‘“ommanded by officers ignorant of sup 
plying large units in the fkeld and de 
pendit too much on mule teams 1 
lirht trucks tterlv broke Ww i Ve 





t l 
yet the t was inest ible Uy 
to that t a rican line fficers 
received instruction from the French. 
Excellent structors and valiant and 
efficient diers though our Allies wer 


vet it was difficult to obtain from them 
the most important details of organiza 
tien The difference in nationality, 
language and habits of thought often 
made the knowledge hard to transmit. 
Our own Reeular Army officers on the 
General Staff and line, trained in the 
antiquated schools, could give no infor 


mation on the subject of modern war, 
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| ives of Doctors 
: Don’t Have Corns 


Doctors All Know Blue-jay Corns Are Out-of-Date 


It is made by a surgical dressing house In the old days corns were common. 
whose products doctors use. Nearly everybody had them. 


Doctors’ wives use Blue-jay when a People pared them, padded them, codd- 


corn appears. And they end it at once led them and kept them, 

and forever. Nowadaysmost people never suffer corns. 
| Millions of others now use the same Yet tight, dainty shoes are more common 

method. In a moment they apply a Blue- than ever. 

jay plaster. The wrapping makes it snug Consider that fact. The reason lies in 

and comfortable, and they forget the corn. this scientific Blue-jay. 

In 48 hours they remove the Blue-jay One user told another, until millions 

and the corn is ended. Only a few of now employ it. 
p the toughest corns need a second applica- 


tion. Quit Old Methods 


The pain is stopped instantly. The corn 


is ended and completely —in two days. Paring is unsafe and temporary. Pad- 


ding is unsightly. Old, harsh, mussy treat- 


ai has done that get egy " ments have been discredited. These are 
corns. our corns are not different. scientific days. 


will do it for your corns. 
Try Blue-jay on one corn. Learn that 


awn — , ret — ‘ 
If ‘tps wae gg and don't prove this the pain does end. Learn that the corn 
you do yourself an injustice. does disappear. 
Learn that these results come in an 
easy, gentle way. 
GC When you do, your corn troubles are 
over—all of them, forever. 





Try it tonight. 
How Blue jay Acts 


A is a thin, soft, protecting ring which stops 2 
the pain by relieving the pressure. ue = ] ay 
B is the B & B wax centered on the corn to The Scientific Corn Ender 


gently undermine it. 
C is rubber adhesive. It wraps around the toe Stops Pain Instantly Ends Corns Completely 
and makes the plaster snug and comfortabl 25 Cents At Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK, LIMITED, Chicago, Toronto, New York 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 
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Only by our own experience cou 
learn, and experience, though an eff« 
tive, is costly teacher We did not 
learn how to attack-in this sector; but 
we did learn how to organize our units 
in such a way that the First Division 
could successfu ly attack at Cantigny 


and Soissons. 








We discovered the necess ty of Jiaisor 
(the method of correlating separate 
units so they shall act as a whole), ar 
the runner system, and wi dia 





great deal about handling our ies 
But most important of all, the younger 
officers—I am not so sure about th 
discove red their 


warfare 





absolute ignorance 


moder? 


The Fiercest koe ot 
Bolshevism 


lichak. the Terriblk 
Relieves in the 


A 


POWERFUL figure has arisen 
Siberia to fight the Russiar 
viki. Admiral Koltchak has so far 
ceeded in holding the Red forces back 
from passing the front he has establish 
ed at Omsk and thus has definitely 
tablished 


4 


ex- 
an eastern boundary to the 
of the It is be- 
lieved that he may ultimately overthrow 
Lenine and Trotsky. 
Koltchak is a Tartar 
terrible figure-—grim, ruthless 


power Communists. 


and 


rath 
ra er 


and a be 


liever in the old order. A sketch pub 
lished in Current Opinion shows him to 
be a typical servant of the old Russiar 


a forceful 


T} iit al 
The article 


figure ne\ 


In part 


regime, but 
, 
less 


reads 
Bolshevism has caught a T: 
ally in the person of the far 


ned d 


tator of Siberia, Alexander Vassilie 
vitch Koltchak. He is of Tartar origir 
affirms his friend, Count Garstor f 


Merindol, the London fost. An er 

thusiastic admirer of Koltchak, writi: 

in the Paris Figaro, adds that in the 
traits and the temper of Koltchak we 
see incarnated all the qualities of the 
legendary heroes of Mongolia. In that 
Asiatic land warriors grow stronge 
and more pugnacious as they age. Ko 
chak is now forty-five and for that rea 
son, the 


career 


in 








according to 
country, h is only 
1as the somewhat smal] 
Tartar, with all the Tartar lithe 
ness and nervousness in his walk and in 
the agitated poise of his head that sits 
tremblingly upon spare shoulders. He 
shaved off his beard ten years ago and 
has worn none since, not even the cus 
tomary chin whisker of his people. The 
bones of the cheeks sit conspicuously in 
the front of the sallow visage and sug- 
gest the mandarin. The jaw juts forth 
awkwardly and the lips are firmly shut 
unless the habitual explosion of anger 
sets the lips going tremulously and the 
loud voice rises. The is acutely 
hawk-like, with the wide that 
denote temper. The eyes are the hue 
of steel. Two of the teeth are excep 
tionally large. There is a nervous twitch 
ng in the countenance which tells its 
own story. Koltchak his teeth 
ominously when one of his temperamen 
tal explosions impends. He stares very 
straight into the eyes of anyone with 
whom he happens to be 
Koltchak is 


Standards of Nis 
is 


beginning 


phy sique 





nose 


nostrius 


Be at 
CLICKS 


talking. 

described in the Paris 
Matin the of Bolshevism 
among all its His eyes flash, 
his arms fly, his twitching countenance 


hate 


enemies 


as best 


turns green, red and yellow and his 
voice rasps whenever he hears the names 
of Lunacharsky, Tchicherin the 


and 
other Bolsheviki. His language becomes 
unprintable. They stand for all that 
he for Koltchak was reared in 
the sternest traditions of constituted 
authority and obedience to orders. At 
an early age he became a pupil at the 
great naval college maintained by the 
autocracy for the special purpose of 
training a breed of grim sea-dogs upon 
the British model. The rank and file 


were made to obey. The select few were 


loathes, 
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That Soft, 
Rosy, Velvety 
Complexion 


BLEMISHES REMOVED QUICKLY 
AND PERMANENTLY 


Your Complexion Makes or!Mars Your 
Appearance 





Pearl La Sage, former actress who offers 
women her remarkable complexicn treatment 






has instantly produced @ sen- 
e been cured that baffled physi- 
rinall your life used any- 
n, red spota, pim- 
’ st like magic, No 
aster, bandage, mask, mas- 
ing to swallow, 

complexion is a “‘fright,’* 
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born to command 


wal All 


there 
part of the nat 
} 


While men live 


this is 


will be 





ural order of things and _ discussior 
about it reveals the rebe the traitor 
the enemy of society. Such is the gospe 

according to Koltchak, al ‘bed easily 
by him at the naval school and put into 
practice from the moment of his first 
voyage a midshipman in the old Rus 
sian cruiser Ruril Koltcha 10 
spare his me n those day ut neither 
did he s; f He had stir 

guished hims s mathemati ir 

his aptitude ence of naviga 








tion as a pupil in the academy, and he 
was now to reveal himself as a disciy 
linarian. He had a_ touchir faith 
n the knout as a means of ma ntaining 
scipiine ar ne w« ( ut off the vodka 
of the met the smallest provocation 
The rar nd nd the 

ma 1 belongs ne wlle VE 

ferent order f humanit 

n commor He who is 

nust obey and Kolt 

Snrink T! any rica or Islor 
fron hese premise 











LIS ac ish nent martinet 
he was a student of imar ture a 
well and he never went to extremes th 
brought on open mutiny. Koltchak has 
faith in food and in vodka as devices for 
winning the respect f the isses he 
mmands. He is a materialist, a mar 
who has no time for ide in 


A subordinate who questi 
‘ 








would be knocked down. Since it 
usi! of man to fight. K 
ine. a nace wherever he n 
Th propensity, \ snow 
Arthur in the Japanese war, w 
I sks that shotked } iperior 
t von him severe s ngs He was 
0 ompe t i i t b ept off 
t e tnat wouid aqisgra 1 ne 
npetent was winked at because he 
so well against the enemy in the f: 
f odds Nevertheless, promotion was 
slow for hin because his not tempe 
and his nervousness led to manifes 


sheer reckle 








essness that e¢ 
hips and men. It was remarked 
k when still a 
ss Adr il Mak 
er-T ana V 
r vould prove yreater al 


Koltchak’s perso a 





t 
ties grew upon him with the 
but it remains true that never 
areer has he been guilty of a 
action or a failure ir loyalty 


o Russia as a nation. He is a man of 





truth who does not understand the art 
f speaking the truth civilly, a bluff, 
plain-spoken sailor whose rude speech 


hides a heart that 
that 


is kind and a heroism 
ous He saved the 
at Kamschatka 


Is unostentat 


r sailor 


life of a drowning 


and at once ordered the man in irons for 
being off his post. 

Koltchak has such a well-known gen- 
ius for organization that demoralized 


fleets were usually turned over to him. 
When he had flown his flag aboard a 
battleship or cruiser he ordered the men 
forward to receive his grim admonitions. 
“Remember,” he would say. “that if I 
catch one of you in a breach of disc ip- 
line, I will punish you then and there. 
If I waited a day I would be angry. If 
I waited two days I would be furious 


American Greyhounds 


pee (Couriers Cay 1) Spartehes 
Vews Bearing on P. 
Vatt 


A NEW military branch has been in- 


iugurated in 


ee 


Europe by the Ameri- 
Greyhounds. It 
up of officers who act 
parts of the 


despatches and news 


an army—the is made 


as couriers to all 
continent, 
matter be 
the peace 


carrying 
aring on 


America’s part in negotia 


tions. They are performing a most diffi- 


cult and dangerous part as their work 


takes them into the strongholds of enemy 


and Bolshevik territory. It is a unique 


and romantic service and many stories 


MacLle 


I waited three days I would kill you 
on the spot.” The words were shot 
forth between clicking teeth with a sig 
nificant movement of a hand in whicl 





was sure to be a pistol. One day a mu 

tinous crew thought t had Koltch 
cked up i! his cabin, had divitr 

ed what was afoot and up a man 





of straw inh 
ige for the night near 
runs. ‘We have him!’ 

of the mutiny. “You 
Kolt« 


1e LOOK ré¢ 

of the big 
yelled the leader 
shouted 
s that 


one 


ave me, 





hak, stripping off the overall 
uniform, “and you'll 
pair ef revolvers 
mutiny quelled before the 
officers realized that it had urred 
When his friend, the late Prince Via 
sensky, expressed his sympathy for Kolt- 
chak, after a thrilling affair in which the 
sailor had to pursue a band of mutineers 
around and around deck of a cruis 
er until they leaped overboard, the mar 
tinet replied: ‘““Your sympathies should 
be with the men,’ for 1 enjoy myself 
much than they do.” The retort 
throws a flood of light upon the char- 
of Koltchak, suspects the French 
ere a stern delight in 
otence all revolts against 
This is the psy 
chology of his attitude to Bolshevisn 
When a mutiny has reached a desper- 
ite stage Koltchak resorts to a 
expedient “Get them al! drunk.” He 
has been known to declare that 
the commander's best friend 


the humanitariar V iase 


kee> me 
and had 
sleeping 


{ his 
He swung a 
the 


oce 


the 


more 


acter 
laily, for he 
reducing t¢ 
onstituted 


simple 


vodks 
“But, 
nsky, 


the 


irgea 


} hv ¢ nt 
= cKxed Dy the se? 


There is a histrionic element in the 
stitution of Koltchak 
I m Ssubdiime a cr! sts 
the London Post dec 
nsight into tne 
an He 
inspires awe 
particularly 
Sea squadror 


+h 
} 


_- & 


which renders 
and reveals 
lares, an unexpected 
spiritua. nature of the 
ike one transfigure 
During a mutiny 
important unit of 
under Kolt 

jutineers were 
The subordir 

bullet through his 
the worst The 


becomes 
ana 
aboard 

B ACn 
hak’s commar 
asters of the vessel 
charge put a 
when he realized 
young lieutenant did have the cour- 
age to face Koltchak aboard the flag- 
ship with such a confession of failure. 


then 





f n 


not 





The mutineers were more reckless. 
hey went aboard Koltchak, un le >T- 
standing the spirit of his own rebellious 





crew, was in his cabin. The mutineers 
sent one of their number to demand his 
sword. Coming out of his cabin, with 


the sword of St. George in his hand, 
as the London paper tells the tale, Kolt- 
chak clicked his terrible teeth in the 
faces of the rebels. “This sword I won 
at Port Arthur. You are not worthy to 
lay a finger upon it.” He hurled the 
weapon overboard. He turned on his 
heel and walked back to his cabin. So 
tragical was his manner and so bold 
his bearing that no mutineer dared to 
follow him. Many of the sailors shed 
tears. Not another word of mutiny 
was heard aboard the flagship. Another 
expedient of Koltchak’s is to ask in 
moments of crisis with hands folded 
across his breast while he stares an an- 
tagonist down: “Do you forget that 
Russia is holy?” The Figaro avers 
that Russia is to Koltchak the one true 


religion. 
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Greyhound. 
counted by M. K. 
Weekly: 

These ordinary couriers are fast be- 
coming a legend, better known than the 
“King’s messengers.’ They have 
carried to a new height of drama that 
le gend of the American postal service: 

“Neither snow nor rain, nor heat nor 
gloom of night stays these couriers from 


the swift completion of their appointed 
rounds.” They have not—as was re- 
ported in Paris a short time ago—been 


eaten up by wolves in the Balkans, for 
that story is said to be part of the 
Napoleonic legend and not an authentic 
item in the history of the couriers. But 
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The difference in cost 
between an ordinary bak- 
ing powder and the pure, 
strong, double-acting 


EGG-O 
Baking Powder 


is trivial. It amounts to only a fraction of a cent on 
each cake you bake. Against this you risk your high- 
priced flour, butter, sugar, eggs and milk, and your 
reputation as a cook. 













Spoiled bakings not only cost you money, but they 
waste food. With the heavy Government Standard 
flours in use to-day, the selection of a strong baking 
powder is absolutely necessary. 


The double-acting strength of Egg-O is needed to 
make a baking of a light cake from a heavy flour. Try 
a can and w atch your bakings improve. You can use 
sweet milk, sour milk, buttermilk or water with Egg-O 
a different and heteer baking powder, 


















Egg-O Baking Powder Co., Limited 


Hamilton, Canada 
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Boys and girls all over the country are earning lots 
of money and are acquiring that business experience 
which comes only by contact with business people. 
A card will bring full particulars to any boy or his parents. 
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the Greyhounds have had their close 
escapes from death—by airplane falls 
and machine-gun bullets. They have had 
their pistolling altercations with Ser- 
bian deserters; they have declined the 
dinner invitations of charming women at 
Berne and The Hague, and they’ve 
checkmated the spies of the Central Em- 
pires. Continually coursing tne map of 
Europe along routes that total over 
11,000 miles they have yet to lose a 
single piece of mail of any description. 
In Paris to-day one is learned indeed 
M ho can identify every American officer 
by the device on his shoulder. Few per- 
sons have ever seen a long, leaping, sil 
ver greyhound on a field of blue with 
narrow border of gold. It is the in 
of the smallest, the most restrict, the 
most popular and one of the most in 
portant branches of the American army 








the American peace machine in 
Europe. The officer ell wears the 
Greyhound on his shoul is one of 


seventy—known techn ae as “Official 
Diplomatic Couri rs,” but to the service, 
whether in Odessa, London, Ce 








nople or Paris, as the Greyhounds. 
The Greyhou is have had serious 
work to do. eirs is the task of carry 


ing dispate hes that have to do with An 





erica’s part in the great historic read- 
justments being made in Paris; they 
bring back the news that determines 


American policy in many important pat 
ticulars. Just as in war-time they went 





through the thick _ of the fighting over 
dark, foggy, shell-torn roads, through 
crowded cities filled with frighte 






1ed 
refugees, now they go rao igh the 3- 
ordered lands of the enemy and the 
Bolsheviks, and are compelled to meet 
with initiative and precision the emer- 
gencies that arise from deranged trans- 
portation facilities, mobs, deserters and 
machine gun marauders. 

As constituted to-day the service is 
composed of seventy officers aside from 
the one hundred who made the trans- 
atlantic courier’s voyage during the war. 
The seventy men have been picked for 
special qualifications, including quick 
mental adjustability and a command of 
languages. They include aviators, staff 
officers, medical officers, engineers, honor 
men from the front and men who have 
rendered distinguished service in the 
Headquarters of the Services of Supp! y: 
In private life they represent widely 
diverse pursuits—law, medicine, bank- 
ing, business. Besides, there is a Grey- 
hound poet and a marine artist. 





These officers have opened up Ger- 
many under the sullen gaze of the Ger- 
mans themselves to communication with 
the Peace Conference in Paris. They 
go speeding from Paris with dispatches 
for Bucharest, Belgrade, Constantinople, 
and go not only into the heart of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Jugo-slavia, but also 
into the troubled fastnesses of Russia 

Two officers of the (¢ Greyhou nds rz 
were the first Americans to go to hel 
grade after’ the armistice, and the: 
traveled on lightless, heatless trains 
w.thout windows and proceeded without 
schedule. Serbian deserters who boarded 
the train proved to be menacing charac 
ters. The Americans were compelled tv 
guard their sacks ¢ nstantly with drawn 
revolvers and to case their sleep ir 
watches. When the train reached a 
town where there was a Serbian mili tary 
command one of the officers held the 
deserters by the poi nt of his pistol while 
the other summoned the military author- 
ities. While the train waited at the 
station the Serbian commander held a 
general court-martial and sentenced the 
deserters to imprisonment. 

On the return of the officers to Paris 
after eight heatless, lightless nights on 
is, after two fights with dese srters 
besides the e pisod le that ended in a court- 
martial, one of them was asked how he 
liked his job. Weary and dirty, worn 
out as he was, his shoulders went back 
and his head went up as he declared: 
“It’s great! There’s nothing like it to 
keep you going!” After a bath and a 
night’s rest that particular officer 
started the following morning for Ber 
lin. 

The Greyhounds have never been “out 
of luck.” They have had escapes that 
were in the nature of special dispensa- 
tions. Many of the seventy wear stripes 
on both sleeves. During the war men 
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were killed all around them, but through 
all their active service, whether in war 
or the opening era of peace, their 
records show as yet not a single fatality. 

One of the closest escapes from death 
was the fortune of a Greyhound who 


ook the reg 





ilar daily passage 
by airplane from Paris to Brussels. He 
left Paris at noon with a big 300 h.p. 
Drueget plane and a French pilot The 
distance is 235 miles and it is usually 
done in an hour and fifty minutes 


On this day the courier had traversed 
re width of the battle- 


fields and devastated area ‘ 


aimost the er 


between Paris 


ind Brussels and was coursing on at an 
altitude of 2,200 feet when the most 


dreaded of airplane accidents happened 
The controller of the snapped 
off. 

Down, down, whirled the heavy plane, 
spinning in a hopeless vrille from 2,000 
feet. When within 200 feet of the 
ground, by the that is the Grey- 


macnine 


chance 


MacLean’ 


hound’s luck—one in a 1,000—the plane 
caught the air and the spin changed to 
a precipitous glide. It was only for an 
instar.t, but the moment’s glide made all 
the difference and was enough to check 
the tail. Arrested for that brief mom- 
ent, the plane slipped again and crashed 
he ground a total wreck. 

To the astonishment of three Belgian 
peasants who rushed to not 
were the courier and his pilot able 
to pull themselves out from the debris, 
but also the Greyhound—Lieut Silas B. 
Egly—scrambled to his feet, and, look- 


ng for the nearest road, said in his now 








tne scene, 


ar 


broken French: 
“Umph! I want an automobile!” 
After commandeering the first car 
that passed, the courier hurried on to 


Brussels and delivered his dispatches 
only two hours later than usual, after 


which he got treatment for a broken 
nese, dislocated shoulder and sprained 
wrist. 


Farmer Socialists in Control 


Hoi Nfaft Vorth 


Dakota is Be- 


ECENTLY newspapers and periodi- 
discussing warmly 
“the North Dakota idea.” 


It is an experiment in 


cals have been 


what they call 
socialism that the 

that state and 
consequently the discussion does not lack 
bitterness 
creasing heat, but in the meantime the 
North Dakota 


farmers have forced on 
It has been waged with in- 


idea has been translated 





into an actuality. North Dakota is be 
ing built over again on distinctly new 
lines 

To those who have not learned just 
what this new idea is, an article by 
Arthur in the Atlantic Monthly 
will be well worth reading. He de- 


scribes it as follows: 


The farmers of North Dakota have 
embarked upon an experiment in pub- 


lic ownership and control more radical 


than any yet attempted by any Amer- 
ican state Organized as members of 
the National Non-Partisan League, and 


controlling the 


the state, they 


legislative machinery of 


have amended their con- 


stitution and passed a long programme 
of bill 

rhis legislation permits the state to 
engage in any kind of business It pro 
vides for state-owned terminal eleva 
tors and flour-mills; a state bank, to fin 
ance these and other enterprises; an in- 
dustrial commission, to organize and 
direct such businesses, consisting of the 


the Attorney-General, and the 
Commissioner of Agriculture and Labor 


Governor, 


The state is to build homes and buy 





farms, within certain price jimits, for 
groups of citizens who up twenty 
per cent of the cost and engage to pay 
the remainder at a low rate of interest, 


a period of twenty years. There 


ision for state hail-insurance, for 


within 


is prov 


reducing discriminatory freight-rates, 
for various revenue measures intended 
to put the burden of taxation on those 
best able-—in the opinion of the farm- 
ers—to bear it. In other words, the 
citizens of a purely agricultural com 
munity,—about eighty-five per cent 


of the population of North Dakota is 
“rural,’——using political weapons found 
effective elsewhere, have set about re- 
moulding their neighborhood accord- 
ing to what they fancy is their heart's 
desire. 

It is at this psychological moment, 
after a lot of smouldering discontent, 
and after the legislators have thrown 
them down, that A. C. Townley, of 
3each, North Dakota, appeared on the 
scene. 

Townley—of whose personality I 
shall speak more in detail later—is a 
young man of imagination and great 
natural ability. With no initial capital 
except his own energy and a borrowed 
Ford, he started a movement which, in 
four years, has built up a fighting or- 
ganization controlling the political ma- 


chinery of one state, and reaching out 
into several others, and the members 
of which swear by their leader as if he 
combined all the admirable qualities of 
Napoleon Bonaparte and Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The bitter criticisms of Mr. Townley 
as a leader of farmers, on the ground 
that he failed, seem rather beside the 
mark. Each man to his job. There 
are men who make things for the pleas- 
ure of making them, and men whose 
pleasure it is to direct the making of 
things, and both are needed in a complex 
world. At the same time, in measuring 
the depth of Mr. Townley’s convictions, 
and the soundness of his agitation, it is 
no more than just to recall that he is no 
North Dakota Cincinnatus, reluctantly 
called from the plough,—the Non-Par- 
tisan Gevernor, Lynn Frazier, is more 
in that line, but a dynamic person more 
in his element leading an army of farm- 
ers than being a farmer himself. In 
1911, Townley tried wheat-farming on a 
large scale, near Cheyenne Wells, 
Colorado, and failed, it is said, with a 
loss of some $70,000. He next tried flax 
near Beach, North Dakota, with the no- 
tion, so his opponents say, of winning 
the title of “Flax King.” Frost caught 
the crop, and the judgments against 
rownley and his brother are said to have 
been in the neighborhood of $400,000. 
In bankruptcy proceedings last vear at 
Bismarck, there were liabilities of $79,- 
000, and assets of $479. 

Townley’s ingenuity in turning even 
such episodes to his advantage was 
shown one evening during my stay in 
Bismarck, when he spoke at a meeting 
alled primarily to discuss the new State 
Bank. It was the first time, I believe, 
had 








he 





ia spoken in Bismarck, and 
there was a good deal of curiosity to 
hear him. Looking down at the crowd 


nearly every one of whom had probably 


t some time in his life had a mortgage 
hanging over him, he drawled out an 
ronical, “Yes, I’m famous as the only 


man who ever went broke in North Da 
kota and had recourse to the same 
laws which rich men made to protect 
themselves.” The soundness of this com- 
ment on bankruptcy laws might be open 
to argument, but the erowd applauded. 
Well, Townley started out with his 
Ford and his idea. A substantial farm- 
er, F. B. Wood, of Deering, North 
Dakota, who had been active for years 
in the Farmers’ Equity Society, joined 
Townley and became the League’s first 
vice-president. The idea caught on: 
new recruits themselves became organ- 
izers, each taking along with him, into a 
strange neighborhood, some farmer 
known in the locality to back him up. 
The original volunteers 
into an organization which could hire 
canvassers on a commission basis. A 
state paper was started in the fall of 
1915, and in 1916 a full state ticket was 
nominated. At the election that fall all 
the state officials but one were elected, 
as were a majority of the House mem- 
bers, and eighteen out of the twenty- 
five men sent that year to the Senate. 
In 1918, the League won a majority 
in both houses, and elected its candidates 


soon grew 
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HERE is a snug little house for a snug 
little price. Don’t think, however, 
that, because the price is what it is, the 
house is not our best type. 


From start to finish it is made with our 
standard materials, in the best possible way. 
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when he saw the new Kit Set, pic- 
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good points of my old morning 
friend, but it is as compact as any 
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takes the least room in the travel- 
ling bag. 


“And then the black, seal-grain 
case is so dignified—so appealing 
to any man who is particular in his 
appointments. I suppose you ar 
asking a pretty price for that set.” 


No; merely $5.00 the set. 
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remark which ‘ t 
ripple over the room, and the agony 
over. 


pleased me and sent a 

Was 
After chatting awhile Commodore 
Pentinck arrived with Lieut. Cleather, a 
King’s Messenger. We left to prepare 
for the double which had been planned 
Nothing would do but that Lady Beatty 


should see the game. She quite as 
keen on it as Sir David 
We were soon ready for the ourt 


second son, had 
in his room). My 
as we started to play, was we 

for considering his age and the 


(Peter, aged eleven, the 
escorted me to change 
surprise, 


rounded, 


fe my partner had led (I was paired 
with the Admiral) I looked for little 
real tennis. Few games were played, 


however, before I realized that it was 
real play and that my partner was doing 
ill the scoring for us. In the confusion 
f gold lace I lost the first set for our 
ide. Perhaps it was well, for if all had 
vone smoothly I should have 
ot Beatty at once became a 

He is the same fighter on the courts 
yn the sea, and the seriousness of his 
‘do or die” remarks brought me up al) 
standing. In that second set I let go 
everything. We won it and after losing 
the next rather narrowly captured the 
two following for the match. I have 
seldom seen a man more pleased over a 
tennis game. He cheered, slapped me 
n the back, guyed our opponents and 
thoroughly enjoyed it. To lose doesn’t 
enter his thoughts. I remember him 
saying over and over, while we were be 


“Here! We stand 


missed a 
bulldog 


as 


+ lat + 


hind can’t le 


MacLean’ 


ke this; it will never 
beaten.”” “No, Sir,” I 
“We're not 


was that toward the 


pecome 1s 4) ) 

would agree 
lose The 
end I was literal]; 
the cover off the ball and gv 
| But } idy of the 


quite ibsorping 


going to result 
knock y 
ing fairly 
Admira 
the game 
After tea 
! 
riways I 
sport) I 
In talking to David Junior, th 





tne st 


proved 


(you 
during t 


had a glimpse of another sid: 


KnhOW tne 
1 
| 


ave tea leir afternoon 


thirteer 


vear-old son and heir of the Admiral, he 
told me of the stunts he is doing with 
mechanical toys. He took me to his 


playroom where he showed me a model 
“Sub” that really dived; a miniature 


Su 
Tiger whose turrets actually train; a 


baby “tank” quite complete in detail; 
perfect little steel dock cranes which 
revolve and lift weights precisely as the 
ig ones. The lad is an admiral in the 





making. He already knows as much of 


the Grand Fleet organization as I do, 
and speaks several languages. We had 
not been there long when in came the 


Admiral, quite tickled to death. He in 
sisted that I must see everything, 
indeed, seemed as pleased with the toys 
as his young son. I don’t blame him 
He put all sorts of questions to the kid 
who seldom failed in his reply 
he did, the Admiral became very stern 
His whole attitude was a sort of co 

structive Neither his duties 


and, 


devotion 


A Close Picture of Foch 


Describes H 


th Grreat Va shal 


idy Foch 


A* unusual! opportunity to stud) 
; at close range was vouchsafed to 
Joseph Cummings Chase, the 

irtrait He was ir 
vith a commission to paint the great 
zenerals of the war and, after some «e 
he to 
with the supreme commander 


Americar 
painter 


able arrange a sitting 


He te 
Wi orld’s 


ivs, was 





f this ve interestingly it 


Work 


ry 


Not to lose any time, I immediately 
it on my painter’s smock, arranged 
my paints, and, with mahl stick and 


the 
the 





ushes’ stuck bristlingly through 
thumb hole of the palette, awaited 
Marshal’s arrival in the private passage 
way just office. I was all 
ready to “go over the top” at a moment’s 
otice. Soon a small sized man, with a 
ime down the pass 

that first 





ouside nis 








nervous 


The 


viel 
JUICR, 





ue way. attracted 
my attention was the Marshal’s smile; 
I saw this long before I took in the rest 


it degenerated almost into 


me a nod in passing, 


f his figure; 


a grin as ne gave 








f my state of preparedness had evi 
lent yi yused his sense of humor Yet 
this delightful smile was exceedingly re 
assuring, showing that my apparent 
neglect of the morning had not offended 


the Marshal’s dignity. 

In a few nutes I was ushered and 
formally presented. The Marshal jump 
ip quickly, thrust out his hand rapid 
y and gave me a grip that reminded me 


of Theodore Roosevelt His smile of 
greeting also disclosed his teeth—though 


with these details the resemblance to Mr 
i sang ending 


Do 


. 


you s} French?” was his first 


eak 
yuestion 


“T have i little French,” ] 
stlv the argot of the 


al swered, 
Latin 
the Marsha laugh 
utright. Ina spirit of boyish mischief, 
he tried a few slangy Latin Quarter 
phrases on me, evidently to see if i could 
“get” then Happily I was able to 
answer in kind, and this gave Marshal 
Foch very evident pleasure 

“May I work, or do you wish that I 
should give attention to you?” he asked 

I did not wish to be unreasonable, but 
still I could get better results if I had 
at least a measure of his attention. I 
started to explain this somewhat hesi- 
tatingly to the Marshal, who cut short 
the explanation 


nor his gold lace have made m any 
the less chummy with the boy 
Anything i Americans want fron 


you can nave . he 
In a few moment 
inother request 
“May I smoke?’ 
The extent to which the Supreme 
Commander of seven or eight million 
men was subjecting himself to my orders 


was almost embarrassing. I gave hir 
permission to smoke and the painting 
began 

Possibly had I know: what the 


Marshal meant by “smoking,” I would 
not have acceded so readily. The result 
was that I painted the great Frenct 
genera] sitting b what was vir 
tually a sinoke screen I have 
never such a smoker, and I had 
never imagined that there could ever be 
like him. A huge brown pipe lay 
on the table; as soon as he had gained 
the artist’s acquiescence, the long, thin, 
nervous fingers of the Marshal’s hand 
seized it, filled it in a twinkling, inserted 

firmly between his lips, and instantly 





aense 


seen 





one 


the volcano erupted. In a second the 
Marshal himself was all hut lost to 
view; now and then I could get a 


glimpse of an ear, a portion of the head, 
the nose, and other lineaments, which I 
had to jot down on my sketch as op- 
portunity offered. It was veritably a 
case of “low visibility.” All the time I 
could hear the sharp staccato sounds of 
the Marshal’s lips, tightly pursed about 
the pipe stem, as, with characteristic 
rapidity, he puffed away At times I 
paused, waiting until he had finished the 
Big as it was, it took the Marshal 
only about three minutes to do this; and 
then I busily set to work, for I had a full, 
unrestricted view. Then I saw i 


pipe. 





the deli- 





cate fingers again surreptitiously inch 
toward the pipe; again he seized his 
tobacco, pressed it rapidly in the bowl, 


and, in another second, the General's 
face again became the merest outline 
behind mighty clouds of smoke In 
about three minutes this relay of tobacco 
was also consumed; the Marshal knock- 
ed the ashes out of the pipe, laid it again 
resignedly on the desk, and once more 
turned his face smiling to the artist. 
Hardly had I got fairly going again, 
when the fingers reached for the pipe, 
and Vesuvius was in full operation once 
more. I have regretted that I didn’t 
keep exact count, for this exhibition of 
the smoker’s art was the most startling 
I have ever beheld; I am confident that, 
in the hour and a half of the sitting, the 
Marshal filled his pipe at least twenty 
times. 

I attempted to keep up the conversa- 
tion, but my French frequently failed 
me, and once in particular I became 
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The purity and 
goodness of 
SNOWFLAKE SHORT- 
ENING insures pies, cakes, 
pastries, etc.,—firm but light 
\ in texture, delicate in flavor, 
delicious, to say the least. Use 


SNOWFLAKE 
SHORTENING 


In all your bakings —results will prove 
to you that there is none better. 






Sold in convenient 1 Ib. cartons, 
or 3, 5, 10 and 20 ib. pails. 


Maithews-Blackwell, 
Limited 


Established 





Canada 
Fo Board 
License 13-85. 
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So Good—and So Easy! 


With “Prepared Junket” you don’t have to add 
a thing but the milk. There are six pure, natural 


flavors for variety. It is made in a jiffy ; 
looks good, it tastes good and it is good. 


Jsunket 


MADE with MILK 


" Sei! ih . 
A dainty dessert and a wholesome food for childrer 
and growr ups 





Use a Junket Tablet when mak ng ice cream. Note 
how smoot} elvety, delicious it is! It will make 
the crean more wholesome because more easily 
adigeste , 

Get a package of Prepared Junket or Junk 
lablets, as you prefer, and delight your family wit} 
dair ty dishes of wholesome Junke 

A Recipe Book and sample of eithes 
Prepared Junket or Junket Tablets sent 
for 3c¢ stamp A full package for 12¢ 
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hopelessly entangled. 


perfect English, telling 
tongue what I was trying to say. 


d said, 


“Sometimes—for my 
In the course of the 
to the trouble I was 
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of angle on the sides as observed from 
the front, and his chin is swung well 
to the right. The Marshal has a way of 
thrusting the chin forward a bit and at 
the same time pushing forward his under 
lip. His lips are rather thin and close 
tightly. The mouth is one sided, cor- 
responding to the swing of the chin, so 
that his mustache, which is quite gray, 
seems to be off centre, and to be much 
higher on the right side of his face thar 
on the left. The cheek bones are strong- 
ly modeled but not at all sharp, and the 
jJawbones show distinctly under his ears 

his ears, by the way, being rather 
heavy in size and form. 

The French language has been used as 
the language of diplomacy because it has 
so many adjectives, which enable it to 
express clearly anything. In just this 
way the hundreds of lines sharply cut in 
Marshal Foch’s face seem to have been 
cut there to express all emotions, and all 
their varying nuances Any picture 
which shows these lines gives the effect 
of a man ten years older than Foch in 
real life seems to be. Foch is a nervous 
man, but he has his nerves entirely 
under control; there is no tremor, no 
unsteadiness, but everywhere a look of 
radiant health. The skin has good color, 
not a bright flush, but a full-blooded ap- 
pearance. The eyelids close and open 
smartly when he winks, and his gaze is 
as steady as that of a young man. 

I was a little puzzled at first about the 
color of his eyes. 

“What color do you think they are?” 
asked the Marshal. 
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He jumped from his chair, walked 
swiftly over to where I was sitting and 
thrust his face into mine, so that it was 
only a few inches away. 

“See for yourself!” he said. 

The great atrection and respect in 
which everybody around him holds Mar 
shal Foch were constantly manifest. He 
has such natural dignity that he is able 
to unbend, laugh and joke with his aides 
and treat them on a basis of easy famili 
arity; yet never does he forget that he 
is a Marshal of France and never do his 
subordinates fail to observe the respect 
due to his rank—and, above all, to the 
man himself. He is a man without a 
pose, the sort to whom his aide could 
easily relate an amusing incident, know- 
ng beforehand that the story would be 
appreciated. In fact, twice during the 
afternoon one of his staff appeared, and 
leaning forward spoke to the General, 
who on both occasions burst into a 
hearty laugh. I have known few men 
who laugh so well. His simplicity and 
dignity were reflected in his clothes. His 
uniform was the type which I under- 
stand he likes best to wear; it is so un- 
ostentatious that it resembles the poilu 
costume. The Marshal wore no decora- 
tions, the only insignia of his rank being 
the tiny stars of the Marshal that are on 
both sleeves. 

I feared that the painting made the 
Marshal look too old, and asked him if 
he thought so. He looked at it quietly 
and said—the reply has always seemed 
to me to sum up his character: 

“No. I am old. And you must be 
true.” 





Muzzling the Truth in Paris 
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reference tot pe e negotiations 
t they hav wet naracterize yy too 
ict t ne ving and too 
t r htforward handling of sub 
ects in the oper Mark Sullivan, writ 
( Weekly, goes further and 
that é vorld needs to get b 
to trut It is quit ipparent t the 
ficia t of regulating everything to 
pu shed that grew up with the 
s st strongly ingrained in the official 
mind and, as Mr. Sullivan declares, the 
i has come for 1 nange His ex 
planation of some of the things that 
are beir lone in Paris are both aston 
shing and amusing. He says: 


Whetler among the agitated neace 
doctors at Paris or in the comparative 
detachment of America, when | reflect 

bles of ¢ 


on the troub a sick and sorely 


wounded world, I arrive. everybody 
else does, at a diagnosis that 1s many- 
sided and ntricate But of one 
1ing I never cease to be confident: if 


really big doctor were called in, therc 
is one thing he would do _ first—he 
would throw open the windows and let 
in the air ar sun; thereafter he 
might make a very complex diagrosis, 
or he might make a simple ene; he 
might recommend one treatment or an 
other. or he might say there is no cure 
except time and rest; or he might give 
the case up as beyond his powers. But 
the disinfecting quality of air and the 
clarifying effect of the sun I am sure he 
would insist upon. And I think they 
would do a great deal toward at least 
setting the world on its way to recov- 
ery 

By light and air I mean truth. And 
truth is not in Paris. Truth is not in 
Europe, and has not been for nearly 
five years. Truth has ceased to func 
tion. With the beginning of the war, 
truth went the way of everything else 
it was “taken over by the Government.” 
It was rationed. As with bread and 
wool and butter and cheese and goose- 
berry jam, the Government took over 
the sources of supply and the machinery 
of distribution and the public was al- 
lowed to have as much as the Gevern- 
ment thought was good for it. But the 
case is worse with truth than with jam; 
the Governments may seize the other 


commodities and only let them out in 
doles, but at least no Government adul 
terates them. 

When one says the truth has not 
come out of Europe for five years, it 
sounds like a loose and easy general 

ation 3ut when you reflect upon it 
that is literally the case. If you start 
with Germany and her allies, everybody 
will admit that on the Ist day of August, 
1914, truth ceased to function, ceased 
to flow out spontaneously to the rest 
of the world. The case of France, Eng 
land, and the rest of Europe differs from 
Germany only in degree. During war 


} 


time al! truth is divided into two kir 
there is agreeable truth (agreeable, 
that is, to the Government)—that kind 
put out as propaganda; and there is 
every other kind of truth—all of that 
kind is censored. The Governments 
built up elaborate mechanisms to handle 
both kinds; they built them up, not only 
at home, but in the countries of their al- 
hes. There were, and still are, elaborate 
mechanisms for propaganda and elabor- 
ate mechanisms for censorship. During 
the five years of war all the Govern- 
vents have dealt with truth through 
one or the other of these two agencies. 
The system came into being as an inci- 
dent of war, but now the point of view 
has been held by Government officials 
so long and so continuously that it has 
became their normal way of looking at 
things. They aren't able to stop and 
don’t want to stop. The hardest thing 
to demobilize is the official mind; and 
that is precisely the thing most neces 
sary to demobilize before the world can 
get back to normal. Probably it won't 
be done until either there is an explosion 
or some man comes along who apprec- 
ates the disinfecting and aerating and 
healing qualities of truth and frankness 
some one who will root out all the or- 
ganizations of Government-paid_ cen- 
sors and Government-paid propagand- 
ists for the manipulation of truth. There 
is one such man at the Paris Conference. 
Among the observers who used to talk 
about the personnel of the various dele- 
gations, one was struck by the frequency 
with which people told you that the big- 
gest man at the Conference was Ven- 
izolos, the Greek. (President Wilson 
is among those who hold that opinion.) 
It made you curious to learn more about 
Venizelos and when I asked a person 
who knew him well just what was the 
quality that distinguishes him, the re- 
ply was: “Well, for one thing, Venizelos 
never says publicly what he doesn’t say 
privately.” And a man of that simplic- 
ity and cander is a rare, a very rare 
bird, among the statesmen who are run- 
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A wonderful trip in a wonderful country. New 
western scenes; interesting, modern, growing cities; 
mountain ranges and peaks as big as forty Switzer- 
lands; 2,000 miles of inland seas; thousands of lakes, 
some of them 100 miles long; finest salmon and trout 
fishing in the world; sea beaches for bathing, yachting, 
canoeing, and all aquatic, field and o«tdoor sports, and 














Bright, sunny days, temperature rarely over 81 
degrees, and a sound restful sleep every night. 







A tour to the Pacific Northwest is a perfectly satis- 
factory holiday and it is a sound investment. 











Write for free illustrated booklet to any commercial 
organization in Oregon, Washington or British Colum- 
bia, or to Herbert Cuthbert, Secretary, Pacific North- 
west Tourist Association, maintained by government 
funds to give free information, L. C. Smith Bldg.,Seattle. 
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Goddess of Agriculture 








Farmers Object To Being Herded 
Like A Flock of Sheep 
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thing was off his mind. But the Amer 
iCal correspondent never Knew The 
American correspondent wrote his dis 
tch : » the Bourse Building 
nere te apn omit if 

and the nd America! ens 
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means of knowing what had beer 
He would not be able to see 
yaper for four or five weeks. His 











1 across the Atlantic could not 
know whether or not any particular 
dispatch had been cer sored It might 
happen that ten days or two weeks after 
the filing of legram the yrres 
pondent woul rmal notice r) 
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the censor was much too busy to both 
er with letting you know that he had 
ispatch in the wastebasket 
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World Owes 


200 Billions 
(fross Lidebtedne las M: 


"T’HE gross indebtedness of the nations 

of the world has arisen in four years 
from 27 to more than 200 billion dol 
lars, according to a statement prepared 
by the Mechanics and Metals National 
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Bank of New York. According to this 
statement, the indebtedness of the seven 
nations which were chiefly engaged in 
carrying forward the Great War amount 
ed to 194 billion dollars on Jan. 1, 1919, 


Great Britain and Germany having the 
argest debts 1 of the be erents 
France being third after the intries 
vhile next tur? re Austria-Hu 
> , . 
val Russi he United Stat and 
Italy The United S ‘ ime ir the 
fte t} ther nat nd that 
fact set it apart from the commor trend, 
twithstand hat w expenditures 
here from 1917 forwar vere more than 
those of 1 ther s e belligerent 
According t he tatement 
The indebtedness of Great Britain, 


which in the middle of 1914 represent 
mortgag: ual to 4 per cent. of 
he nation’s wealth, now represents a 
nortgage equal to more than 44 per cent. 
of that wealth The indebtedness of 
Germany, which in 1914 represented a 
mortgage of 6 per cent. of Germany’s 
national wealth, now represents a mort 
vage of nearly 50 per cent of that wealth. 
lor Austria-Hungary the increase has 
been to 60 per cent of the nation’s wealth, 
for France and Russia to 45 per cent., 
and for the United States 8 per cent. 





Comparison of the Jan. 1, 1919, fig 
ures with the national debt figures as 
they stood at the outbreak of the war 
on August 1, 1914, is given as follows: 


Gross Debt of Aug. 1, 1914 Jan. 1 
= 1,000,000,000 $ 21,000,000,000 
500,000,000 40,000,000,000 


1, 1919 
United States 
Great Britair 


France 6,500,000,000 0,000,000,000 
Russia 4,600,000,000 7,000,000,000 
Italy 2.800,000,000 > 000,000,009 


$18.400,000,000 £130,000,000,000 


Grinding 


of the Peace Treaty, 


*NDER the tern 


eople 


Slesvig-Holstein will 
have an opportunity to decide whether 
they will stay under German rule or go 

ick to Denmark. There may be some 
ibt as to the decision of the Holstein 


ers, who are largely German; but the 








ecision of Slesvig is beyond any ques 
tior Slesv has a 
Da } heart. desp 
thorouchly Prussian 1 
ne out tr nirit of ‘ y 
ng to Kar] Larsen in The Nation, 
he Germans tried to Prussianize Sles 
but failed completely Of thei 
ethno vyrites 
Foremost was the effort to suppress 
the Danish lancuage War was waged 
I n the press and the church, in 
eetings and associations, through the 
urts and the a nistration, and most 
f the schoc In fact, the 
} } OY wecame the cl f 
f Ger t tior First. a 
ry ft ~ ' 1 T 
\ u t 1 } (,e! i’ ‘ 
tl cle of ict any iss 
‘ fin: DD h wa most com 
ylet v forces it t the ls Noth 
‘ , it f Ney ds f op 
? r n th noth 
T > t Ss ¢ I t! n tr at 
1 e when the othe 
ch lrer were n the play-ground, or 
requests for it were denied, and Danish 


dated by abusive 
anguage There were many other ex 
imples of petty persecution of school 
hildren. They were punished for speak 
ing Danish on the playground, and were 
forced to sing hated songs, such as “I 
am a Prussian Lad.” Not content with 
this, Prussian officials forbade all pri 
vate instruction in the Danish language 
and :nade every effort to hinder parents 
from sending their children to schools 
in Denmark. 


hildrer 
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$ 5,200,000,000 $ 40,000,000,000 


Austria-Hungary ,700,000,000 24.000,006,00) 
Teutonic Nations.$ 8,900,000,000 $ 64,000,0$0,000 
Gross Debt, All. .$27,300,000,000 $194,000,000,000 


the above figures are, the 
debt rations of the nation will! not 
nd ever here, says the Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, commenting, in a 
recent issue, on these figures. 

A gross total of 194 billion dollars for 
the countries given, acknowledge only 
the war indebtedness, as added to the 
ndebtedness of 1914. It makes no al- 
lowance for obligations to be incurred 
for further military purposes, for the 
demobilizing of armies, and for pension- 
ing them. Nor does it allow for the res 
toration and replenishment expendi- 
tures that will impose upon the nations 
the duty to incur further loans. There 
will be, beside the expense of demobiliz- 
ing the armies, the work of rebuilding 
and restoring, of housing on an unparal- 
leled scale and of roadmaking. There 
will be the imperative need of agricul- 
tural development, shipbuilding and the 
improvement of transportation, to say 
nothing of schemes of economic and 
social reform that are regarded as abso- 
lutely essential to future national effi- 
ciency 











The bank concludes with a few cheer- 
ing thoughts on the ability of the world 
to wipe out its debts if business devel- 
ops along sound lines. 

The determining factor of the whole 
matter in the future will, after all, lie 
not so much in the bulk of indebtedness 
as in the productive power of the people 
who support the indebtedness. Depend- 
ing upon the wealth production of the 
people, the support of war debts will be 
governed accordingly, and debts will be 
wiped out not by any repudiation or con- 
scription, but by encouraging industry, 
trade, commerce and economic activity 

f every kind. 


the Danes 


Repeater the Danes complained of 
these =! uses, and called attention to the 
iisastrous effect on the schools as a 
whole. In vain they made the modest re- 
quest that two hours a week be allowed 
for instruction in the Danish language. 
Most of all they hated the political pur- 
pose back of the language regulations. 
“IT see in this arrangement of the school 
system,” said Lassen in the Reichstag, 
“a war on Danish nationality as a whole. 
I see in it efforts directed to +he up- 
rooting of Danism as quickly and as 
thoroughly as possible. But our nation- 
ality we neither can nor will ever re- 
sign.” 

When appeals failed, the Slesvigers 
organized to preserve their mother 
When Danish was driven out 
public schools, they organized 
is; when these were closed, 
nt their children to Denmark to 
1: that, too, was prohibited, and re 
ng to the methods of more primi- 
tive days, they employed itinerant school- 

‘ Danish instruction in 
he homes was also forbidden, and stil 


the children 1 











masters. 
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learned to use the tabooed 
speech. The Association for Promoting 
the Danish Language is active in esta 
lishing Danish libraries and distributing 
Danish books, and as a result the young 


Slesvigers speak excellent Danish. 
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In the church the first step was to 
put in pastors whose Danish was s¢ 


? 

wretched that the whole service became 
a farce. Later, German services were 
ntroduced as rapidly as possible. Many 
were the com] nts of the pastors who 
ad to preach German sermons to empty 
pews. Thus one pastor found on a Sur 
day an audience of one servant girl, : 
she understood no German. She h: 





been sent by the family, who wished 
be properly represented at divine ser- 
vices. The language situation led to the 
organization of free congregations, that 
have flourished in the face of police 
regulations. But if a man after much 
delay and red tape succeeded in getting 
out of the State church and into an in 
dependent congregation, his troubles 
were not at an end. Persecutions fol- 
lowed him even to the grave. “No tolling 
of bells, no prayer, no hymns must be 
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TRADE MARK Kitt 


The Ideal Floor Covering 


What could be more appropriate for summer 
than CREX grass rugs? 

Their well-known sanitary qualities, durability, attrac- 
tiveness and low cost stamp them at once as ideal for the 
Hall, Living Room, Dining Room, Bedroom, Sun Parlor and Porch. 
CREX rugs do not absorb the dust and dirt which even screened 
windows and doors invite. Easily cleaned with damp cloth and light shaking. 

The natura) grass blending with soft neutral color-designs tends to virtually link 
indoors and outdoors as one 

Three weaves--DeLuxe, Herringbone and Regular—in wide variety of patterns and 
colorings to choose from 

All grass rugs are not CREX Don’t be deceived by imitations Insist on the genuine 





WHEN BUYING GRASS RUGS 
BE SURE THE NAME Your Dealer 

If your dealer hasn't 
in stock the pattern, 
size and color you 
want, notify us giv- 
ing full particulars. 


Free Color Catalog 


Write for beautiful 
color - reproductions 
ofall CREX patterns 
Roomtreatments and 
rug sizes also shown. 










Mg ‘ ke 
IS WOVEN IN THE SIDE BINDING 
ITS YOUR PROTECTION AND OUR GUARANTEE 


CREX CARPET COMPANY 
212 Fifth Avenue New York 
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ROYAL VICTORIA 
COLLEGE 


MONTREAL 


4 RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN STUDENTS ATTENDINE 


Notice of Dividend McGILL UNIVERSITY 


dowed by the late Rt. Hon. Ba 
heona and Mount Roya!) 





Dominion Textile Co., 


LIMITED 


; Founded an 
A dividend of two percent (Z°_) on t! S 
f DOMINION TEX 


Stock of 











Common t i _ ras 7 Ay 
TILE COMPANY LIMITED, has been de sennintian in-thin- abet ais Sane’ 
clared for the quarter ending sUtt ne 19}9 , 1 l ’ ‘* + 1 
payable July 2nd to shareholders of recor¢ litions: nd to degree =p . = 1 
June 14th, 1919 ; 
By Order the Board Applic Abie for residence shou 
AS. H. WEBB 7 i Pa fr ae 
Montreal, 14th May, 1919 ecretary- Treasurer 
For r u and ormati« 
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rive to Build This lire 


Fourteen years ago scientists and engi- 
neers commenced the work which 
provides a better tire for your car 
to-day. 

A tire which, through sheer quality of 
design, material and workmanship 


does four very important things 
for you. 


1.—Renders such unusual mileage as to 
materially lower your year’s tire- 


bill. 


2.—Saves on gasoline and car deprecia- 
tion greatly. 

3.—Adds a new and almost unbelievable 
comfort to the riding of any car. 


4+.—Is ultimate in appearance. 


























The Goodyear Cord Tire, strong with 
the strength of thousands of rub- 
ber-cushioned cords, is a luxury 
tire in performance which yet goes 
so far as to cost less in the end. 


It is the logical outcome of the Goodyear policy 
of ever striving towards lower motoring 


cost: No tire built with an eye to the 
present price can ever compete with it in 
value. 


The Goodyear Service Station near you can sup- 
ply your needs and can serve you too, by 
advising the Goodyear Heavy Tourist 
Tube, a better, thicker tube which justifies 
its price by longer service and greater tire 
mileage. 


The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
of Canada, Limited 
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LIMO- 
LEMON 


A Fine Summer 


Drink 


Dispensed through our “Limo- 
Lemon” Cooler. Ask for it at 
the Soda Fountains. 

















Write for our 


SPECIAL COOLER OFFER 


One Limo-Lemon Cooler with 
3-gallon Globe or 5-gallon Bottle; 
Four gallons Limo-Lemon 

with Advertising Matter, 
complete for $22.50 net 

F.0.B. Toronto. 








J. Hungerford Smith Co. 


19-25 Alice Street 
TORONTO - ONTARIO 

















Save Forty Per Cent. on the Cost of 
Your New Building 


been in the building business fifty years. We have been making 


We. have 








Brantford Sectional Buildings of every conceivable k variety 
for fifteen years 
We have been building contractors on a large scale all this time. This is 
why we can least 40% cheaper than 





build Sectional Buildings at 


contractors can bu a similar house to order. 


They: ate completed ready for occupation. Doors and windows are in place 
Hurdware, screens, screen doors and shutters supplied. These buildings are 
not nailed together, but bolted and jointed to withstand the rigors of wind 


and storm. 


The ofily tools you need to erect them are a screw-driver, wrench, spirit level 


BRANTFORD 
_ SECTIONAL BUILDINGS 









WORKMEN'S HOME 
SUMMER COTTAG 
MISSION BUILDINGS 
BOAT HOUSES 

IMPLEMENT SHEDS 


BANK BUILDINGS 

EXHIBITION BOOTHS 

SCHOOLS 

CHURCHES 

FRESH AIR COTTAGES 
pennhod Sgn CATALOGES 


rated 
ated 


GARAGES 
ASSEMBLY 

STORES 

RESIDENCE 


HALLS 











SCHULTZ BROS. CO., LIMITED 


BRANTFORD 
ONT., CANADA 
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heard on the burial ground wher 
the free 


men 
bers of 





congregations are laid 

at rest,” and permission to have separ- 
ate burial grounds was denied 

The establishment of German as the 

sole official language, and its exclusive 


use in the ieaer 


assemblies also 


courts and 


caused 


the local 


many annoy 
t 


ances to the Danish pepulation. Often 
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The Human Side of Ferdinand 


Ex-Czar of Bulgaria Had Son 
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A young 
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man, Frank L. § 
tion as a private secretary to Ferdinand 
in 1910, which after 
Ferdinand had announced the 
complete independence of Bulgaria and 
his own assumption of the title of Tsar 
Schovell is now publishing in the Atlantic 
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his diary and he depicts Ferdinand as a 
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The princes do 
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the Tsar, who made his appearance a 
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Is There a Foreign 
Watermark on your Stationery? 


You receive a convincing letter appealing to you 





Use ' to buy certain goods, because they are MADE IN 
. CANADA. You hold the letter up to the light. The 
Canadian -Made watermark shows the stationery to be of foreign make. 


What is your natural mental attitude P 
Papers 
Your correspondent has no chance to explain why he uses foreign 


Canadian - made papers for paper---and, indeed no explanation is valid, for he could have bought 


Si tione . ° ° ° 
rer tly equally good paper of Canadian make without spending any more 
| ie money. 
Circulars 
| os ' ’ , ; : , 
Ledgers, ele. : You see the importance of using “* Made in Canada”’ stationery F 


Stock Certificates 
Wrapping Papers 


Bond papers of all qualities are made right here in Canada-- 
are second to none in ' 


papers for every purpose. Make it a personal matter to see, here- 
| after, that your stationery is not only of such a quality as represents 
your house, but that it is genuinely MADE IN CANADA. 


guality and value 








Write for booklet, ‘‘Soime Facts About the Pulp and Paper Industry of Canada’ 


CANADIAN PULP AND PAPER ASSOCIATION 


304 Shaughnessy Building, Montreal 
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Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited 





~ Colaiaties 


“As long as we can make money by 
saving time,” Savs MeBride’s Garage, 
Toronto, “‘you’ll find us anxious to save 
time—whether it’s the time of a mechanic 
or a bookkeeper. That's why we got our 
Burroughs, in the first_place.”’ 









Repair Pits and Dollar Marks 


The repair pits (like the one in the picture on the next page) 
in McBride’s Garage, at Toronto, are there because each one 
enables a man to save a full day in overhauling a car. 


And in the ofhce of McBride’s 
there’s a Burroughs Adding Machine 
which is just as big a time-saver in that 
end of the work. 


‘*Minutes,’’ says Mr. McBride, 
‘mean dollars.’’ When we save min- 
utes for our customers we save dollars 
for them—and when we save minutes 
for ourselves we save dollars for us. 
We don’t overlook any chances to use 
time-saving and labor-saving machines 
in the shop; why should we in the 
ofhce? Our Burroughs saves us time 


‘ J 


every day—the minutes wear dollar 
marks when you come to count up 
the cost of the extra salaries, and the 





errors we would have if it weren’t for 
the Burroughs.”’ 


The A B C of Business 


The standard Burroughs line em- 
braces machines for Adding, for Book- 
keeping and for Calculating — among 
them a model which will fit into any 
business, large or small, and repay its 
cost in the saving of a few months. 


Burroughs offices are maintained in many 
Canadian cities—St. Johns, Nfld.; Halifax, 
N. S.; St. John, N. B.; Quebec and Mon- 
treal, P. Q.; Ottawa, Toronto and Hamilton, 
Ont.; Winnipeg, Man.; Regina and Saska- 
toon, Sask.; Calgary and Edmonton, Allta.: 
Vancouver and Victoria, B. C. 
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It Just Happens to be Toronto 


This instance of money saved and work bettered is furnished 


by a Toronto business—but there are just such instances all 


over the Dominion, and practically everywhere. 


To get a quick idea of how much 
time and work a Burroughs can save, 
look at the way McBride’s Garage 
handles its customers’ statements: 


The books are closed at 6 o’clock in 
the evening of the last day of the 
month-—and at 8 o’clock the state- 
ments (some 800 of them) are in the 
mail. Items are posted from day to 
day, so all that is left is the totaling 
and mailing; but before the Burroughs 
Machine was put in, that work used to 
take until 3 or + o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the first. 


Then, to get the total for the trial 
balance, all that’s necessary is to run 
the amounts through the Burroughs— 
and a full day is saved there. 


So, in those two days the Burroughs 
saves some swenty-man-hours of valua- 
ble time—to say nothing of its everyday 
routine work in preparing, totaling 
and checking figures on the hundreds 
of jobs that go through the office. 


‘I’m sorry we didn’t have the ma- 
chine sooner,’’ says Mr. McBride; “‘it 
would have saved us a lot of money.’”’ 
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Arctic Versus 
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go into every letter 


yuin 
ave on one and you 
ieee offect of the wAhole 


Into every letter you write, there goes such thought 
as will result in that letter creating the desired impres- 
sion on the man who receives it 


You’ dictate it with care to a stenographer, then 


you affix several cents’ worth of postage 

The paper on which the letter is written is the fourth 
item of cost. By using a cheap paper you cannot save 
more than a small fraction of the total cost 


SUPERFINE 
LINEN RECORD 


‘(Fac-simile of Watermark) 


is Canada’s standard high grade Bond Paper 
famous “R” Shield Watermark insures that 
texture and bright ” which enables a 
lithographer to do his best work 
request 


“color printer 


Sample sheets 
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The Rolland Paper Company, Limited 


High Grade Paper Makers 
MONTREAL 
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And now for the results. The arctic, 
yractically all explored, and we have 
irrived at the realization that, while the 
scientific results of the expeditions are 
beyond he practical results have 
yet to be demonstrated. The tropics, 
partially explored, and the world has 
been enriched with new lands, new min 
rals, new drugs and a wider outlook 
The pioneer, the explorer, been for- 
gotten, but the settled areas that re 
sulted from his labors and his 

monuments more impres 
sive than those an ungrateful public fail 


ed to erect. 
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rom “Passing Show,” 
NURSE'S AFTERNOON OUT. 
“Now. children, you must all of you be good till I come back.” 
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Gentlemen 









UILT along fashion’s latest contours, of the finest and most 
durable leathers, the grace and elegance of Hartt Shoes are 
fully matched by their wonderful comfort and long-wearing 


There is a wide variety of shapes and adh 
from. If you do not know the name of 


Hartt Shoes, write to 


THE HARTT BOOT & SHOECO. LiwittD 


FREDERICTON, N.B. 
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SWEATER: COATS 


Black and white illust-ation but faintly suggests the soft 
rich hues, the exquisite harmony of colors, and the silky 
texture of long fibre Australian yarns which make the 
new Monarch - Knit Sweater Coats so irresistible. 
Besides its wide variety, the new spring range is notable 
for its fresh and exclusive styles, as well as for certain 
refinements of finish and design hitherto lacking in 
garments of this kind. Such things really have to be 
seen to be appreciated. 


‘Th> Monarch Kritting Company, Limited 
Dunnville, Ontario, Canada 
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long trips that other tires fail to make. 
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A New Country Created as a 
Result of the Great War 


Nmal Vohammedan Stete B NES 


t Ningdo 


N looking over the names of the 
| countries “allied against Germany,” 
when the Peace terms are presented, the 
average reader probably met two or 
three, at least, with which he was not 
very familiar. The “Kingdom of the 
Hejaz” has but reeently received head 
lines in the papers—but it had as many 
representatives at the Peace Confer- 
ence as Canada. In the Independent 
Lewis R. Gannett writes interestingly 
of the romance of the country and of its 
Anglo-Arabian Major-Geaeral. 

After the principal Allies had been 
allotted their quotas at the Peace Con- 
ference, there was a belated announce- 
ment that the Kingdom of the Hejaz 
would be given two seats. That little 
Arab kingdom, recognized by France 
and England as a belligerent Ally in 
1916, had been left out, but Faisul, 
third son of the King of the Hejaz (or, 
as the King prefers to be called, Cherif 
of Mecca), and a young English col- 
onel named Lawrence, who had been 
adopted into the family of the descend- 
ants of the prophet Mohammed and was 
a major-general in Faisul’s Arab army, 
made a few spirited remarks about the 
share of the Arab army in the liber- 
ation of Syria and the feelings which 
those Arabs might entertain if omitted 
from the Peace Conference; and the 
Kingdom of Hejaz secured its two seats. 

The Hejaz itself is a small strip on the 
west coast of Arabia, but it includes the 
holy cities of Medina and Mecca, and 
its ruler is the Cherif of Mecca, descend- 
ant of the Prophet himself, head of a 
family with a venerable history of nine 
hundred years as guardian of the holy 
relics. Housein, the Cherif, was Gov- 
ernor under the Turks; his sons were 
brought up in exile at Constantinople. 
Even before the war Arab secret 
societies had been working towards 
independence; the Cherif’s second son, 
Abdul, had been active in one of these 
societies in Mesopotamia; the Turks, 
on entering the war, discovered records 
of others in Syria and hanged some hun- 
dreds of their chiefs, deporting thous- 
ands more to Asia Minor. (Arabs speak 
one language from the Euphrates to 
the seacoast, and from Suez to the moun- 
tain ranges of Asia Minor. To the Arab 
Syria is simply a region where Arabs, 
a few of whom are Christians, live more 
settled industrial lives; there is no word 
for “Syria” in the Arab tongue.) 

Late in 1915 the Cherif of Mecca sent 
a letter to the Governor of Egypt stat- 
ing that he wanted to revolt against the 
Turks, but that, without arms and sup- 
plies, it was impossible. So, when the 
Cherif took Jedda, the port of Mecca, 
in January, 1916, British guns and am- 
munition and food met him there, in 
charge of a group of British officers. 
Among them was Lawrence, an Oxford 
man who had spent some years straying 
about the Near East, digging up Hittite 
ruins, studying the military architec- 
ture of the Crusaders, even on occa- 
sion doing engineering work on the Bag- 
dad railway, and in the course of it all 
learning Arabic and a great deal about 
the Arabs. He is a blue-eyed, fair-hair- 
ed man, still in his twenties; on his Paris 
work-table lie volumes of Samuel Butler 
and Joseph Conrad, Epictetus, Words- 
worth, and Walter de la Mare; but he is 
the romantic hero of the Arab 1ebellion. 

Slowly the revolt spread, moving 
northward along the coast. Mecca was 
taken; Medina remained in the hands 
of a Turkish garrison because the Turks 


stored Mohammed's tomb with explos 


ives ana mad known their intention of 

estroying it in case the town was at 
tacked, thus effectively protecting t 
rainst Moslem troops 


Hejaz was free from 
for Medina, which 


sula, was tak 
vith Genera 
Egypt. As the. b army moved on, its 
constitution changed. Bedouins do not 
like to wander far from their home des- 
erts and oases; as new districts were 
liberated, the southern troops drifted 
homeward and more northern tribes 
came under Faisul’ With then 
went the Cherif r 
Arab, speaking the Arab tongue, as of 
ficer of both British and Arab armies 
Wherever the army went, all the way 
from Jerusalem to Damascus, local Ar 
abs rose and drove out the Turks: so 
that the Syrians have reason to fee! 
that they shared in their own liberation, 
and are proud of it. The British War 
Office invested £10,000,000 in the ven 
ture and found it well spent. 

Faisul, son of the Cherif of Mecca 
and King of the Hejaz, represents his 
father’s Kingdom at the Peace Confer- 
ence. In this capacity he asks only that 
the Great Powers aid him to collect the 
stolen treasures belonging to the Hejaz. 
which are now somewhere in Turkey, 
and then leave the Hejaz alone. But he 
also represents a belligerent army of 
Syrian Arabs. That is why the French 
at first opposed his presence at the 
Peace Conference, for as representative 
of the army he stands in the way of the 
French claim to Syria. He, too, wants 
a unified Syria, but he wants an inde- 
pendent Syria placed merely temporar- 
ily under a mandatory of the League of 
Nations, 


The United States is his preferred 
mandatory, partly because he realizes 
that British control would increase 
French jealousy, and partly because he 
believes that the United States would 
be more disinterested. If the United 
States will r accept the mandate 
the request has been made unofficially 
and the unofficial reply has intimated a 
refusal] the second choice 1s England 
The last choice is France. France, Fai- 
sul declares, has maintained order in A! 
geria and made it materially prosper 








» clad as an 









ous; but Algeria under French contre 
: 

has not pros a native who can write 
60 Ar: a single real Arabic 
scholar. t-class sham French 





men” have been produced, not first- 
class Arabs. Faisul bel , 

culture He wants r: 
trical power-stations l 
agricultural machinery and schools 
Syria; but he wants a sympathetic n 
datory by his side to see that the ; 
ways and the industrial developments 
are not used to hold down his fellow 
countrymen; and he wants the schools to 
be Arab schools, with a reverence and 
respect for a great tradition Colone 
Lawrence speaks with enthusiasm of 
modern Arabian poetry, which, he says 
is untranslatable; of revolutionary 
songs which cannot be rendered inti 
English because of their peculiarly Or 
iental beauty and their peculiar Orien 
tal indecency; of a silkweaving art and 
glass-work which the West cannot eve: 
imitate; and of an Arabic adaptability 
which makes even the modern buildings 
of Aleppo, obviously built on Western 
models, somehow wholly Eastern and 
beautiful. ; 

According to Colonel Lawrence, inter 
preting the thought of Faisul, Egypt 
and India have cost the British Em 
pire nothing, and the Soudan will soon 
pay; why would it not be possible to 
raise a loan for the infinitely more fer 
tile Syria, and guarantee it by the cus 
toms? In fifteen years, he believes 
Syria could stand on its own feet. In 
the meantime the assistance it needs 
should be disinterested, and come from 
a nation responsible to the League of 
Nations rather than from one seeking 
a colonial empire. 





believes in 
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Journalist Tells He 


Heard the N 


Munich during the 


(CONDITIONS in 





revolutionary days of February. 
when Kurt Eisner, the journalist who 
se from obscurity to the head of the 
lemocratie G ernment i few weeks 
wa muraere re prapl scrib 
‘ n the Na , n A er 1 news 
papermar He w Mur that day 
of the } ii! ind eve na i i into 
the Landtag pre Sf ery the hour that 
} nel ! vas ni 1 














roon 
mn the letest reet " th t 
how he heard the news: 

‘You will find, frie that 
he Baseler Hof is the quietest hotel ir 
the quietest street Municl ut it is 
ery convenient.” Just at tl nt 
Baseler Hof, the machine guns in the 
quietest street in Munich are rumbling 
il th ( I f rifles is ant I 
dare not oper y window to look out 
fe every time I have tr ed it someone 
ca “Head in, or I'll shoot”—and the 
nead come r But I can se ut of 
ny ow. The firing party just be 
yond my vision, but I can see the flashes 
Civilians come running by for cover. 
A street light shines right down upon 

picturesque a group of reserve sol- 


diery is e 


The 


ver a De Neufville painted. 
Munich, and not 
away men are t 
brothers! 


quietest street in 
¢ 1 yards eing 
their 

egan wel] 
y walking in 
the 


My 


and de 


impudence 
‘manding a 














sea journalists’ gallery of the 
Li met its just reward A re 
pi tative of the American press at 
this historic opening session of the first 
cratic Landtag in Bavaria—“Well, 
eaily, mein Herr!” The session was 
st ut to begin, tne journalists’ 
box was already mors than ‘filled and 
what papers | mein Herr with which 
to identify nself? “Here is my Amer 
ican passport, here my Paris pass as : 
Pe Conference corresvondent 
vy visiting « ” “But what is 
to show that you are connected with the 
Natiov I try to explain rat] 
t ite connection; suddenly 





about the 1 








t Savs 
x i! roo ucK I 
Pfa n Paris, where 








< DOXx 
are equally amazed | from 
Americ Well, he w nave to be con 
tent with standing roon He was well 
content with standing-room and in a 
minute was in the journalis box di 
rectly opposite the “tribune” or dais, 
upon which the officials sit, looking down 
upon the ithering representatives. 
The corre spon oe of the Frankfurter 
Zeitung kindly pointed out the irious 


dignitaries. That Minister there on the 
right was a locksmith’s apprentice only 
little while ago. Timm, the Minister 


of Education, on the left, is a tailor’s 


son and was long a public school teact 
er. There is Auer, the Minister about 
whose head the storm is raging. He is 
the son of a sewing-woman—and left 


to be a herdsman for 
Yet this is aristocratic 
Bavaria. Then there is iupter, 
Minister of Military Aff whom 
the Independent Socialists and Bolshev- 
ists are as much opposed as to Auer; he 
s charged with having too kind 
to the officers of the old Several 
women delegates ‘Think of 
that in Bavaria,” adds my coach; “wo- 
man suffrage in hidebound, priest-ridden, 
old Bavaria Then there is Professor 
Quidde, the chief of the Bavarian paci 
fists, of whose efforts to the war 
you must have heard in America. Now 
they are all here except the President, 
Kurt Eisner.” 

A moment later a very young man 
as pale as a sheet walked quite feebly 


at eleven 


ars. 


S( hool 
eleven ye 
Rossh: 


rs. to 





beer 
army 


come In. 


stop 


MacLean’s Magazine 


When Eisner Was Shot 


te the platform. “That,” said the voice 
by my side, “is Feche nbach, Eisner’s 
secretary. What is wrong? Something 
must have happe ned to Eisner.” At that 
moment a soldier dashed into the journ- 
“Kurt Eisner is murdered, 
a voice that startled the 
“Kurt Eisner has been 


ists’ box 


whole ho 


shot’ ; and to prove it he held up the 
bloody eyeglasses of the Liberator of 
Bavaria. 

I cannot exaggerate the shock to the 


‘ indtag. Everybody cries out: 
The faeries 


“Shame! 














are more excited than the 

Landtag. Even the journalists join in. 
“Adjourn, adjourn!” they cry. Then 
comes the news that the assassin is the 
young Count Arco-Valley The tem 
porar President calls the meeting to 
( er ind YT a cool, calm voice an- 
nounces the assassination of the Pres- 
dent, and declares the meeting adjourn- 
ed for an hour. Everybody goes out 
The gravity of the situation is recogniz- 
ed at once Eisner had intended to re- 
hat morning, as soon as the Land- 

ig shou be organized, from the office 

he had held ever since leading the revo- 
lution in November. Now the bitter 


of him cherished 
, the aristocrac y; 
nig and little 
the capitalistic press, 
That the murderer was a Count or 
made it worse. More than one declared 
t there would be b! onlidhe d that night, 
and that Bolshevism would come to Bav- 
aria. “I pity the Anti-Eisner press to- 


by the middle 
and the officials 
and carefully fanned by 
had vented itse If 








night,” said one. “There will not be a 
stone left in the building of the Muench- 
ener-Augsburger Zeitung.” “You had 
better get away,” declared my Frank- 
fort friend to his wife; “things are 
likely to happen here.” 

Just at this point my newspaper in- 


stinct failed me. Remembering a noon 
engagement I went out to telephone that 
I could not keep it. When I came back 





in five minutes the way was blockaded. 
Journalists’ passes were no longer of 
any avail, as others besides myself 
learned. We stood out disconsolate. 
But a_ representative from Vienna 
thought we should miss nothing and 
went off a dvising us all to stay indoors 
that night. “To-night blood will flow.” 


I was left wondering what would happen 
next. Only two days ¢ on my arrival 
in Munich, I ran right into the attempt 
of six hundred sailors to take wag 1 
by surprise in the interest of the reac- 


of the 


70, 


ar 


tien, and saw some fight ting 
around the railway station. From what 
I witnessed at that time it was clear 


that four years of warfare had 

without their effect in accus 
toming all cl to the method of at- 
g their ends by and now, 
hero of the people shot down 
by a member of the hated ruling 
class, I could not help asking myself 
what was to be the result of this das- 
tardly crime he relations between 
Bavaria’s rulers and her hungry and em- 
bittered population. What next in quiet 
Munich? 

The answer came quickly enough. 
officer dashed out of the 
out, “Auer is assassinated, 
sassinated—and Osel!” 
spread like wildfire. 
my friend of the 


enough 
been 


not 


asses 





violence; 


old 


or 


An 
Landtag crying 
Auer as- 
The news 
What happened, 
Frankfurter Zeitung 
described later. You may thank your 
lucky stars that you were not there. 
The Landtag had hardly assembled 
again and listened toa —— of tributes 
Eisner, including one by Auer, when 
a man walked in and fired point blank 
at Auer. An officer dashed at him but 
was shot down. Then they began shoot- 
from the galleries all 





1S 


to 


ing around us. 
Osel was killed outright, and a clerk as 
well. Auer is not dead, but wounded. 
We journalists crawled out of that box 
on our hands and knees! I have seen 


witnessed two at 
kings, but I never 


things and 
tempts to assassinate 
anything like 


terrible 





Saw the panic and terror 
ght and the general promiscuous 

* I myself could add a little 

to the tale, for as I stood at the door, 
there came out a man with sta‘ing eyes 
and pale face, who gathered the sol 
diers at the doors about him. I moved 


what he said. He kind 
he saw me: “There's 
chap we ought to get.” Two 


nearer to hear 
ly remarked 
another 


as 
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} | JITH all the accuracy for 
as which Waltham has be- 
[| come world-famous, this 
4] lainty little watch possesses 
= nique beauty and distinction. 
= It is pre-eminently the watch 


4} 

4} for women. 

4) : 
= At the bottom of the case Is 
— small eye to which, when 
ypen, one end of the brace- 
let is attached. 

But if you desire to wear the 
watch in some ‘eee r way 
on a chain or brooch, or as a 
ribbon wrist watch, for ex- 
ample slight 
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Makers and Distribut 
| Fa tor VW 


-_ WALTHAM 
Converfible Bracelet Watch 


pressure of 


OVER TIME 


The dainty little watch 
that can be worn in 
whichever style that 


fashion may dictate 


the finger folds the eye back 
flush with case, leaving no 
indication of its use as 
Bracelet Watch. 


ERED 


This versality of wear is ver 
useful because the watch can 
be worn in whatever manner 
fashion may dictate. 


As a gift for a bride. or ; 
girl graduate, or as a birth- 
day gift or a present for any 
like occasion, the Waitham 
Convertible Bracelet Watch 
enjoys wonderful vogue. 





Ask your jeweler to show 
you this popular model. 


Waltham Watch Copmany, Limitea, Montreal 


ors of Waltham Products in Can 
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You owe it to yourself to 
know all about the “Kala- 
mazoo” Lwose Leaf Systems 
which cut office expense to 
an absolute minimum, 
Loose Leaf systems are 
adapted for the smal! as well as the large offices. 
Hundreds of firms in every line of business in Can 
ada are using “Kalamazoo” systems every day, and 
in every case with the greatest satisfaction 





Cut Down Your 
Office 
Overhead 





We Help You Solve Jour Problems 


Kalamazoo” 


System 





helps y ve your office We 
fully regar miing your requiremer ‘ 
best possible service from your Loos« 








There is ng comp icated abo 
apr to al wore af 
trar SIMPLIFIES ff 

‘ ghter binders js 
t . af “ALALOg 
Y with the manufac 
mark ng ir gomis Means me 

Write for Free Booklet 
It will pay you te write at once for our 
Booklet describing the “‘Kalamazoo™ Loose 
Leaf Devices. Sign your name and address 


to the coupon to the right and mail it to- 
day. You will not be obligated in any way 


Warwick Bros. & Rutter 


Limited 


King & Spadina Toronto, Ont. 


Easy to Install---Present System Not Disturbed 


“ ar te ‘ i - t 
We Sell Direct to You 
rfac of K ma I we Leaf 


Devices. This direct meth 


nsultir e Service—a free service which 
a ma nat ommmand Write us 
ve ¥ ulsxo to see that you get the 








be installed in ANY office and 

f P ~ ng of your pr t system 

\ momy We have s « binders 
f Book Diaries, Bill oks, etc. 


Machine 


— —— oe ee ee ee ee oe eee ee ee ee 
Warwick Bros. & Rutter, Ltd., 
| King and Spadina, Toronto. 


I ar nterested in a Loose Leaf System 


1 Ledger Retail Syster 

| Cash Bo« Catalogue Binders 
! Machine A inting 

i Name 

i Addre 


for 
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me away “Better go 








S thing might nappen to you 








re The man walked off quiet!y with 
four soldiers. As he did so another came 
e to me excite and said “See that 
Victorv : mal He's fellow who just shot 
P = Aue} d the others, and they are let 
- ting him run away!” 

Bonds = Che news of Eisner’s death went 
‘ : through the city as if it had wings. The 
(all issues) : effect was ir stantaneous No one need- 
1922-1923-1927 -1935-1937 ed to be t that trouble was to come 
The street cars stopped running, dis 

, appearing as if by gic. Ti ! 

Bought-Sold- Quoted taurants on the main streets hasti 
closed, and the shops one and all pulled 
down their ivy roll shutters. As I 
went out to lunch I met long processions 

f workmen—pale and gaunt and lean 
so over-worked, starved, and hungry 
looking as to move any heart. They 
had laid down théir work and declared 


simultaneously withceut consultation 
three-day general strike. To every well 


GREENSHIELDS & CO. 











, ; dressed man they cried out, “We'll get 
pNenbere aed ee een square with the aristocrat who killed our 
17 St.John Street. Montreal Eisner.” In less than three hours the 
Central Chambers.Ottawg  E stage was al] set for civil war. It was 

E n the air. 
TOU DUNUATOOUNODEUTO LINE NINS UBODUODOUIFNUANINALG _ Proclamations came thick and_fast: 
first one from the Councu of Work- 















































The NORDHEIMER 


“Human Touch” Player Piano 
Means Much to Your Home 


HE value of anything is its value to life. Does it bring 
happiness? Is it uplifting, ennobling? Is it broadening and 
educational? Herein ties the power of the Nordheimer Player 
Piano. It is a tremendous force as an educational element in music 
It is a prolific source of pleasure in the home—-BECAUSE IT 
MAKES MUSIC AVAILABLE to you, who cannot play a note. The 


whole world of music is opened to you through the marvellous 
mechanism and tonal perfections of this superb instrument. 
The fine tonal quality of the Nordheimer Piano itself is the funda 
mental feature in the success of this instrument 
Played by hand, the Nordheimer “Human Touch” Player Piano reveals 








the same tonal qualities that are achieved only by a few instrument 
of world renowr 

Played as a Player, the “Human Touch” feature removes all sugges 
tion of the mechanical It gives to the automatic piaying a light, firm 
touch, closely resembling the actual finger playing of an artist 

The Nordheimer Player Piano is made in two styles, and two sizes 

The smaller is known as the Nordheimer Apartment Player. It is a 
ttle ew ota s iment dainty, artistic, and wit most astonisn 
ng ) 1 er ve « ro r so compact an instrument 

The P er P t tant investment Do not make your 
Se etior ) 1 * vr ou can b sure of that satisfactior 
whit the € N € r” « ire First ‘write for our terature, 
but befo ysing re to hear the Nordheimer played 
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Vrile for design Book “M 


containing all particulars 


Nordheimer Piano & Music Company 


LIMITED 


Corner Albert and Yonge Streets, Toronto 
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be arreste¢ 








men, Soldiers and Peasants declaring after seven o’clock would b 
that the revolution was in danger and Still another proclamation declared that 
that three-day strike was ordered By nvbo ly } stole or } aged would be 
four o’clock aeropl: es were flying over shot or [Troops were soon mov 
dropping proclamations: bits ng in every direction There were no 
paper proclaimed that every iggards in getting home when seven 
st be indoors bv seven o'clo k; ( CK a eve thirty there 
d-red paper d clared a state is fir yu I ir windows, and now 

f siege anvboay f 1 or street hey a i ult 


Austria Will Become Third Rate Power 


Peace Arrangements Will ¢ se oan writer signing himself Politicus in 
Immediate Decline The Fi He says 

In consequence of the war the wealth 

f Vienna has sappeare d. The Ger 

"T’HE fate of Austria threatens ti " man-Austria! indiords who. derived 

their wealth from Polish, Bohemian, and 


the most dire of any of the belliger- 
Under the 


Is certain 


Hungarian estates, will probably be ex 

t Poles, C and 

istocratic of 
. on 

turn to work. ihe 
, bankers, and invest 





ent countries. peace ; zechs, 





ents Austria to shrink idlers 


a first-class power to third class poverty 


; 
Its wealth will be torn from it and ad ; : . 

: “a : : ors of Vienna, to whom the whole Em 
Vienna will in time dwindle to the status |55. was in debt, will be compelled to 
of a provincial town. The reasons for  <e]] the bulk of their investments situat 
this prospective decline are shown by ed in non-Germar stria, partly owing 














MORE POWER 
LESS UPKEEP 


withthe 


Northern 


ri Elevat 
a | ~~ " 
For FORD CARS 
The moment you install a Northern Timer 
Elevator yeu give your Ford new life. 
The quick ‘‘pull up”’ start -rapid accelera- 
tion smooth get away -evenrunning torque 
a cracker-jack on hills down to the ‘‘tick- 
a-tocka’’ idle turnover—are some of the 
immediate results. 
If you want one set of wiring to last in- 
definitely giving satisfaction all the 
while— invest in a Northern Timer Eleva- 
tor right now. 
Thirty minutes puts one on nodrilling, no 
fuss —and that thirty minutes saves you hours of time, money 
and indifferent performance. 


Dealers everywhere sell the Northern Timer Elevator. 


PRICE $7.50. Worth its weight in ‘‘Pep”’ 


“PASCO” 
Wire Wheels 


For ALL Cars ‘ 


Not for appearance sake only, 
but for added tire mileage and 
easy riding qualities sical you 
equip your car with Pasco Wire 
Wheels. 

Quickdemountable interchange- 
able simple, yet positive locking 
device is just a mention of Pasco 
Service Features. 

Beauty of form—exceptional re- 
siliency — serviceable to a degree 
makes Pasco the Wire Whee! 
re-erninent. 

_ can see Pasco Wire 
Wheels everywhere and 
your dealer stocks the size 
you need 
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For further informa- 
tion on these or other 
Automobile Accessories 

Write our 





nNeareat 


house. 


Northern Electric Company 


LIMITED 





Montreal Toronto Regina 
Halifax London Calgary 
Ottawa Winnipeg Vancouver 





























© the pressure which will be probably 
exercised upon them by the non-Ger 
an peoples who wil] decline to cor 
tinue paying tribute to Vienna, part 
ly owing to the ruin which the war wil 
undoubtedly inflict upon them The 
Czecho-Slovaks, Poles, Serbians, etc 
will create capitals of their own and wi 
shun. Vienna. W'th the dis 


a+ 
i 











ne 
the glamor of Vie 

wh was the capital of a great empire, 
vill become the principal town of a small 


State of 6,000,000 inhabitants. It stands 


to reason that a little nation of 6,000,001 
people cannot maintain a capital in 
habited by 2,000,000 Vienna's luxury 





industries will decline and decay. Prague 
Bucharest, Warsaw, and Belgrade may 
put Vienna in the shade. , 
The Austro-Germans' wil suffer 
through the war in a two-fold manner 
rheir income, which was principally de 
rived from the non-German districts, 
will be vastly reduced by the loss of their 
principal wealth-creating resources. Ir 
addition, they will be weighed down by 
the burden of the war-debt and of the 
ndemnities which they will have to pay 
to the countries which the Austriar 
armies have devastated. During the war 
the Government of the Dual Monarchy 
has raised an enormous debt which was 
taken up chiefly by the financiers, bank- 
ers, and wealthy investors of Vienna and 
suda-Pesth. The non-German portions 
of the Austrian Empire will, of course, 
refuse to take over their share. Con- 
sequently, the 6,000,000 Austro-Germans 
will have to assume a financial burder 
which would have been’ unbearably 
heavy to the 30,000,000 inhabitants of 
the Austrian Empire. The Austriar 
Government will therefore be comy 
to repudiate the larger part, or the 
whole, of the national debt. The Austro 
German bankers, financiers, and invest 
rs will consequently be ruined 

The new Austria will be an exceeding 

y small and poor country. Germar 
Austria will, of course, not be able te 
support a capital of 2,000,000 people 
‘ienna will in course of time become an 
nsignificant provincial town with a rap 


diy declining population, and house 








proper should be exceedingly cheap. 


Having lost its agricultural, mineral and 
urces, and the bulk of its 


German Austria may be 








ome ( e poorest countries in the 
worl ly, its population will de 

ine 1 kly. It is, of course, cor 
ceivable misfortune should cause 
the Austrian people to pull themselves 
together to make a new start. Agricu 


ture and forestry in German Austria 


may be improved. Lack of coa) may 
cause the Austro-Germans to convert 
their water-power into electricity. New 


resources may be discovered in the cour 





try. However, the greatest probability 

r o be that German Austria will 
decline and decay, for the populatior 
lacks energy and enterprise. The Aus 
trian manufacturers, bankers and busi 
ness men will probably go to Bohemia, 
Poland, and other countries where con 
ditions are more favorable for the exer- 
cise of their abilities, and the Austria: 
workers will emigrate by the hundred 





thousand from their ruined country to 


the more prosperous lands around them 


and to countries oversea. The position 


MacLean’s 


of Magyar Hungary is very simuer t 
that of German Austria. Buda-Pestl 


may share the fate of Vienna. On the 
other hand, the Magyars have an ad 
vantage over Austria in the possession 
of the exceedingly fruitful Hungariar 
plain, the productivity of which can be 
enormously increased 

If German Austria should unite with 
Germany, Germany’s population would 
be augmented not by 000,000, a 
ften asserted, but by only 6,000 00 nd 
ind that number may rapid! I 


f economic pre 











ure and distress shou 


. thee Austrian 


id to the reduction of e Aus 
population. 4 German-Austriar é 
inion may take place, but it need not be 


lasting and permanent union. It see 
iestionable whether the Germans and 
e Austrians will care to combine. The 
cession of an utterly impoverished and 
shausted Austria might appear to the 
Germans rather a loss than a gain. Be 
les, the Austro-Germans themselves 
nay ne longer wish to become citizens 
if Germany. Their desire to enter th 
German Federation was exceeding|y 
trong as long as the German Empire 
enjoyed its great prestige. At that time 
the Austro-Germans were anxious to be 
come members of a State which was rap 
dly progressing, immensely wealthy and 
powerful, reputed invincible, and be 
lieved destined to achieve the dominior 








of the world. The glamor which sur 
rounded Imperial Germany has disay 
eared Austria has been disillusioned 


by the war. Many Austrians see in the 
Germans the cause of their downfall and 
of their sufferings, and they cu th 


rse ri 





lay or which they went to war at the 
bidding of Berlin. During the course 


of the war the Germans have treated 
the Austrians, not as allies, but as ur 
derlings, with deliberate insolence and 
contempt. Vienna starved. while Berlir 


feasted 





Austrian admiration of the Germans 
may give way to resentment and to bit- 
ter hatred. The Austro-Germans may 
endeavor to forget that they were ever 
a great and conquering nation They 
ll probably seek peace and rest, and 
y may strive to live their own life 
humble and isolated insignificar 
Possibly the Alpine portions of Austria 
which incline toward Switzerland may 
try to find security in joining that cour 
try. Verarlberg may be the first prov 
nce to undertake this step. I think 
ire mistaken who believe that the 
Sustro-Germans desire to join the Ger 
mans of Germany with the object of en 
r, at Germany’s command, upon a 











‘Ee 








war of revenge at the earliest opportun 
ty. Very possibly, the great war has 
ed not only to the downfall of Austria, 


but to its final extinction. It seems not 
inconceivable that in a few decades the 


tionary or shrinking population of 





istria will have been absorbed by the 
surrounding Swiss, Italians, Czechs, 
Mavyars, and Poles. Austria’s military 
and economic strength, as that of Mag 
var Hungary, was derived from its sub- 
ject nations. The war has knocked away 
the props on which both these States 
were erected. To-day Austria is only a 
shadow of its former self. In a century 
the State which at one time dominated 
the world may be but a remembrance, 
and its history may seem a romance or 


a fable to those who read it 





ever written. 
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“Delights the Bride t 


N buying a wedding present, the 

appropriateness and utility of the 
gift, should be the prime con- 
sideration. 


The Silverplate of William Rogers 
and his Son is bound to please the 
newly-married couple; it is a gift 
they will always esteem for its 
beauty, its enduring quality and 
its high craftsmanship. 


When buying a wedding gift of 
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Most Notorious Spy 
of the Age 


Double dealings of Azev. Head of 


Russ an T¢ rrorists 


Flyer amazing story of a Russian spy, 
Evno Azev, is told in The Twentieth 
Century by C. E. Bechhofer; and never 
before, perhaps, has a recital of such col- 
ossal duplicity been laid bare. Azev was 
at one time the acknowledged leader of 
the Terrorists in Russia. He had plan- 
ned and carried out two of the most suc- 
cessful assassinations of the period and 
was recognized as the most dangerous 
man in anarchistic circles. And all the 
time he was a police spy. 
The story of Azev is told as follows: 
If the official world was startled, what 
is to be said of the Terrorists them- 
selves, and their fellow revolutionaries? 
If Sir Douglas Haig had suddenly in 
the middle of the war been discovered to 
be in the pay of the Kaiser, this could 
not have created more incredulity at 
first and horror and confusion after- 
wards, than did the unmasking of Azev 
among the Russian revolutionaries. The 
tried and trusted leader of the Socialist- 
Revolutionary Party, the slayer of 
Plehve and the Grand Duke Serge, the 
initiator of a hundred other acts of ter- 
rorism and revolutionary propaganda, 
I roved to be an agent prov ocateur' This, 
then, explained the party’s baffling un- 
success, the arrest and execution of its 
leaders and bravest members, and the 
persistent failure of all their plans. And 
this was the explanation of Azev’s ad- 
mired fearlessness; the intrepid and 


| elusive revolutionary had _ preserved 


himself from the clutches of the police 
by the continued betrayal to them of 


| his comrades. For no less than sixteen 


years had Azev carried on his career 
of duplicity—an unprecedented period 
in the history of agents provocateurs— 
and during half this time he had been 
the chief initiator of all the most daring 
actions of the Party. No wonder that 
the revolutionary movement in Russia 
felt that by his unmasking its whole 
fabric had been torn across . No won- 
der too that the outside world saw with 
amazement that the Czar’s own paid 
agent had been immediately responsible 
for the death of the Czar’s Home Min- 
ister and of the Czar’s uncle. Azev was 
the Rasputin of the revolutionary move- 
ment; through him was to be seen the 
full degradation of Russian political life 
under the old regime Sut if Rasputin 
hastened the coming of the Revolution, 
Azev’s treachery certainly postponed 
the natural course of events; the revo- 
lutionary movement was delayed until, 
as we have seen, it at last came upon a 
Russia almost exhausted by two and a 
half years of war and blockade. Not 
a little of the misfortune that has over- 
taken Free Russia must be set down to 
the activity of Azev 

Evno Azev was born in 1869 at Rostov- 
on-the-Don, the son of a poor Jewish 
tailor. In about his twentieth year, he 
became a reporter on the staff of a local 
paper and at the same time entered a 
business firm, which shortly afterwards 
he left under suspicion of theft He 
now had sufficient money to go abroad, 

1 in 1892 he went to Karlsruhe to 
study at its Polytechnical Institute, 
whence he later moved to Darmstadt in 
order to qualify as an electrical engineer. 
He passed his examinations brilliantly 
at the latter place in 1897, and was in 
consequence able to obtain a post in an 
electrical company at Berlin and after- 
wards at Moscow ar i St Pete rsburg. 
It is significant that, after having lived 
in poverty the first four or five years 
abroad, he su ider LV became ricne r: he 
put down this change in his circum- 
stances to the kindness of a distant ar d, 
as later appeared, mythical benefactor; 
t is to be noted that in 1895 he had 
joined the revolutionary group which 
was later on to be the nucleus of the 
Socialist-Revolutionary Party, and thus 
his value to the police had increased. 
At first, as a new comer, he could 


nol 
lut 





not take an important part in the revo- 
lutionary work, and the reputation he 
had brought from Darmstadt was not of 
the most savoury; however, we learn 
that he was energetic in arranging revo- 
lutionary circles, cullecting money and 
distributing ‘illegal’ literature among 
the Russian students’ colonies in Ger- 
many and Switzerland. * By the end 
of the ‘nineties he had already made him- 
self widely known among the revolution- 
aries abroad as a capable person who 
was sympathetic with their aims, and on 
his return to Russia he carried recom- 
mendations to the active revolutionaries 
there. This was a crucial moment for the 
Russian revolutionary movement; the 
dawn of the new century was marked by 
the fusien of separate groups and the 
creation of a new and important organ- 
ization, the Socialistic Revolutionary 
Party, which, in opposition to the ultra- 
scientific Marxians of the Social-Demo 
ratic Party, was to include those revo 
lutionaries who relicd rather on their 
own efforts than on the fatalistic march 
of economic events to change the face of 
Russian society. The outlook of the 
Socialistic-Revolutionary Party was 
summed up in its motto, ‘In battle thou 
shalt obtain thy rights.’ The chief wea- 
pon of the Party, at least in the eyes 
of its leaders, was the Terror, which, bad 
and terrible as it must seem to us, was 
nevertheless the only argument which 
had any effect upon the Russian aris- 
tocracy. If bullies are also cowards, the 
old regime was no exception to the rule. 
The new party was founded early in 
1902, by which time Azev had at last suc- 
ceeded in getting into close touch with 
some of the revolutionary leaders. Ger- 
shuni, the great Jewish leader of the 
Terrorists, became his intimate friend, 
and this friendship was one of the chief 
causes of Azev's rise to importance in 
the Party; a man who had Gershuni’s 
onfidence could not but be a revolution- 
ary of the highest worth and ability. 
When the Party was formed, Gershuni 
gathered round himself a Fighting Or- 
ganization of a dozen or so members, 
whose task was the actual carrying out 
of the Terror. In 1903 Gershuni, so 
ich was he impressed by Azev’s spirit 
and ability, appointed the latter, who 
was already a member of the Central 
Committee of the Party, to be his suc- 
cessor as head of the Fighting Organ- 
ization, should death or arrest cut short 
his own career. And sure enough in the 
same year Gershuni was arrested 
though apparently not Azev, but a less 
prominent informer was responsible for 
this—and Azev, the police spy, took his 
piace The new leader of the Terror- 
sts promptly went abroad to reconsti- 
tute the Fighting Organization and to 
prepare the assassination of FPlehve, the 
brutul and reactionary Home Minister. 
It is interesting to consider by what 
neans Azev gained his influence ovet 
uch men as Gershuni. First, his suc 
s may be ascribed to his remarkable 
eneryy; where the vast majority of the 











embers of the Party were highly 
strung, emotional men and women, Azev 
was a strong-willed and imperturbal 


tior ‘Formerly,’ said one 
mous Revolutionary, Michael Gotz, 
‘we had a romantic at our head—that 
was Gershuni; now we have a realist 
Azev. He does not care to talk, he 

ircely opens his lips, but he carries out 
his intention with iron energy and no one 
can prevent him.’ 

His very appearance proved how little 


ubt or remorse would be able to de 


man of a 
f 





flect him from his task. Two descrip- 
tions out of many inay serve to show 


the first impression his appearance made 
upon people. 
It was in the Autumn of 1906 (writes 
ne). The door was thrown open be- 


fore me and through plunged ‘Ivan 
kelevich’ (Azev), an obese man, with 
pendent lips like a negro’s, and a dull 
nex} ressive face; he stood s deways to 
e and, without looking me in the face, 
held out a puffy hand like a mer 
ant’s; he spoke with a kind of broken, 


neven voice. 





A 1 account of Az ear career 
is indeed of his whole activ ty, given in 
he eniye sudebno-sliedstvennoi 
kon y po dielu Azeva, the report of the 
revolutionary commission of inquiry into 


the Azev affair, published by the Socialist 
tevolutionary Party in 1911 
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Sa at me, 


O'V many successive times have the warring 
elements beaten upon this house, in the 126 years 
since it was built ? 
No one can say, but everyone can see the wonderful 
preservation of this house, through surface protection, 
clespite all it has gone through in well over one hundred 


tection. 





A quaint U.E. Loyalist House on 
Bath Rd., near Kingston, Ontario. 
Built 1793 by Wm. Fairfield, a 

ioneer of Ernestown. The house 
Ras been occupied for four genera- 
tions and is in a fine state of preser- 


Ne. Ne me vation. 


A 126-Years War 


tion, and some another, but they all need surface pro- 


Reproduced by permission from 
/ «John Ross Robertson collect- 
ion of Historical Landmarks 


It is at the surface that trouble begins, rust that 
attacks iron—decay that attacks wi 
attacks surfaces subject to friction. All these allies of 
destruction hunt for an opening at the surface. Surface 


—wear that 


) vars. is the frontier—the point of attack. 


If equally well protected, our modern houses should 
lest as well. So will property of almost any kind—from 
a city garage to a country barn—from an office desk to 
a library table, or the metal trim of buildings, or your 
front hall floor. 


Some surfaces may need one kind of surface protec- 


It is when we once picture all the agents of property 
deterioration as an ever-ready enemy waiting te spring 
at any opening offered, that we appreciate the sig- 
nificance of the expression; 


“SAVE THE SURFACE AND YOU SAVE ALL” 


THis ANNOUNCEMENT is issued by the Canadian Save the Surface Cam- 
paign Committee, for the purpose of educating the public in the Preservative and 
Protective calue of Paint, Varnish and Allied Products for the Conseroation of 
Property, and has received the approval of the Canadian Trade Commission in the 


following words : 


**The realization of the above objects will lead to employment during 
the Reconstruction Period and bears our entire approval. 


THE CANADIAN TRADE 
COMMISSION 
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now—it comprises 


Thousands of Furnaces 


heating 


in many styles and sizes and burning 


wor od, coal or gas. 


: in infinite variety and in such 
1 quantities as would alone_constitute_a 
great industry and 

100,000 Stoves 


every 


vast 


Cooking and Kitchen Utensils 


practical form of fuel— 
electricity, gas, oil, coal and wood. 
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This success—this healthy growth over 
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started so courageously in 
to-day 
stove and furnace business of the British Empire. 


From the small number of quaint wood stoves made i 
in those early days the output has grown steadily until 
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Travel with a GABLE-END TRUNK 
, Clothes packed in it will arrive without Creases or Wrinkles 


The worries of packing, unpacking or calling a tailor when 
your destination reached are eliminated. 
All compartments in Gable-End Wardrobe Trunks are made 
inder proper measurements. Everything that is needed upon 
i trip has been considered anda ye made for it. The most 
inexperienced can pack a Gabl 
End Trunk in fifteen minutes 
Sold at all good dealers 

Let us send you our illustrated 
booklet with complete informa 
tion—a card will bring it 
These trunks made 
railway specifications 





subject to 





Sele Manufacturers in Canada of Wilt’s Patent Gable-End Trunks 
38 Notre Dame Street West, Montreal 
Branches: Winnipeg, 85 Princess St.; Quebec, 52 Crown St. 
Manufacturers of Quality Harness, Trunks, Bags, Etc. 
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oe ea all mae Delatone’ 


Delatone is 


an old and well known scien- 
tific preparation for the 
yuick fe and cert 


neck or ern 
Druggists sell Dela- 
tone; or an original 
1 oz. jar will be mail- 
ed to any address on 
receipt of $1 by 


THE SHEFFIEL D PHARMACAL CO. 


Dept. KM., 339 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, I! CG 


And Dr. David Soskice, in what was 
by far the best account of Azev’s past 
that appeared at the time of his unmask- 
ing, gave an account of his first meet- 
ing with the Terrorist leader: 

I could find in ‘Ivan Nicolewvich’ not 
the slightest trace of the man who stakes 
his life for his ideals. His stout, we!l- 
nourished, well-clad figure, short neck, 
and broad, round face, with its very 
thick and sensual lips, flat nose and care 
fully cropped hair, was of that inter 

financier 
Stock Ex 


national type of professional 
you can meet upon every 
change in Europe 

Du:!l and brutish in appearance, but 
a dissimulator and intriguer of the first 
water; silent in words, but virile in 
ots; imperturbable as a rule, but at 
times distraught and hysterical; at home 
a tender husband and father, but in 
secret a shameless debauchee; one day 
successfully arranging the 
tion of a Minister, the next betraying a 
poor tool of his own to the gendarmerie; 
the ruler of the Terrorists, and the slave 
of the Okhrana—Azev was a sinister 
and monstrous dual personality. 

There mystery about Azev’s at 
titude throughout his career. He was 
neither a revolut’onist who had sought 
to help the cause by entering the hostile 
camp of the pclice, nor an adherent of 
the old regime who had allied himself 
with the revolutionaries in order to bring 
their plots to iug ht; he was a self 
entred intriguer whose only conscious 
ims were money and debauchery 

After his flight from Paris Azev suc 
shaking the Party, dazed by 
he revelation of his treachery, vf his 
track. Rumors passed current about 
times to the effect that he had 
been caught by the revolutionaries and 
had committed suicide, sometimes that 
he was occupying a safe and well-paid 


post in the Okhrana. In 1910, according 


assassina 


Is no 


‘eeded i 


nim, some 


to M. Bourtseff, the Russian Embassy 
srussels sought to betray Azev to the 
party, but he escaped. In August, 1912, 


he wrote to M. Bourtseff and had an in 
terview with him at Frankfort; he told 
him that his one aim as a Terrorist had 
ven Tsaricide and (as was indeed true) 
at he had almost succeeded in this 
At the outbreak of the War, he is said 
to have been thrown into prison in Ber- 
in by the German Government as a sus 
ter. What has since hap 


ICIOUS ¢ harac 


pened to this sinister personality is 
known to few, but it is supposed that 
he has for some time past been editing 


thn solshevik newspaper which the Ger 
an Government, past and present, has 
produced for the edification of the Rus 


sian prisoners in Germany 


Poland 
Was Saved 


Wis ( i ; Ny alist (reneral 


How 


JADEREWSKI— Pilsudski—Poland 
The story of these three P’s—how 

Pilsudski sank their 

differences for the sake 


Paderewski and 
of another 7? 
patriotisn is told by Dr Vernor 
Kellogg, Hoover’s right-hand man ir 
Belgian Relief Work, in World's Work: 

Poland under Russia, Austria, and 
Germany was really always Poland; the 
Polish national spirit has always ex 
isted. And have always been 
Polish patriots, active in the measure 
pessible to them, to lead forlorn hopes 
and secret enterprises against the op 
pressor. It depended on where the 
patriot lived, and his own personal ex- 
perience of feeling whether the particu 
lar oppressor to be resisted was Russian, 
Austrian, or German. It is fair to say 
that there has been general Polish belief 
that Austria was less oppressively the 
oppressor than either of the others. But 
under all three, Poles were not free men 

Josef Pilsudski always believed that 
Russia was the Great Oppressor; there 
is no doubt that she was the op- 
pressor on the grandest scale, for she 
had many more Poles under her control 
than had either Germany or Austria. 


tnere 


oe 











Pilsudski believed that Russia was the 
greatest enemy of Poland—and acted or 
that belief. How he acted before the 
war came is not exactly public informa 
tion; but I am assured that he 1. He 
might perhaps justly have beer 1 
a Nihilist, if by that name e mear 
an not only lling but eag 
Czar o1 } vho j i ’ 
ng in one i yt? Y t< get the 
ght 
But anyway, Pilsudski portunity 
came with the i He ht ir 
the open against Russia and he cou 
get other Poles to fight with hin He 
rganized the 
Austrian arn 
Poles to figh 
d the same 
with the Au 
the other 


that he saw, with 
enthusiast, 
nucleus of the 
should fight ar 
for Polish freedom. 
When the war e 


, +} | 
tural that the leads 





led it was only na 





r of the principal 
ody of Polish soldiers, and the man who 
had always been the leader of Polish at 
tempts against the Great Oppressor; 
should become the first head of new Po 
ind. So Pil } became Chief of 
State and Commander-in-( hief of the 
Polish 











But ki was a Socialist; an ex 
treme list And he gathered about 
nima tof So ts, some of then 





also extreme Socialists. In his Cabinet 


f eighteen ministers, ten, including the 





Prime Minister, belonged to the Soc 
ind Peasants parties, one was a Radic 
ne was a Polish Progressive, o1 
Minister of Public Health, a Cor 
ve, and five confessed to no particul: 
litical affiliations and held the 
iloof from the Government’s 


programme Incidentally, these five ir 

luded the ablest men in the Cabinet, 
while among the Socialist and Peasants 
party representatives were several no 
toriously incompetent f not worse t 


was not a strong Cabinet, nor one fitted 
to inspire among the Allies much confi 
lence in the stability and _ political 
haracter of the new Polish Government 

Pilsudski himself is a patriot, a good 
soldier, a man of much shrewdness an 
native capacity Withal he has ind 
vidual color and rather an attractive 
personality. Despite a serious mien, 
plain face, and | 











1 bristling roached hair, he 
has a quick smile and eyes of such A 
kindly twinkling when one dares light- 
ness of speech that one leaves an 
audience with him with the impression 
of having had a pleasant conversation 
with a man of swift intelligence and a 
sense of humor 

But the Allies could not recognize the 
*ilsudski Government. Indeed, not even 
all of Poland did. Posen and Galicia 
held themselves apart; the Pilsudski 
Government was really only a Socialist 
Government of what had been Russian 
Poland. Yet Pilsudski himself was the 
logical choice for head of the Govern- 
ment. What to do? What really was 
lone? ; 

The thing of importance for new Po- 
land that happened was fhe arrival of 
*aderewski, the second P. The Polish 
National Committee, seated in Paris, 
and the Club of Parties, the strongest 
national organization in mew Poland, 
had already tried to come to some under- 
standing with General Pilsudski as to 
the representation and form of organ- 
ization which the new Government of 
reunited and free Poland should have. 
A delegate from the Paris Committee 
came to Warsaw, held conferences with 
the leaders of the various parties and, 
finally, at the end of December, pre- 
sented to Pilsudski a project for the 
reorganization of the Cabinet But 
nething changed. Matters rested, until 
the thing of importance, the coming in 
December of Paderewski from America 
to Danzig, thence to Posen, and finally 
to Warsaw. really happened Then 
matters rapidly changed. 

Now to have a fair understanding of 
the situation produced hy the coming of 
Paderewski, it is necessary first of all to 
forget that which most of us think of 
mmediately and exclusively in connec- 
tion with the name of Paderewski; that 
is, that it is the name of the first piano 
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paver of his day and one of the great 


“ists In music of all days, and to recall 
that this man, this “simple citizen who 
received in P sen a triumphal reception 


as is usually reserved for crowned 


ne is as a leading Berlin newspaper 
xpressed it, in bitter surprise—had al- 
ready revealed hin self in America asa 
reat patriot and a natural inspirer and 
ler of men. Paderewski had been the 
entral figure in the in portant efforts 





de all through the war by the four 

ion Poles in America to aid in all 
possible ways their countrymen in Po- 
und The sending of great sums of 
noney for their relief and the organiza- 
sending over of the Polish 
egions recruited in America to fight 

th the French Army was largely the 
results of Paderewski’s inspiration and 
intiring efforts. 








Paderewski came to Danzig on a Bri- 
h cruiser. With him was Colonel 
. head of the British Politica] Mis 
ion, Whose other two members were 
moving toward Poland by way of 





Switzerland. The shortest way from 
Danzig is not by way of Posen, but for 
sufficient reasons Paderewski and 


Colonel Wade started for Warsaw by 
this slightly roundabout way. The re- 
ult was the “triumphal entry” into 
Posen of the “simple citizen” so bitterly 
referred to by the Vossische Zeitung. 

T P ] 
t 


‘here were more Poles than Germans 
he city of Posen, and in most of the 
own and country districts of the prov- 








nee of Posen. ney welcomed 
Paderewski, the Polish patriot from 
America, not only by cheering him mad- 

and following his carriage from sta- 


tien to hotel in great crowds, but by ris 
a freed people and taking control 
ancient land of theirs. Pader- 
ki arrived in Posen on December 
, and in a week most of the province 
Posen was in Polish control. This was 
ot accomplished by an advancing army 
from Warsaw, but by the simple upris 

r of the scattered Poles in German 
By a consolidation of the 
arious local uprisings a new Western 

ne of new Poland was _ established 
which has been the seat of continuous 
fighting of more or less serious kind 
ever since—that is, up to the date of this 
writing. 

When Paderewski came on from Posen 
to Warsaw the open places and streets 
about the station could not hold the hun- 
ired thousand people who welcomed 
him. The wildly enthusiastic crowd ex- 
tended along the street all the way to 
the hotel. And not only for that day of 
arrival but for all the rest of the few 
days before he went on to Cracow, the 
welcoming continued. And in old-Cra- 
cow, former seat and now burial place of 
the Polish kings, with whom in the 
crypts of the castle church lie the re- 
mains of Poland’s unforgettable Kosci- 
usko, the welcoming of Poland’s modern 
patriot went on, and even more passion- 
ately and impressively than ever. And 
all this welcoming of Paderewski which 
Genera! Pilsudski did not see or hear, he 
promptly heard about. 

When Paderewski returned to War- 
saw he began a series of conversations 
with the Socialist Chief of State which 
had for principal subject the pressing 
necessity of a reorganization of the Gov- 
ernment to the end not only of creating 
a better internal political situation but 
also of dbtaining the confidence of the 
outside world, in particular of the Allies 
and America, so that Poland cou!'d obtain 
the formal recognition which was essen- 
tial to the extending of aid to her starv- 
ng people, her comatose industries, and 
her unarmed, unclothed, and unshod 
soldiers struggling against Ruthenians, 
Bolsheviki, and Germans. 

Another thing that was attracting the 
attention of the public during this eight 
or ten days following the fourth of Jan- 
uary was the presence of the American 
Food Mission. Some of the members of | 
the mission were in the uniform of 
officers of the American Army. That 
was interesting in itself. The mission 
was holding daily conferences with the 
Government ministers and officials espe- 
cially concerned with the ravitaillement 
of Poland. The newspapers were re- | 
porting these conferences in much detail, 
and the ministers themselves were re- | 
porting them in more detail and more 
authoritatively to the wmet of State. 
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“No one should wantonly 
choose Discomfort-—— 


>? 





WOME men rave at the closed win- 
dow, and then solemnly choose 
clothes that shut out the air, 





Some men cast off woolen underwear 
with the first glint of Spring, only to re- 
tain their woolen outer shells through 
the dog days of July. 


Some men fret and fume at the climb- 
ing mercury, when it’s their choice of 
attire that makes the day a sticky 
abomination. 
Wise men choose suits of PALM BEACH 
designed for Comfort; worn for Style. 
Wise men are also careful to inquire for 
the Genuine-and only when they see the 
trade-marked PALM BEACH label (shown 
below)-are they completely satisfied. 





PALM BEACH SUITS 
THE PALM BEACH MILLS 


COODALL WORSTED CO., SANFORD, MI 
\. ROHAUT, AGENT, 229 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YC RK 
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THE GENUINE CLOTH 
MFD. BY GOODALL WORSTED CO. 
Look for this Label-—-your 

i litation 








safeguard against 


Trade Mark Registered in the 
U. S. Pat. Office and Canada 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ MERIT 


Having experienced no trouble obtaining Dunlop 
Tires, you experience the feeling of a good “Buy” as 
you motor and motor with them. 





— That splendid appearance of 
Dunlop Tires is no guess-work. 


— That rugged road resistance is 
not there by chance, 


— That adequate resiliency was 
no blind selection. 


You receive the benefit of twenty-five years of 
Honest Thinking, Careful Planning, Judicious Experi- 
mentation when you buy DUNLOP TIRES today. 


Any one of these Tires is bound to please: 


Dunlop Cord—“ Traction,” “Ribbed.” = 


Dunlop Fabric—“Traction,” “Special,” “ Ribbed,” = 
“Clipper,” “ Plain.” — 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER  [E 
GOODS CO., LIMITED = 


Head Office and Factories: TORONTO — 
BRANCHES IN THE LEADING CITIES — 





Tires for all Purposes, Mechanical Rubber Products, - 
and General Rubber Specialties. 



























































Salaries for Experienced Subscription Solicitors 


Our circulation work on MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE and FARMERS’ 
MAGAZINE has developed so rapidly within the past few months that we 
now have openings for several thoroughly experienced subscription sales- 
men or saleswomen—on a salary basis. 

Write fully and frankly, telling us what records you have achieved in the 
past, what production you believe you could turn in to us, what salarv vou 
would expect, and what territory you would wish to cover. Give references 
and enclose a photograph. 


The Maclean Publishing Company, 143-153 University Ave., Toronto 











One point in all the negotiations was 
emphasized. It was a suggestive point. 
It was plainly indicated that no food 
could come from America or the Allies 
on a wholesale scale if there was any 
serious danger that it could not be 
properly controlled, so that it could be 
kept out of the hands of speculators and 
prevented from leaking across the bor- 
ders into Germany or Russia. This al 
meant that food relief—imperatively 
needed to keep Poland alive and free 
from that push of misery that meant 
revolution Bolshevism—could on)) 
be hoped for in the presence of a Gov 
ernment so truly representative and so 
universally accepted by the people that 
it could be relied on by America and the 
Allies to keep order and maintain a safe 


ccntrol of the imported foodstuffs. The 
Food Mission concerned itself wit 
politics; it made its investigations of 
food conditions by talking with repre \ 
sentatives of all Polish groups and 


classes, and persona! observations of the 
conditions in markets, kitchens, dining 
rooms and soup-lines. It learned what 
it could concerning native product 
and food stocks on hand. And all of th 
was far from politics. But after a 
food and politics have had an inevitable 
and inseparable connection ever since 
the beginning of the war; and they have 
it still. 

And all during the week of the con; 
d'éiat and food negotiations Paderewsk 
was talking witl ilsudski. The second 
P was telling the first P that for the 
sake of the third P, new Poland, tl 
Government had to be reorganized. At 
the same time Paderewski openly 
avowed and disapproved of all illega 
and violent attempts to overthrow the 
existing Socialist Government. In one 





of the most eloquent and effective 
speeches I have ever heard, he called or 
the people of Poland to hold closely to- 
gether, to work for the common good 
and to use no violent means even for the 
sake of gaining a truly representative 
Government. The spee¢h was made or 
the occasion of the bestowal on him of 
honorary citizenship in Warsaw and be 
fore an audience strongly opposed to the 
Pilsudski Government. The audience 
did not like the speech at first, but 
had to like it before it ended. It was the 
call of pure patriotism to the nationa 
spirit. It was above politics, and for 
that reason it was the best of politics 

Paderewski proposed to Pilsudski that 
a National Commission be appointed t: 
consist of -twenty-five representatives 
from Posen, twenty-five from Galicia, 
and fifty from Russian Poland. Twenty 
five of those from Russiah Poland were 
to be Socialists, the other twenty-five t 
represent all the other parties. Pilsudsk 
was first inclined to accept this, but later 
refused. He made a counter propositior 
that Paderewski should ferm a new Gov 
ernment. Paderewski refused. He was 
not going to be put into the position of 
seizing the Government or of having it 
handed him by the existing Government. 
ilsudski then suggested doing nothing 
until the general elections, set for the 
end of January, should be held. 

But this meant delay, and every day 





now was precious to new Poland 
Paderewski urged the dangers of pri 
crastination; Pilsudski himself is 
patriot; he loves his country and | 


people. He saw the importance of a 
united front before the world. He knew 
that his Cabinet was not only non-repre 
sentative but weak. To make the story 
short the two Ps came to agreement for 
the sake of the third P, and the Coalition 
Government as it exists to-day, and as 
it has been recognized to-day by America 
and the Allies, was formed. 

It is a Government not only Coalitior 
as to politics, but representative as re- 
gards the three parts of Poland: Poser 


Galicia, and old Russian Poland. And 
the ministers have been chosen each for 
special competency for the portfolio he 


holds. It is probably as fairly repre 

sentative and as personally efficient a 
Government as Poland can produce. 
And it is the result of the statecraft and 
diplomacy of the greatest piano player 
in the world—whom we must forget as a 
piano player and remember as a states- 
man, an orator, and a patriot—and the 
good sense and shrewdness and patriot- 
ism of a one-time Nihilist and present 
extreme socialist. 
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the baser elements by showing the rich 
plums to be had by revolutionary meth- 
ods. In scores of meetings across the 





continent audiences are being told that 
they, the proletariat, should rise and 
seize anything they want. As they have kK 

ittle they will lose nothing in the at- Or? 
tempt. Stories of the big, fat, voluptu- 


ous opportunities that have come to Preservin 


and engraving cards. Our their associates in Russia have been 
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from the very nature of the syrup; there is no danger of 
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C Limited 
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Disappearing Propeller Boat 


: need irrespective of aes 








We specialize in three standard sizes only 


Water-Ford 
$275.00 


Made in Canada to suit Canadian conditions 
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So Simple a Child Can Operate It. 


John Bull 


and fully 
The tt — Boat Co., Limited, 69 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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guaranteed. Send for illustrated catalogue showing boats and engine in natural colors--- write to-day 
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Built 

purpose, it becomes an integral part of the power 
—a positive starter of proven efficiency: 

—a powerfullighting systen 


Come 


in and see it. 


Ford Coupe $975, f.o. b. Ford, Ont. 











Electric Starting and Lighting 


S practical, as rciiable,as efficient as the Ford engine is 
the new Ford Electric Starting and Lighting System, 
Nothing better has been produced—at any price. 
The Ford Electric Equipment 
Starting Motor and Storage Battery. 
It is a Ford product—designed for the Ford car—made in 
the Ford plant. 
into the motor, which has been re-designed <d the 
plant— 


t of the batteries. 


including Electric Starting and Lighting, Ford Sedan 
(War tax extra) 


consists of Generator, 


1 uniform at every engine speed. 
A complete instrument board on the cowl controls the 
ystem. 

The Ford Car is also equipped with 
to provide ignition independen 
All Ford closed cars now he Electric Starting and 
Lighting System as Standard Equipment. 
If you have never driven a Ford 
Sedan you have something to learn about motoring 


PRICES— 
$1175. 


Ford Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Ford, Ont. 
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You can TREAT YOURSELF at home 
with the wonderful Violet Ray, most 
effective health-restoring agent known 
tu science. At practically no cost, 
the great benefits of famous Violet Ray Treatment 
heretofore only proc urable at big expense from 
physicians and beauty specialists, now secured in 
your own home. Look over the list of treatments 
on the coupon below. Send for particulars. 


RENULIFE VIOLET RAY 
High Frequency enneaene 


How V iolet ~ Benefits 


most resembles you in looks or in occupation. 


Then note the numbers beneath that silhouette. 
The numbers refer to Ingersoll watches 
shown in this ad. Match the numbers 

with the watches and you'll see which 
models are best suited to your needs. 





Then goto thestore thatsells Inger- 
solls and see the actual watches. 
Buy the one that pleases you most. 

15 Ingersoll mode!s—for all 
members of the family 
—for all pocketbooks. 


Robert H. Ingersoll & Bro. 
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Do Away With Steel and Rubber Bands That Chafe and Pinch 
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the distended muscles securely in place. No straps, buckles or springs 
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Which Cuff Looks the 
Neater >? 


You can’t tell---neither can anyone else, 


because either side of the new W.G.&R. 
Double Wear Cuff is the right side. 


Our picture shows one cuff turned in--- 
the other turned out. 


The old style cuff can be turned, of 


course, but---“‘you can tell they are turned” 
---that’s the difference. 


The Double Wear Cuff turns easily and 
quickly and lies smooth and flat which- 
ever side is up. 


As the cuff of the shirt always gets 
soiled first, the new Double Wear Cuff 


enables you to wear the shirt longer and 
save laundry bills. 


Shirts with 


DOIBLE WEAR CUFF 


Trade Mark Patented 19/8 


“‘the cuff that doubles the life of the shirt’’ 
The Williams, Greene & Rome Company 


Limited 


Kitchener, Canada 
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Dainty Ready-to-serve Luncheons | 














Y the wayside, on the table, in your home 

or at the cottage, here are delicacies tor 

the warmer days that help to make a real 

holiday for everyone—including the house- 

wife! Ready to eat—no fuss, no worry; no 
cooking, no heat! 


Swift's Cooked Meat 
Delicacies 


will furnish a delightful menu, varied every day in 
the week. Here are some of the ready-cooked 
specialties your butcher and grocer have, or can 
easily get for you, if you insist on them by name:— 


Swift’s Premium Cooked Ham 
Swift's Baked Luncheon Loaf Swift’s Baked Ham 
New England Style Cooked Specialty 
Premium Minced Specialty Swift’s Jellied Beef 
Jellied Beef Tongue Jellied Pork Tongue 
Ashland Cooked Specialty 








Swift Canadian Co. 


Limited 
Toronto Winnipeg Edmonton 


Canada Food Board License 
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Swift's Premium Cooked Ham Nos. 13-170, 471, 172. 
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Add to the Beauty and Dignity 


of Your Residence 


An “IDEAL” Lawn Fence surrounding your property. will 
cost little and immensely improve its appearance and 
exterior value. 


On request, we will be pleased to send illustrated 
booklet describing various types of “IDEAL” Lawn Fence, 
Gates, Vine Trellis, etc., quoting freight-paid prices 
ranging from 8 cents a running foot. 


deal 


Lawn Fence 


IDEAL FENCE & SPRING COMPANY OF CANADA 
WINDSOR ; ONTARIO LIMITED 
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Whole Cities, Even Nations, Would 
Be Speedily Annihilated 


A STRONG plea for the League of 
é Nations is contained in 
of an article by Will Irwin in the 
Saturday Evening Post. His argument 
is along somewhat similar lines to that 
ago by H. G. Wells, which 
published first in MacLean’s 
Magazine and later in Mr. Wells’ book. 
“In the Fourth Year.” It is, in brief. 
that man dare not go along in the old 


the course 


used a year 
was 


way, that he cannot face the possibility 


of future wars, future 
would be sheer annihilation. 
develops this thought 
showing just what the next war 
would be like. 


because wars 
Mr. Irwin 
considerable 
length, 


In the war so happily perfected, be- 
een ten and eleven million people, 
including perhaps three-quarters of 





+ 


a 
million women—the Armenian mas- 
sacres ar included in this score died 
by the sword. At least as many died 


of epidemic diseases engendered by the 
conditions of war. When the score is 
finished—alas, it is not finished yet 
we shall find that still more than this 
have died from starvation 

Eve ryone 
probably not 
which saw the 
? 


appreciates that. But 
everyone in America, 
war only with the eyes 





of others, appreciates what the next 
war may be—almost, I might say, must 
be—provided we go on as we were go- 


ing before 1914. Applied science has 
hitherto paid little attention to per- 
fecting methods for killing human be- 
ings. But the laboratories have beer 
at work for four years, and they have 
done wonders. The chlorine gas cloud 
of Second Ypres was a mild affair com 
pared to the gases used in the attacks 
of last summer. These gases are mild 
ompared to the possibilities in the 
method. The problem of invisible, ir 
stantaneously deadly gas was sqlved by 
t least two nations before the end of 
the war; in the campaign of 1919, had 
sucn oce 


urred, these gases would have 

been used in enormous quantity. 
Aircraft bombing 

incertainty to 


e nev 


was working from 
certainty. Only to-day 
spapers re rd the 


testimony 








before our Senate Committee of John 
Hays Hammond, Jr. He declares that 
by his invention of wireless control a 
torpedo can be launched from an aero- 
ane soaring many miles away from 
town and guided to the target with 


the certainty of a pilot steering a boat 





The offensive power of aircraft is at 
this moment immeasurably superior to 
the defences avainst them T ey ave 
three dimensions in which to ma 

ocuvre instead of two, and they work 


in the dark to the night 
raid has never been found. I am not 
so bold as to say, in this age of ip- 
found, but 


The answer 


vention, that it will not be 


t looks as unlikely as anything in 
military science. 
The Possibilities of Air Attacks 
Let us stop for a moment and con- 
sider this point. In a new war between 


+) 


France and Germany the sudden de- 
struction of Paris at the beginning of 
hostilities would just about win the 
war for Germany. The entire con- 
fusion of the greatest national railway 


centre; the destruction of the seat o 
Government, finance and commerce: 
the general panic—would so delay and 
confuse mobilization that the F1 
army would be easy prey. Mobilizin 


iircraft fleets and tornedoes behind the 


Rhine would be no very difficult task 
as compared with that of mobilizing 
any army. From there the fleets could 
he above Faris, at present speeds 
within two or three hours. An ad- 
vanced squadron of skirmishers would 
drop upon the roofs of Paris a multi- 


tude of small, nonextinguishable pho 

phorus bombs to set the roofs on fire 
and give the main fleets sight of their 
target. In fact the Germans, when the 
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What Future Wars Would be Like 


armistice came, were planning to use 
this method in their next air raids on 
Paris. It is not at all unlikely that 
by the time for the next war aircraft 
attack will be so perfected that a week 
of such raiding would finish off a city 


like Paris—or New York. Of course 
the old, hampering, chivalrous rule 
that a city about to be bombarded 


must be notified in order that non- 
combatants may be removed went by 
the board long ago. Such notice would 
ruin the element of surprise, which is 
half the battle in such an attack. Be- 
sides, in modern warfare there are 
practically no noncombatants. In a new 
general European war the dsetruction 
of nearly all the great European cities, 
with the wealth and beauty which they 
have been accumulating for two thous- 
and years, stands well within the limits 
of possibility. In case of an armed 
peace Europe had for forty 
years before this war, men might have 
to rebuild their cities with the valuable, 
the “living” part underground. 

However, these speculations deal 
with the perfection of those means of 
killine and of destruction already test- 
ed. There are other methods possible 

methods which will make explosives 
look primitive. Though nightmare 
fictionists have imagined killing by 
ravs, science has never taken enough 
interest in destruction of life to find 
and apply the method, It holds great 
possibilities. Science has spent fifty 
years of research in fighting the killing 
vower of bacilli. It has never studied 
to increase or that power. But 
now that whole populations, instead of 
mere armies, have become the legiti- 
mate objects of killing in war someone 
doubtless will perfect that method. 
The conservative mind has raised cer- 
tain practical objections, just as the 
conservative mind said that aircraft 
attack covld not be made accurate, and 
that the shells falline into Paris could 
not possibly come from a gun. But 
recently an authority on _ bac- 
tericoloey expounded to me the horribie 
possibility or ravaging a whole popu- 
lation, military and civilian alike, with 
swiftly killing incurable diseases, while 
guarding your own army and your own 
population. I believe that with a little 
patient research it cculd be done. And 
given the nernetuation of war as an 
institution some race of Bernhardis is 
certain to arise which will justify this 
method—and use it 

Such, briefly, are some possibilities 
of the future if the new warfare fol- 
lows the paths opened up by the 
struegle of 1914-18. In the long peacc 
of Europe books were written to prove 
that actual warfare was impossible be- 
cause men vould no lonver 
horrors We have learned now that 
men will face anything. This war un- 
reservoirs of human courage 
whose existence we never. suspected 
Whatever horrors the new warfare may 
bring, it will not fail hecause men and 
women are afraid. But what of armed 
peace? 

If the Peace Conference should effect 
the settlement on old principles, leaving 
the structure of international society ex- 
actly where it was, all the nations of 
the world would have for a time to limit 
the race of armaments. They need the 


such as 


to use 


only 





face its 


cover ed 


money for restoring the processes of 
life. But in five, ten, fifteen years, dan- 
ger would begin to grow again from 
some quarter: and again they would 


speed up munitions making, increase the 
active armies, multiply conscription. 
Now the genera! tendency of this war 
was to more and more complex, cumber- 
some and expensive machinery. Artillery 





Vancouver, B.C 
I thoroughly enjoy the publication as 
a whole and especially wish to compli- 
ment you on some of the articles which 
deal with the vital welfare of our land 
and the fearless and truthful manner in 
which they are presented 


A. L. 
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HE wisdom of teaching little children to use Royal 
Vinolia Tooth Paste will be abundantly evident in ; 
improved health. This fine British-made dentifrice \ 

is a perfect cleanser although it will not scratch the 
enamel nor are there acids present to hurt 
the gums in any degree whatever. 
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SAVE TIME AND MONEY |IN OFFICE, FACTORY OR, STORE 


The Acme No. 1 Binder fills a 
need for heavy office work and 
for fastening samples of carpets, hosiery, 







The Acme 
No. 1 







ms underwear, silk, lace, etc. Holds 100 
Binder staples. Won’t clog or buckle. Atme No. 1 
does the work more quickly and easily. Cuts 
down expenses, saves time and money Very 

Simples and Durable 
There’s an Acme Stapling Machine for every require- 


ment. Write for our bovklet “A” and see the many 
uses the “Acme” can be put to. Special machine—made 
A for peculiar needs. 

4 The Acme Staple Co., Ltd - Camden, N.J., U.S.A, 
Ernest J. Scott & Co. - 59 St. Peter St., Montreal, Can. 
Process Typewriter Supply Co., Ltd. - Lendon, England. 
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NEPONSET TWIN SHINGLES 
NEPONSET ROOF 


Roof your home with Neponset Twin 
Shingles, and your roofing troubles will be 
over for many years. 


Once Neponset Twin Shingles are laid you 
have a roof that will not leak—-a roof that 
is fire-resisting, weather proof, durable 
and gives fullest protection against the 
elements—rain, snow, wind, cold or heat. 


Add to these features the fact that Nepon- 
set Twin Shingles harmonize with any style 
of architecture, and you cannot refute the 
statement that—“It pays to lay a Neponsct 
Twin Shingle Roof.” 


Neponset Twin Shingles prove their econ- 
omy by giving years of satisfactory service. 


Roof your home with Neponset Twin 
Shingles—they will save you repair costs 
each year. 


Made in two colors—red and green, 
Sold by Hardware and Lumber Dealers. 


BIRD & SOM, Luwreo, - Hammron, Ontario 


NEPONSET fom sombetns 


cu Pomsét ron 

















Whoever enjoys a perfect 
cup of coffee—fragrant, deli- 
cious, satisfying—will find 
an added pleasure in a cup of 
Chase & Sanborn’s “SEAL 
BRAND” COFFEE. 


In %, 1 and 2 pound tins. Whole—Ground—Pulverized— 
also fine ground for Percolators. Never sold in bulk. 


CHASE & SANBORN, MONTREAL. 














became the king of battles. Even the 
Germans, who entered this war better 
prepared than the others, had to multi- 
ply by ten or twenty times their equip- 
ment of heavy artillery. The British at 
the First Battle of Ypres had only one 
gun that could be listed in the catalogue 
of heavy artillery. By 1918 they had 
several thousand. Leaving the natives 
aside, it became necessary to equip the 
armies with great quantities of mach- 
ines, each of which cost more than the 
equipment of an infantry battalion 
under the old warfare in which the rifle 
was king—tanks, for example, and 
aeroplanes, When the world works out 
of its bankruptcy and begins to accumu 
late a margin the weapons piled up for 
this war will be out of date, just as the 
weapons of the Franco-Prussian war 
could not be used in the Boer War, nor 
those of the Boer War in this war. Some 
nation or other will improve heavy 
artillery, the tank, the gas shell; the rest 
must follow. The civilian use of the 
aeroplane, just now beginning inten- 
sively, will improve that device so that 
just as we now laugh at the slow, weak 
old buses of 1914 we shall in 1928 laugh 
at the primitive machines of 1918. 

For thirty years before 1914 Europe 
groaned and grubbed under the burden 
of armaments. The great prosperity of 
Belgium among the small nations and of 
the United States among the large ones 
was mainly due to the fact that they 
were not in ther 
now the pace will increase. Its tendency 
will be to increase to such a point that 
only the barest necessities of life will be 
left to the common people—of Europe 
at least, 
the world. 

This, mind you, is not the invention of 
a nightmare fictionist. It is a sober 
estimate of the future, based very 
largely on the opinions of hundreds of 
men who in civilian or military capaci- 
ties have helped direct this war. The 
conclusion, of course, should be obvious 
to the single-track but all-daring Ameri- 
can mind. It has got to be stopped. 
Even if we are no longer willing to take 
a philanthropic interest in the affairs of 
Europe it has got to be stopped for our 
own interests. We are rich, we are 
tempting; we were next after France 
and England on Germany’s list. These 
modern devices are rendering. distances 
as naught. Our isolation is no longer 
our protection. 
must ourselves take up a burden of 
armament such as even the last genera- 
tion knew not; and when, as probably 
will always happen, defensive armament 
becomes useless to prevent war, we must 
kill and be killed with an intensity and 
with an incidental slaughter of the in- 
nocent which even the great war of 1914- 
18 knew not. 
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ry Conan 


‘IR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE, the 
author and of Sherlock 
Holmes, has been very much in the fore- 
front of late as a result of his conver- 
sion to spiritualism. Sir Arthur has 
constituted himself a special advocate 
for the idea that the dead can speak 
to the living. 
articles on the 


. 
creator 


He has written books and 

subject and in all writ- 
ings the light of a very clear conviction 
shines through. The belief of the au- 
thor of thrilling detective yarns in the 
possibility of communicating with those 
who have is a genuine 
one; that much certainly can be said 
for it. 

The attitude of the public toward 
spiritualism has not changed much in 
Canada, though in Britain the losses sus- 
tained in the war have caused a wide 
tendency toward trying the idea. It is 
interesting, however, to read what the 
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Thousands testify 
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Upbuilds and sustains the body 
No Cooking or Milk required 
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Make Your Mind a File 
—Not a Pile 


Let me show you how to make your mind 
as systematic and forget-proof as a card 
index — When you want to remember a 
name, plac e, must you grope in vain 
In a mixe } unclassified pie of miscel- 
lane ous know) ige Summoned on any 
occ mt ag “ta ts and figures, does your 
min ome a blank? Be master of your 

mind's infinite resourees 
of its disordered details 

Knowledge is power—and memory 
is the basis of all knowledge. 


I Have Helped Thousands 


he Dickson method of memory and 
os. . a) training has been perfected by 2 
years of ex perience, Universally recognized 
as the most thorough, pract 
of its kind. Highly endorsed. Quick to grasp 
—easy to master. Give me 10 minutes a day 
and | will so train your memory that you will 
»ableto classify impressions, ieas, names, 
ete. and have them reudy at a moments’ notice. 


Perfect Your Memery and You Can 
Command What Salary You Will | 


Send me your name and address on a 
postal and | will send you, free, my interest- 
ing booklet “How to Remember,'’ and 
unique, Memory Test; also tell you how to 

secure free my $2 0 book," ‘How 
™ to Speak in Public 


Dickson School 


of Memo 


1955 Hearst —% 
Chicago, IL 
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Gum decay causes tooth | 
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Pyorrhea. Tiny 
openings will come 
BRUSHYOURTEETH | 
WITH JT 


in the gums to act as 
FORMULA OF” 





the gateways of dis- 
ease germs, which 
infect the joints or 
tonsils, or cause 
other ailments. 






Forhan’s pre- 
vents Pyorrhea, if 
used in time and 
used consistently. 
No mere toothpaste 

does. Are your 
gums tender gums? 
Are they bleeding 
gums? If so, you 
are certain to have 

r ome = § Pyorrhea (Riccs’ 
rr hany adas 4 Disease). Four out 
(ee 4 


of five people who 
NEW YORK CITY) 
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have it. 
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Brush your teeth 
with it. Forhan’s 
cleans the teeth 
scientufically — keeps 
them white and 
clean, 

If gum- shrinkage 
has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s 
and consult a dent st 
HM immediately for spc- 
; cial treatment 
30c and 60c tube: 
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various distinguished advocates of 
spiritualism have to say and an inter 
view given by Sir Arthur to Hayden 
Church in the Strand 
from: 


What is the nature of the Life Be 


1s worth quoting 


yond as revealed by the supposedly 
spirit communications of the authenti 
city of which, in the mass, Sir Arthur 
believes so firmly? 

“The messages,” he said, “revo ution 
ize, as It seems to me, al! our conceptions 
of death. They each that what St. 
Paul calls our spiritual body is the exact 
‘ounterpart of our present one at its 
best, that the mind carries on as it was 
before, and that the Bishop of London 
‘xpressed it very happily when he said 
that the man was the same five minutes 
after death as five minutes before, ex 
ept that the cloud of illness had passed. 


“He is in a world which is very ana- 





ogous to our own, raised, as it were, to 
a her octave; and expressed in terms 





of ether rather than in denser matter 


It is a world of brightness, of intense 


The Menace 
Continued te 


from Mexico, the Mexicans themselves 
prayed God he would tell the truth and 
let the outside world know Mexico’s 
real condition and desperate need of 
help. Instead, he reported conditions 
“almost normal and improving,” and a 
groan of sorrow went up from Mexico. 
Does it read to you like “normal’’? And 
if it does, what would the ambassador 
consider “abnormal?” I presume he 
would consider losing his job “abnor- 
mal”; and he isn’t going to lose it. 
Anyway, within a month of his report- 
Aing conditions “normal” I know—for I 
was in Mexico—of thirty rail lines, only 
one was running on regular schedule; 
and it had to be preceded by an armored 
scout train and had itself an armored 
car filled with soldiers behind the engine 
and an armored car filled with soldiers 
behind its Pullman. One line was 
blown up and the governor of the State 
kidnapped. One port town was cap*ur- 
ed A block house just outside Vera 
Cruz was taken. A city north of Vera 
Cruz was occupied and a train outside 
Tampico looted. The bandits like 
music. From one captured town, they 
kidnapped eighteen of the Carranza 
garrison band. All this was not the 
work of one revolutionary leader. Two 
or three independent leaders did _ it, 
‘overing a territory of about 180 miles 
Does it sound to you very “normal”? 

As long as the European War lasted, 
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intellectual activity, of pleasant work, 
of homely comfort, of sympathetic and 
ioving companionship, all enhanced by 
the consciousness of God’s tender care. 

“This is the temporary ante-room to 
omething even grander beyond. Such 

the normal destiny of the average 
human being. For the wicked there are 
hastening spheres, which, however, 
hould be regarded rather as hospitals 
for crippled souls than as places of 
punishment, though their cure comes 
through sorrow,” 

Such is “The New Revelation” as Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle sees it. He tells 
! much of his 
time to urging it upon the public here; 
that, in fact, his activities in this direc- 
tion have “passed beyond his control.” 
"| 2 ay lead a movement,” he says, “but 
there is something ahead which is lead- 
ng me.” For the lectures he delivers 
on this subject he accepts no fees. He 
hopes to co-operate in a great and im- 
ressive Spiritualistic gathering at the 
Albert Hall, or some other large place 
f public assembly in London. 


ne that he is devoting 


in the South 


om page 18 


the Allied nations were too busy 
to pay much attention to Mexico; but 
now the war is over; and Mexico, too, 
must be pacified; and it isn’t going to 
pacify Mexico to say through ‘loud- 
mouthed propaganda that she is paci- 
fied when she isn’t. Three-quarters of 
the trouble with Mexico for the past 
six years is that the world has not been 
permitted to know the truth. The 
hush of a censorship stricter and more 
foolish than the censorship of Europe 
has done just as much harm to Mexican 
affairs as to European. It has simply 
permitted Bolsheviki deviltries to work 
unchecked and flood the press with 
false news. Secret diplomacy covering 
criminal blunders has done the same 
irreparable damage to Mexico as to 
Europe. 

And al] this takes no account of the 
enormous financial obligations of Mexi- 
co to foreign nations for confiscated pro- 
perties—railroads, street lines, mines, 
banks, ranches, defaulted bonds, which 
involve the Monroe Doctrine. Of this 
I shall write fully in another article. 

Meanwhile, if the Peace League is to 
pacify Europe, it must also tranquilize 
and stabilize Mexico. That is the next 
real job and it is due when Mexico 
comes up in the first peace conference 
after the League is cemented. It must 
be attended to without further delay. 
The fire spreads fast. 


The Undercurrents 


Continued from page 30 


interesting. For surely 
Sir Robert must have some real reason 
for twice tearing from the hands of his 
party something on which they have ap- 
parently set their hearts. 


inswer will be 


Will McKenzie Remain Leader? 


RY midst all this scheming and pro- 
pounding of questions the McKenzie 
sits with a satisfied smile ever deepening 
on his placid countenance. It took him 

few weeks to get accustemed to the 
seat of the mighty and the idea that 
money was rolling in on him in $7,000 
chunks. But soon he found that the seat 
was not too hard to fi!l nor was the idea 
of his growing wealth altogether terrify- 
ng. So he began to expand and blossom 
forth as the young yew tree. Soon he 
was making speeches, cracking jokes and 
quoting scripture as of yore. Now ’tis 
said that he finds the Liberal leadership 
so much to his liking that he has resolved 
to keep it. Nor will he be an easy man 
to displace. What a Scotsman has he 
holds. As Max O’Rell observed, he keeps 
the Sabbath and everything else he gets 
his hands on. And the McKenzie has 
both hands on the Liberal leadership. 
Also there is a growing feeling among 
his immediate followers that he classes 
quite as high as the other claimants to 
the vacant Laurier throne. Mackenzie 


King is admittedly losing ground in 
Quebec where all his strength lay. W. 
M. Martin is more or less tied up to Hon. 
Jim Calder. Less than that would kill 
any candidate. Then the only man in 
sight is Hon. A. B. Hudson of Manitoba. 
And who is Hon. A. B. Hudson? That 
question will have to be answered before 
the August convention makes its choice. 
Meantime if anyone opens a summer 
book take a small ticket on Daniel Dun- 
can McKenzie. 

But what of labor? I hear someone 
ask. These are times in which labor is 
occupying a large space in the news- 
papers. But not in Parliament. You 
never hear it mentioned in the Commons. 
To be sure Hon. Gideon Robertson, who 
lives in the Senate as all honest laborers 
should, has startled a watching world 
by rolling over in his sleep and sending 
forth a committee to gather facts and 
make reports with a view to making 
capital and labor work together in peace 
and unity and eat out of the same profit 
trough. The committee was announced 
as one that had the confidence of all the 
people. It may have, and for the reason 
that most of the people never heard of 
its members. Of the lot Tom Moore, the 
labor leader, is the only one who is at all 
representative. The others hardly make 
satisfactory camouflage—which is all 
they are intended for. 
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Do you shave 
with a saw? 


COLISH question No. 1199! Well, 
maybe it sounds like that. But com- 
pare for a moment the illustrations 

above. They show pretty well what we’re 
driving at; that is, unless a blade is stropped 
regularly it develops an edge very like a saw 
and causes that “pulling” and after-smart- 
ing of which you complain. 





Not so with the AutoStrop Razor. For the self-stropping 
feature, you see, reforms the saw-like edge that re- 
sults from shaving: it keeps the blade free from rust, 
and it provides you with a sharp blade free for every 
shave. The beauty of it is you don’t have to remove 
the blade from the razor to sharpen it, 
nor do you have to take the AutoStrop 
Razor apart tocleanit. From first to 
last—stropping, shaving and cleaning 
—the blade remains in the razor. 


Consider then the greater comfort, con- 
venience, economy of the AutoStrop 
Razor. How small the price of $5.00 
for razor, strop and 12 blades, looks 
in comparison ! 





AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., LIMITED 
AutoStrop Building, Toronto, Canada 
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4 That's all it takes for this wonderful washer to thoroughly clean a big tubful of 
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The Arch Strategist 


Continued from page 28 


| needn’t to look so surprised! I caught 


you twice hiding that there wicked board 
that William used to set such store by. 
And one night I heard you reading aloud 
to Mattie here something about controls 
and vibrations and mejums. It’s down- 


| right sinful and you hadn’t ought to 


meddle with the future, I tell you! It 
never did William no good.” 

The old lady shook her head as she 
spoke. Miss Mattie went on writing, but 
a close observer might have noted that 
her hand trembled. Peter felt uncom- 
fortable and he covered the book he had 


| just opened with a newspaper. His 


interest in the occult, mild to indiffer- 
ence on the start, was daily assuming 


| proportions that alarmed him. A kind 


of fever was in his veins. He wondered 
occasionally if he might not be going 
mad, like poor William Minafer. The 
night they had made the board say: 
“Don't be in a hurry” he hadn’t slept 
at all. He couldn’t keep away, from 
Eight Elms. It drew him like a 
magnet. Last night—no, the night be- 
fore!—the board had cautioned: “Be- 
ware!” 

“The trouble with you, Peter,” Mrs. 
Minafer went on, “is that you’re too 
simple-minded. Credulous! William 
was the same way. A sincere, simple- 
hearted, good soul of a man, a trifle 
short-tempered to be sure, put easily 
led.” 

(The favorite terms applied by the 
villagers to that good soul had invari- 
ably been couched differently, of which 
“harsh” and “tyrannical” had been the 


| mildest.) 


Miss Mattie was so very silent her 
mother finally turned to her and said: 

“Close up your books, Mattie, and 
make youself agreeable. Can’t you talk 
some to Peter?” 

“T’ve got to skim the milk, Mother, as 
soon as I finish this.” 

“Let it wait.” 

“To-morrow’s churning day,” said the 
girl briefly and closed her exercise books 
with a snap. 

“Didn’t I smell fresh doughnuts 
yesterday, Mattie—no, the day before?” 
Mrs. Minafer queried as her daughter 
rose. “Go fetch some in to Peter.” 

Miss Mattie flushed—with either 
annoyance or embarrassment—but she 
obeyed. Then she went out alone to the 


| milkhouse, taking a tall tallow dip and a 


skimmer. 

It may have been ten minutes later or 
it may have been twenty when Peter, 
recollecting a spirit-level he had loaned 


| Miss Mattie and which he would need 


on the morrow, followed her. He made 
so little sound on the soft turf that he 
was upon her before she knew it. She 


| was on the cold cement floor with her 


head sunk in her arms on a milk-bench 
and sobbing like a broken-hearted child. 
Her whole atticude was one of hopeless 
grief, of despair and utter abandonment 
to the passion that gripped her. 

“Wh—why Mattie!” Peter cried in 
amazement, as he blundered right in, 
and then stopped, petrified. 

Miss Mattie sprang up. She turned a 
flushed, tear-wet face to him and then 
stamped her foot. 

“What business have you f-following 
me like this?” she flung at him and then 
a fresh sob caught in her throat and 
she turned aside hastily. 

“Why, Mattie!” and Peter blinked 
helplessly at her in the feeble light cast 
“What's 
wrong? Are you sick or—or anything? 
I sure wondered why you quit your books 
so early. Are you sick?” 

Miss Mattie shook her head. Peter 


| advanced unti! he stood beside her. 


Then impulsively he took her hand. 
“Mattie—” he began and then forgot 


| what he intended to say. 


The girl had regained some degree of 
her old composure. 

“Peter, you go back into the house 
now. And don’t tell Mother!” she said, 
freeing her hand and picking up the 
ladle. 

“T won’t,” said Peter. ‘Not till you 


| tell me what—why—” 


She didn’t look up and he saw that her 
lip trembled. 

“Mattie!” cried Peter and not aware 
of what he did he caught her to him, and 
held her. 


He kissed her then twice and as quick- 
ly let go, for the realization that he was 
bound to quite another woman rushed 
over him like a sudden chill wind. 

“If—if Mrs. Wyatt—the widow 
Miss Mattie began, standing back and 
gazing at him wildly. “Jf she knew!” 

“Darn the widow!” said Peter and 
again caught the girl to him and kissed 
her in an ecstasy. 

A thin voice from some distance call- 
ing “Mattie!” at last gave him pause 
and Mattie, breaking from him, mumbled 
something about her mother’s gruel and 
rushed away. Peter took a long, long 
breath. Then gritting his teeth he 
stalked slowly away and over the 
meadows and the pasture-land to his 
lone bachelor abode. Of course this 
ended his visits to Eight Elms! 

All night long he rolled and tossed. 
That last couple of kisses had been re- 
turned. Jim Butler’s words recurred 
to him again and again: “Mattie aint 
goin’ to shine up to the farmin’ fratern 
ity.” Of course not! 

And the very next day he heard at the 
village store that the Minafers were 
moving to town at the end of the follow- 
ing week. Miss Mattie was now “perfi 
cient” and could “tickle the typewriter’ 
with the best of them and Mrs. Minafer, 
though really sorry to give up her old 
home, was cheerful and hopeful. Well- 
that ended that. And Peter strove to 
look forward to a certain fast-approach- 
ing day with something approximating a 
philosophical frame of mind. 

It was two days before the wedding 
day when the natty little Molly Jane, 
bearing her mistress and Peter Deane 
villageward at the end of a windy, raw 
afternoon, became stalled. The mis- 
fortune, if such it were, occurred just 
in front of the prin gates of Eight 
Elms... The two occupants of the car 
got out and in turn and together strug- 
gled with Molly Jane’s works, but to 
little avail. The services of a garage- 
man were needed and the car must be 
towed away, they finally realized: 

Mrs. Wyatt shivered and glanced up 
the driveway to the white house with its 
closed shutters and air of seclusion, not 
to say gloom. 

“Dear, dear! I'd love a cup of tea,” she 
murmured. ‘Do you suppose those 
people—Minafers is it?—are gone yet? 

“They go Monday morning,” said 
Peter. “We could walk down to 
Hughson’s—it’s only a little further 
and John would drive us back.” 

“Couldn’t think of it, Peter old boy! 
I’m not a bit used to walking in these 
shoes. I’m going in to Minafer’s. Come: 
along.” 

“You go then and I’li—” 

“No, you must come too. I’m afraid 
of the Little Icicle, Peter, I am really! 
Besides there’s a ‘phone here and we 
can send for a rig without getting in the 
least wet. It’s coming on to rain now 
and there’ll be a steady shower by six.” 

Miss Mattie Minafer professed herself 
agreeably surprised. As to tea, why 
they must stay to supper! She wouldn’t 
hear of anything less. She was just get 
ting it, she said, and had made corr 
muffins. 

Peter Deane telephoned for heip and 
secured the promise of a “lift” home be 
fore eight o'clock while Mrs. Wyatt 
chatted amiably with Mrs. Minafer and 
Mattie bustled about between kitchen 
and living-room. Supper around the 
circular table before the _ grate-fire 
proved a bounteous repast. There was 
head-cheese and a dish of scalloped 
tomatoes with potato salad, and muffins 
and honey followed by lemon jelly with 
whipped cream, and walnut cake. Miss 
Mattie had used the Crown Derby tea- 
set and the heavy old silver. She might 
have been frocked and prepared on pur- 
pose for this little social hour. She 
wore a clinging old-blue silk dress, ob- 
viously a well-worn one, and a lace 
collar held in place by an old-fashioned 
cameo brooch. She conversed with an 
unusual degree of animation and Peter 
caught himself eagerly listening for her 
clear ringing laugh. Feast though it 
was to the ill-fed bachelor, he ate little. 

It was the old lady who introduced the 
subject of the ouija-board, and Mrs. 
Wyatt professed a desire to see “how the 
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All woollens 
are safe with Lux 


If you have always dreaded to 
wash the children’s sweaters 
and woollens for fear they'd 
shrink and thicken—you'll be 
delighted to know about Lux. 
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You can wash them as often as 
necessary—just dip them up 
and down in the thick, creamy, 
cleansing Lux lather—no rub- 
bing or twisting—no shrinking 
or matting of the wool fibers 





They'll always come out of the 
Lux wash as soft, fleecy and 
brightly colored as when new. 


All silks and dainty 
fabrics can be safely 
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Lux flakes—they harm 
nothing that pure water 
itself may touch. 
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thing worked.” So Peter and Mattie 
were detailed to demonstrate and when 
the four rose from supper they grouped 
themselves about the small table in the 
unlighted portion of the room and ‘the 
spirits” were prevailed upon to talk, 
Miss Mattie fetching a candle in an old 
silver candlestick so that they might 
read the messages. It was astonishing 
how much “the spirits” knew and how 
ready they were to talk. Peter admitted 
that they had never before been so 
From time to 
time he glanced back over his shoulder 
in a strange manner, and once Miss 
Mattie rose and fastened the window- 
catch thinking that the wind annoyed 


| him. 


| going to turn out all right? 


Mrs. Wyatt, intensely superstitious, 
watched and listened in absorbed sil- 
ence. From time to time she put forth 
hushed queries. Were those investments 
Was Cousin 
Margaret going to invite her to the city 
this winter? Should she buy a satin- 
chiffon or a crépe charmeuse for that 


| Florida trip? 


And then thé widow, with an arch 
look at Peter, propounded the question 


| that quite obviously had been trembling 


| “Is—is it 


on the tip of her tongue for some time. 
right that IT should marry 
again? Does Frank object?” 

The others knew that the late Major 


| Wyatt, who had died before his oppor- 
tunity came to sail for France, had been 


of a jealous disposition 

A tiny clock chimed eight at this point, 
but nobody heard. Outside a wet moon 
rode among scudding clouds. The rain 
had ceased, but seemed again imminent 
and a boistereus autumn gale sang whin- 
ing about the old Minafer house, occa- 


| sionally shaking raindrops from a large 
| maple against the window panes. 


| one heard or at least paid any heed. 


Mrs. Minafer, 
climatie conditions, 
murmured that she felt a draught. 


sensitive always to 
shivered and half 
No 
All 


| the others were too deeply intent on the 


| Major Wyatt. 


board—waiting for the answer that 
would come from the shade of the late 
The shrill whistle of the 
Mocassin train likewise went unheeded. 


“A promise is a promise,” came the 
message from the board. 

Mrs. Wyatt was now thoroughly 
keyed-up 

“Tell him—tell Frank—he is 


un- 
reasonable,” she cried at length. Her 
eyes were glued on the board. 

“If you persist—” the board recom- 
menced. “—in your defiance of a sacred 
promise—” 

The widow moaned. 

“Misfortune shall come upon you. 
Beware.” 

The widow shuddered. She gazed 
wildly at Peter, whose eyes were fixed 
on the board. She got up shakily, 
clutched her temples in her _ palms, 
swung about slightly and would have 
fallen but that at this juncture ner 
attention was attracted to the long 
French window which involuntarily she 
faced. She gave a muffled scream. 

“Look! Look!” she articulated then. 
“The shadow on the window! 

Everybody looked. Clearly outlined 


| against the shirred silk curtain was the 


shadow of a man in uniform. Half a 
moment it remained and then slowly it 
disappeared, fading downward. When 
the rest turned about again, wide-eyed 


| and white-faced, Mrs. Patricia Wyatt 


lay in a little silken heap on the floor. 


AS Mrs. Minafer had observed, Octo- 
4% ber weddings are the most appro- 
priate for country folks. But Peter 
Deane and Mattie Minafer, as they sped 


toward the seaboard on their short 
| honeymoon a week later, little cared 
| what the season or the weather. 


| Romance had flung its rosy veil between 
| them and things mundane, and in spirit 


they had entered the gateway of April. 
As a matter of fact the weather was 
singularly fine all the way down the blue 
St. Lawrence and into tidewater; and 
there on the sheltered side of the deck 
of a palatial little coastwise steamer we 
shall have our final close-up of them, 
Mattie in becoming bridelike grey—a 
pussywillow grey—and Peter in one of 
the newest cuts in masculine attire, a 


| suit that accentuated the rugged, manly 


lines of his form and made him easily 
the best groomed of all the men on board 
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While the Kiddies Play 
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Pure Gold Jellies are an ideal refreshment for the little 
The rich fruit juices make the children 
smack their lips with joy. They are easily prepared in a 
few minutes without any fuss or bother. 


Pick your favorite flavor and try a package. 
berry, strawberry, lemon, orange, red currant, pineapple, 
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jeans, simple, sincere and true. 


thing off,” Peter was saying, “my first 
feeling naturally was relief. But hope 





reminded myself that you had once 
loved someone else and that you might 
still love him. I! mean the young farmer 
who saved your life. Why are you so 
mystericus about him?” 

Mattie glanced up sidewise from 
under her wide nat which she held to 
her head with one nand, the other being 
crooked round Peter’s arm and _ she 
smiled in that sweetly aggravating way 
she had at times. 

“I do believe you’re jealous!” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Who was he?” asked Peter, his brows 
close-drawn. 

“He was a dear boy, Peter.” 








much of him? Is he from round our 
neighborhood?” 
“Yes.” And Mattie leaned lower over 





| the rail. 
“ y se . -* rf 
! OUR whole months of driving at no expense to you » ee Who is he re ay: Not that I 

for repairs or tires. Four whole months in which [~~ “***** Mattie squeezed Peter’s arm and a 

there will be no depreciation in your car. This is ex- T « 5 | little ripple of merriment faint as a 
actly what will happen when you equip your Ford Car or Poe) le zephyr floated to his ear. 
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mean a saving of at least 30°%—in all of these costs—the a een ai stupid with a very bad memory! He 
equivalent of four months of driving. Hasslers accom- Vera a) jerked me back from a = ay team 
plish these things so easily because they protect the vital | {|b =i \ and ~and was hurt himself.” _ ss 
parts of the machine from road shocks and vibrations. It Uj WW iebtbone, “Oh! and Peter’s tone was in falling 
doesn’t seem like the same car—and you'll say that Hassler },.. / NS reflection. 
Shock Absorbers far more than pay for themselves in im- = a x That! And she had remembered it all 
proving the riding qualities. They willconvert your Fordi nto an easy- 7 Z J these years. 





riding, comfortable car for any oye ey satisfactory —more eco- 
nomicai—a machine that will last two or three yearstonger. You 


cam satisty your-elf regarding the value of Hasslers without risking 


“And I suppose you didn’t think I 
guessed who the real giver-of-gifts was 





ee TrucksIoo! “=< —those dishes fit for the very gods?” 
10-DAY TRIAL OFFER “How did you find out? I thought I 
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all in all Peter she was 
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“A horrible name, dearest! Sut go 


on.” 





“Well, you see, someone has said that 
if one only knows the weakest point in 
F-.VINRUDING means boating without the hard hand-blis- Si itaid Tieeedhes to oak 

tering rowing—water outings that are_all pleasure and B est thing about Mrs. Wyatt was her 


to. work. A twist of the flywheel and thé lake or river is = | superstition, for father terrified her 
yours. ‘For boating, fishing, hunting, picnicking, there's ae Oe ES He SSS CE Oe. 
nothing like an Evinrude. 


ed on it, at first just for mischief and 
later with serious intent. Peter—those 
messages the board spelled out—weren’t 


. “te: re: jiggled the board. I made the 
The Evinrude has the R real. J jiggled t cach 7 ‘ 
the built-in flywheel type magneto answers! It was a wild, mad game 


and automatic reverse. Special method of balancing i‘eter, with you for the prize! The un 
practically eliminates vibration. happiness you couldn’t conceal nearly 
broke my heart Peter!” 

“Never mind about that, now,” said 
Peter soothingly, for Mattie’s voice had 
ended in a little catch. “Tell me if you 
can how you worked the shadow on the 
curtain.” 

“I didn’t have anything to do with 
that. It was sheer accident or coing 
dence or : 

“Good fortune,” Peter supplied as 
Mattie searched for a synonym 

“Both then. Major Stevens some 
times brings our mail up from the vil 
lage when it’s rainy and drops it in the 
letter-box at the French window. He 
never bothers to rap or come in because 
ne knows how long I am at the back of 
the house at that time and so he just 
goes on home. He has to pass Eight 
Elms anyway. He was the ghost.” 

“He was also the one that threw the 

ce-pudding at the station,” Peter re- 
narked as he ran his finger around in 
side his collar and thereupon sent a 
small trickle of something cold and 
gritty travelling down his spine. “But 
the Lord knows I forgive him fully and 
freely! How did you know Mrs. Wyatt 
promised the Major never to marry 
: ys : again?” 

; “Just guessed it,” said Mattie. “The 
EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 42 Evinrude Bldg. Milwaukee,Wis. [  Majot was known aca rather jealous 
EVINRUDE DISTRIBUTORS: husband you know and that’s the first 

( Toronto, Canada; E. Drolet, Montreal, Ce promise a jealous mate extracts. Do 
eS Pe Ree. Fes Sone oe ee you think we should burn the ouija- 
board, Peter? 

“No,” Peter said after a moment’s 
reflection. ‘“Let’s gild it and hang it on 
the wall.” 
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oe 





is a most satisfactory 


beverage. Fine flavor and 


ape 
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Man and Wife 


Continued from page 32 


She tapped on the door. There was 
no response. Again she knocked He 
came and flung it wide. She walked in, 
past him, a wondrous vision, a little fur 
cap on her head, her fur coat about her 
slight, gracious figure, her face glowing 
for the night was cold, the climb steep 
the red lips smilingly parted, showing 
the pretty white teeth 
“Mary!” he exclaimed. “You, Mary?” 
“T heard you were back, Hugh. All 
day I’ve been waiting for you to come 
back. Oh, Hugh! How I’ve longed to 
see you, so that you might know how my 
heart is all with you in these awful 
troubles. Of course you knew it was, but 
I wanted to be with you and tell you.” 
He moved a chair toward her, but she 
till stood by the side of his desk, he 
facing her. “I didn’t know of the diffi 
culties you had been passing through. 
You should have told me. In future you 
will, won’t you, Hugh? I may not be 
able to do much, but, now and again, it 
might help a little, if I knew—and it 
would teach us more of each other.” 
“It is worth going through it all, 
Mary, to have you come to me in this 
way,” he said, his voice a little husky. 
“It means everything—just everything 
You remember what I told you, that with 
you, standing with me, I'd tz ike all other 
loss and count myself winner? I never 
fancied it would come to the test, but I 
have to take my share of the punishment 
with the rest. I’m not beaten yet, but I 
was just figuring things up there, and 
when it looked pretty black you came in, 
and the gloominess vanished. Sit down, 
Mary, here near to me. Let’s talk about 





it.” 
Sc removed h°r cost and cap. and 
came over to his side, the fairest 
sion the room had ever known. He 
told her of the big money strain, the 
lecking up of his capital, the sudden 


temporary stringency that had made 
securities for the moment almost value- 
less, and money invisible. There was no 
adequate reason for it. It was panic, 
folly, but in the wild running amuck, 
ny a sound, fine business would be 
auchtered. He had been suc ‘cessful, 
after a lo ng batt le, in safeguarding his 
iumber and pulp interests. That meant 
he was in no danger of losing them, but 
it might ~ a year or two before he 








would begin to reap from | his investme nt. 
The most Mes ible difficulty was in 
connection with the mine. Now that it 
vas almost too late, the men had come 


bac K; that evening a ce p itation h id be« n 
to see him, promising to return to the 
wanted them The 
disturbing element had already been vir 
tually driven out of the tow: 

‘And I shall begin again to-morrow,” 
he said. “If I have to go down to the 
pit floog and work alone with pick and 

’ 


pits whenever he 


‘I made the business from the ground 
up. and I can do it again. It'll take time 
getam 7 up al d assemble machinery. 
Much of it wil] have to be earned, and it 
may be a few months before matters 
right but there will be the sure come 

back. I'll start in with a handful of 
men, put up a makeshift place, and grow 
as I do.” 

“Would that help out much, Hugh?” 
she asked, slipping her cheque before 
him on the desk. It was for the hundred 
thousand dollars that were in the bank 
to her credit. 

He. picked it up, frowned as he glanced 
at it, folded and returned it 

“ag mer get out of my troubles with 
my ife’s money,” he said. “That's 
n johty good of vou, Mary. I'll never 
forget it, but I can’t use that. That is 
yours, and I won’t borrow from you.” 

” “Hugh,” she said. “Why may I not 
show my—my love for you, as you 
showed yours for me, when I was in 
trouble? When you offered me money, I 
tookit. There was one thing that made me 
tuke it—beside wishing to aid my people 

and that was I knew, that while I did 
not love you, you did love me. I don't 
know w hy that should have helped me to 
cross a well, a terrible stile, but it 
did. I never intended to use that money 

at least not until there was some 


t 


change. The interest I’ve spent, as you 
would have wished me to do, but the 
principal has not been mine until now. 
Now I call it mine that I may give it you, 
Hugh, as a cheap little token—for it is 
really yours—of the love I have for you. 
Why may I not love you as you have 
loved me’? You won’t refuse, Hugh, the 
first gift I've been able to make you? 
You've always been so strong, so rich, so 
powerful, and I had nothing I could give 
you. You've been always giving to me. 
Now give me a little fair-play, Hugh. I'll 
think that you have no love left for me, 
if you are too proud to take what | 
offer.” 

She stood again facing him, holding 
out the little slip of paper. “It is not 
only the bit of paper, Hugh, but all that 
goes with it. It is money, and with it 
the respect, the honor, the friendship, 
the love—all I am capable of—the heart 
of your wife. If you refuse the one I 
shall take it for granted that you don’t 
want the other. Here it is, take it, take 

them.” 


H* took the slip from her hand, laid 

t down on the desk. He put his 
hands on her shoulders, looked into her 
eyes that sparkled like diamond dew- 
drops on the leaf of a rose. Then his 
aoe swept about her, lifting her from 
her feet, folding her close to his heart, 
and his kisses rained on her upturned 
face. 

“Come,” he said, ages later. “I'll take 
you home. It is late.” He picked up her 
coat and held it for her, but she shook 
her head, and the crimson deepened 
icain in her face. 

“I didn’t send for you, but I came,’ 
she told him. “Will I be very much in 
the way if I stay here in my home? That 
is why I came to-night, to take posses- 
sion of my home. Oh, Hugh, it was a 
foolish bargain I made—it threw all the 
responsibility on me—all you have to do 
is to listen—and I have to do all the ad- 
vancing and love-making. Break the 
wretched old promise, and tell me that 
you want me, that I must come, because, 
Hugh, you are everything to me, every- 
thing I care for, want, love. Now I have 
done all I bargained to, so now—make 
love to me, Hugh—just as if I wasn’t 
your wife, just as if you wanted to win 
me, just as if you really loved me as 
much as I love you.” 


CHAPTER IX 
. is to be feared that Hugh Lyttleton 


aid something the least bit im 
proper, that is for a man to utter in the 


resence of his wife. However, it could 
et have been very atrocious, for so 
dignified a lady as Mary only laughed. 
rhey were in their little apartment up 
stairs-——intende ¥ ‘ ‘als for a bachelor, and 
they were eating bread and cheese, and 
drinking tea out of the same cup, in quite 

homey way. The stove was burning 
brightly, a kettle singing merrily, there 
was even the office cat who had promptly 
adopted them and was manifesting the 
utmost approval of their arrangement 


by purring at top capacity. Then, in 
the midst of this domestic peace, a rap 
ame on the door. No wonder Hugh 


said, “Damn!” before he realized that 
he was at home, and not in the bachelor 
diggings of a few hours before. 

Then he got up, kissed Mary as if he 
were guing to the North Pole for some 
four or five years, and went down to see 
who the malefactor was. 

In two or three minutes he called up- 
stairs to her. 

“Mary! A visitor to see you!” 

She went to the door at the head of 
the staircase, to encounter a feminine 
whirlwind, that swept about her, and 
held her fast in demonstrative affection 
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We: iain 


T. the way you start your day that 
counts. A leisurely, untroubled get-away 
in the morning usually means a day o f many 
things well done. 


That’s what a good alarm clock does for 
you. Millions of men thank their Westclox 
alarms for smoother-running, more resultful 
days. They get off to business feeling right. 


That’s because each Westclox does its job 
right. It’s built so it will. All Westclox have 
the same construction that won Big Ben’s 
success. 

Wheels turn on needle-fine pivots of polished 
steel. Friction is lessened. The clock runs 
easier; lasts longer. Westclox, on the dial and 
tag, means that kind of a clock. 


Western Clock Co. - makers of Westclox 


La Salle & Peru. Iflinois, U.S.A 
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nadian (andy 
nd Chocolate 


N recent years, it has been demon- 
strated to the world that in most 
lines of manufacture the Canadian 

product is equal to, and in many, 
superior to foreign-made goods. 


In the manufacture of candy and 
chocolate, Canada is at the top. The 
Pure Food Laws guarantee a whole- 
some product, while skill in manufac- 
ture has produced a quality and deli- 
ciousness unequalled in any country. 


Within the last few montns a tremen- 
dous demand for Canadian candy and 
chocolate has grown up in England 
and Europe. The large supplies sent 
to our men overseas during the war 
gave to many Europeans their first 
opportunity of appreciating the high 
qualities which the Canadian product 
possesses. European merchants and 
candy lovers are now clamoring for 
Canadian candies. 


There may be some Canadians who 
do not realize that the most whole- 
some and delicious candy and choco- 
late are made here at home—but this 
is true. 


You can eat Canadian-made candy 
and chocolate with assurance of their 
high quality and wholesomeness. 


Candy and Chocolate Made in Canada. 
The Best. 


THE CONFECTIONERY AND CHOCOLATE INDUSTRIES 


OF CANADA 
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“I didn’t know that you were here, 
Mary,” said Alice Williams: “Oh, it’s 
just splendid. What a perfect little 


| duck of an apartment, and what a de- 


lightful duck of a wife you look! A real 
cat—a real stove with a steaming kettle 
on it! You must think you are in 


| heaven. I always said you were the 


luckiest girl. I’ve just got to hug you 
again.” 

“Jack is downstairs with Hugh,” she 
said, nibbling bread and cheese. “He’s 
got a gang of men together all ready for 
the morning. The other fellow isn’t go- 
ing to have it all his own way. Jack is 
all for Hugh these days.” 

Then her vivacious face sobered. 

“Hugh has been wonderfully good to 
Jack and to me,” she said. “I can tell 
you about it now. Before I didn’t like to 


| talk about it. I wanted to see if Jack 


made good first. I suppose you never 
heard about it, did you? Well, Jack 
made a slip some time back. It was just 
about last Christmas time, and the 
people were going to make a lot of 
trouble. It might have meant prison for 
Jack, and I was just frantic with fear, 
for Jack and I have always been great 


; chums. There was just nobody in the 


world to help, that is in the world of 
those we thought were our friends. 
They had lots of regrets and heaps of 
sound advice—you know the kind? 1 
tried everywhere, but it was of no use. 
Never did I imagine that six hundred 
dollars would be so hard to find. Father 
wouldn’t help. He had been fairly liberal 
to Jack before and had just shut down. 
I didn’t know what to do. Then one 
night I was desperate, for we feared ac- 
tion would be taken the following day 
Then I thought of Hugh. I was right 
out in the street one night, when the in- 
spiration came to me. It was quite late 
in the evening, but I went up to the 


| Offices. It was terribly hard work to 


have to ask, for Hugh had never liked 
Jack, and I wasn’t much more than an 
acquaintance, but he made it so easy for 
me. Everybody else had listened get- 


| ting gradually petrified, but Hugh just 


said: ‘I’m glad you came up, Alice. Why 
on earth didn’t you come before? Sure 
I'll do anything I can.’ 

“The people who wanted the money 
were pretty stiff before, but he went 
down with me to see them, and settled 
things up inside five minutes. Then he 


| just said good-night to me as if he had 


been buying me a plate of ice-cream. 
And I am going to tell you what I did, 
Mrs. Mary Lyttleton, whether you like 
it or not. Outside the house I just grab- 


| bed that husband of yours and kissed 


him. There, you know it, and I’m not 
one bit penitent.” 

“IT would have been ashamed of you. 
Alice, if you hadn’t,” laughed Mary, with 
exultation in her heart that the speaker 
had no knowledge of. 

“And not only that,” continued Alice. 
“But he took Jack on when everybody 
else was blackening him, and I’m glad 
to know that Jack has made good. You'll 
see. All the town will be pulling for 
Hugh and he’ll win out yet.” 


HE two did not stay long. After 
they had taken their departure, 
Hugh said to Mary: 

“I generally have a look round at 
night. Will you come?” She put on her 
wraps, and they went about the place, 
now lying tragically silent in the white 
moonlight—the quarries choked with 
wreckage—the shattered sheds—the 
wrecked engine houses—the vast ruins 
of the mill—a cheerless prospect on the 
snowy hillside. 

The solitary note of cheer and com- 
fort shone out from the little apartment 
upon the bleakness. 

So they turned away from the ruin— 
the black desolation, and took their way 
toward the spot upon which the altar 


| fire had burst into glorious flame. He 


put his arm about her. 

“Home, Mary, home!” he said. 

She stood with him in the tiny hall as 
he shut out the bleak bitterness of the 


| night. To both it seemed that beyond 
| the door lay dead sorrow, misunder- 


standing, doubt. He locked the door. 


| Then he laid his arm about her waist, 


and they climbed together the flight of 
stairs leading into light. 
THE END. 


The Gold Wolf 


Continued from page 21 


‘re runnin’ mates and you've put 
this up.” , 

There was a cry of warning fron 

Slocan, and Kootenay whirled, drawing 


his gun. As he did so, his arm dropne 
and his gun clattered to the fleor. for 
Carney’s bullet had splintered its butt 


cidentally clipping away a finger. And 
the same weapon in Carney’s hand was 
wvering Slocan and Denver as they 
stood side by side, their backs to the 
bar 


Ne one spoke; almost absolute stillness 
: hung the air for { 


in alr five seconds 
Half the men in the room had drawn 
ut no one pulled a trigger—no one 
spoke. 

It was Carney who broke the silence: 

‘Jeanette, bind that hound’s hand up: 
; you, Seth, send for the doctor—lI 
guess he’s too much of a man to be in this 
gang.” 

A wave of relief swept over the room: 
men coughed or spat as the tension sliv 
ped, dropping their guns back into 
holsters. 

Kootenay Jim. cowed by the damaged 
hand, holding it in his left, followed 
Jeanette out of the room. 

As the girl disappeared Harry Holt, 
who had stood between the two men, his 
wrists bound behind his back, said: 

“My sister told a lie to shield me. I 
stole the gold myself from Seth’s safe. I 

anted to get out of this hel! hole cause 
; knew I'd got to kill Ki otenay or he'd 
get me. That’s why I didn’t tell before 
where the gold come from.” 

“Here, Seth,” Carney called as Long 
came back into the room, “You missed 

ny gold—what do you know about 
Holt’s story that he got the gold from 

ur safe 
“TI aint looked—I don’t keep no close 
rack of what’s in that iron box; I jus’ 
keep the key, and a couple of bags might 
get lifted and I wouldn’t know. If 
Jeanette took a bag or two to stake her 
brother, I guess she’s got a right to, 
‘cause we're pardners in all I got.” 

“I took the key when Seth was sleep- 
ing.” Harry declared; “Jeanette didn’t 
know I was going to take it.” 

“But your sister claims she took it, so 
how’d she say that if it isn’t a frame- 
up?” Graham asked. 

“TI told her just as I was pullin’ out, so 
she wouldn't let Seth get in wrong by 
blamin’ her or somebody else.” 

“Don’t you see, boys,’’ Carney inter- 
posed, “if you’d swung off this man, and 
all this was proved afterwards, you'd be 
in wrong. You didn’t find on Harry a 
tenth of the gold Fourteen-foot likely 
had.” 

“That skunk hid it,”’ Caribou declared; 
“he just kept enough to get out with.” 


pecs old Caribou was thirsting for 
revenge. In his narrowed hate he 
would have “been satisfied if the party 
had pulled a perfect stranger off a pass- 
ing train and lynched him; it would have 
been a quid pro quo. He felt that he was 
being cheated by the superior cleverness 
of Bulldog Carney. He had seen miners 
beaten out of their just gold claims by 
professional she arks:; the fine reasoning, 
the microscopic evidence of the hairs, the 
intoed hoof, all these things were beyond 
him. He was honest in his conviction 
that the cayuse was Johnson’s, and fear- 
ed that the man who had killed his 
frie nd would slip through their finge rs. 
“It’s just like this, boys,” he said, “‘me 
and Fourteen-foot was ‘together so long 
that if he was away somewhere I’d know 
he was comin’ back a day afore he hit 
camp—I'd feel it, same’s I turned back 
on the trail there and found him all 
chawed up by the wolves. There wasnt 
no reason to look over the cliff only ol 
Fourteen-foot a-callin’ me And now 
he's a-tellin’ me inside that that skunk 
there murdered him when he wasn't 
lookin’. And if you chaps aint got the 
sand to push this to a finish I'll get the 
man that killed Fourteen-foot; he wont 
never get away. If you boys 1s Just a 
pack of coyotes that howls good “grim 
p lenty till somebody calls ’em an d is 
goin’ to slink away with your tails be- 
tween vour legs for fear you'll be round 
ed up for the lynchin’, you can turn this 
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Strength 
Endurance 


Mileage Economy Satisfaction 


All over Canada there are motorists who can not be satisfied with 
any other tires than 


MALTESE CROSS TIRES 


Those who know the painstaking care in preparation of material 
and who have seen the accurate skill of the individual Tire Build- 
ers realize that there could not possibly be anything in Tiredom 
better made than Maltese Cross Tires. Their road record is excel- 
lent. They are as trouble-free as any humanly made Tire can be. 
More than ever before will their mileage record increase, owing to 
certain improvements this year in the tire and in the tread. 


TREADS 
Non-Skid Ribbed 
Paragon Plain 


Ask Your Dealer for Maltese Cross Tires 


Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited 
Head Office and Factory: TORONTO 


BRANCHES: Halifax, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Fort William, Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Edmonton, 
Calgary, Lethbridge, Vancouver, Victoria 























DO YOU NEED MORE MONEY? 


That spare time of yours—you can turn it into dollars! 

From all parts of Canada people write us every day, enclosing $2, 
and asking us to send them MACLEAN’S—*Canada’s National Maga- 
zine.” They have seen some other person’s copy. They want to 
become regular readers themselves 

When so many subscribe without being asked to do so. how many 
subscriptions could you obtain---right in your own neighborhood —by 
simply getting after them in your spare time? 

ee ee ee ee Cut off Here and Mail, ° ooo o—ren—eoreh—ool—- 
THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





—WEL L—te get | Dept. 28, Toronto, Ontario. 
these subscrip- Gentlemen Please tell me how I can make money by your plan 
tions. Glad to tell you how. Sign | Nen 
the coupon and mail it to us—NOW. 
| Addres 
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The Trout Are Biting at 


Rainy Lakes, Nipigon, Ogoki River, Lake of the Woods, Nago- 
gami River, Kenogami River, Minaki Lake, and the “Shekak.” 


And National Parks Allure 


Laurentides National Park, Quebec; Algonguin, Nipigon and 
Quetico Parks, Ontario; Jasper Park, Alberta; Mount Robson 
Park, British! Columbia. 


In waters as yet but little‘unrippled by line of white man the real fisherman will find 
his paradise and a vacation filled with the thnill of new catches lurking in every stream. 
Go fishing this year, and to the nght point—there is no necessity for taking ‘‘ pot luck.” 


Write for CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS Series of ‘‘Out of Door”’ 
Booklets—the Anglers’ Guides to the Best Fishing Waters in Canada 


H. H. MELANSON, 


Passenger Traffic Manager TORONTO, ONT. 
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THE FINANCIAL POST in the House of Commons 


N the House of Commons the other week the attention of the Gov- 
ernment was drawn to the article in THE FINANCIAL POST con- ! 
taining a reference to the financing of Roumanian orders through an agency estab- 
lished in London by Sir Clifford Sifton. Sir Thomas White, who is familiar with THE 
FINANCIAL POST, stated his opinion that the reference was to the private market- 
ing of bonds. 
[his is merely a smali item from THE POST of recent date. but it goes to show ! 
that 


POST BUSINESS NEWS HAS THE ATTENTION OF MEN WHO COUNT 


*IR THOMAS WHITE, with other prominent Canadian men of affairs, has found THE 
J FINANCIAL POST of swift and sure business service. When you “get down to business” | 
you want the plain facts—all of them—without frills—and quickly. You get them like that in | 
THE POST, THE FINANCIAL POST will keep you informed on Canadian business matters in 
a way unrivalled by any other publication. Send for a subscription to-day. The price is $3.00 | 
per year, and you have only to fill in this form: | 
The MacLean Publishing Co.., 
142-153 University Ave.. Toronto 
aa Send ne THE FINANCIAL POST every week till further ordered. I will np: y subseriy 
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urderer loose right now 
need to worry what } ipper 5 } 
¥y be too danvged mesome without 
Fourteen-foot to figger what’s comin’ ti 


e. Turn him loose take the 


ff him. You fellers go home and pu 
ur blankets er your heads so’s , 
yvon't see no ghosts.” 
Carney’s sharp gray eyes watched the 
d fanatic’s every move: he let hin 


he ha 
S passionate words, then he said 

, You'd go 
for a 


tulk till exhausted himself wit 


“Caribou, you re some mar 
through a whole tribe of Indians 


chun You believe you're right, and 
that’s Just what I'm trying to do in this, 

nd out who is right—we don’t want to 
wrong anybody) You can come back on 
the trail with me, and I'll show you the 


ub-footed tracks; fll let 
yet the right man.” 
Che old chap turned hi 


ers, and looked 


you help me 
s humpy shoul 
at Carney out of bleary, 


set beneath brows; 





WeAaASse,. 
he shrilles 


eyes shagg 
then I i 
“T'll see you in hell 
1, Bulldog: I've 


fust; I've heerd o’ 
heerd you hi: 
seven ways of the 
by the ring on a Big 
You know that while 


olverine skinned 
ack for tricks, and 
\« I believe it! 














I'm here that ack rabbit aint goin’ to 
et away—and he aint; you can bet your 
1, on that, Bu We'd yo out or 
he trail ar ve'd rat Wie-sah-ke 
( the I has stole ‘en 
pe-dream c.ul footed tracks, and whet 
e come back tt nan that killed my 
um, Ol Fourtes foot, would be down 
mewhere where smart Aleck lawyer 
et him off 
It took an hour of cool reasoning o1 
part of Cart to extract from that 
ntu t t i yromise that they 
( give H three days’ respite, 
Carne ving his word that he would 
send out nformatior the 
‘ bu evote he time t 
irderer. 
J had ha n wound 
“was in an ugly mood ove 
but the saner members of 
n partys felt that he had 
iarrel on himself; that he 
turne iously on Jeanette, 
whom they a ked, caused the men to* 
feel that he had got pretty much his just 
eserts. He had drawn his gun first, 
d when a man does that he’s got to 
take the consequences He was a 
yambler, and a gambler generally had to 
ab I the gambling chance in gur 
‘Hl as by the fall of a card. 





Carney had work to do, and he 


B' I 
was just brave enough not to be foo 


hardy He knew that the three toughs 
would waylay him in the dark without 
mpunction. They were now thirsting 


not only for young Holt’s life, but his 
So saying openly he would start 
n the morning, when it was dark he 
slipped through the back entrance of the 
hote! to the stable, led his buckskir 
ut through a and by a back way 


that 


ind 


rral 


to the tunnel entrance of the abandoned 
Little Widow mine Here he left the 
horse and returned to the hotel, set up 
the drinks. and loafed about for a time. 
enerally givine the three desperadoes 
the impression that he was camped for 
he night in the Gold Nugget, though 
Graham, in whom he had confided, knew 
tferently 

Presently he slipped away, and 


Teanette, who had got the key from Seth, 
inlocked the that led down to the 
ne communicating drift at the other 


door 


nd of which was the opening to the 
Little Widow mine 
Jeanette closed the door and followed 


At the foot 
“You 


Carney down the stairway 
of the s rs he turned, saying: 
shouldn't do 
Bulldog?” 
you 
Jim has got 





tr = 

this afternoon why 
an arm in a sling 
n't understand. Men as a 
ind much about 
has always got to 


Saw 
Kootenay 
recCauUuse he Ca 
rule 


women, so a 


underst 
woman 


dont 


wear armour 

“But we understar Bulldog and 
Seth does.” 

“Yes, girl, we understand; but Seth 
can only understand the evident You 


lamber up the stairs quick.” 

“My God! Bulldog, see what you're ao 
ing for me now. You never would star 
for Harry yourself.” 


MacLean’ 


“If he’d been my brother I would, just 

you have, girl.” 

“That’s it, Bulldog, you’re doing all 
this, standing there holding up a mob of 
ingry men, because he’s my brother.” 

“You called the turn, Jeanette.’ 

“And all I can do. all I can say is, 

you. Is that a™?” 

“That’s a girl. 

ough.” 
He put a strony hand on her 
nost shook her, 
that the 
masked: 

“When you've got a true friend let him 
de all the friending—then you'll hold 
him; the minute you try to rearrange his 
life you start backing the losing card. 
Now, good-bye, girl; I’ve got work to do. 


I'll bring in that wolf of the trail: I’ve 
I'l] get 


thank 


It’s thar 


more 
e! 
arm, al 
saying with an earnest 
playful tone hardly 


ness 


got him marked down in a cave 
him. You tell that pin-headed brother 
of yours to stand pat. And if Kootenay 
starts any deviltry straight to 
Graham. Good-bye.” 

Cool fingers touched the girl on the 
forehead; then she stood alone watching 
the figure slipping down the gloomed 
passage of the drift. lighted candle in 
hand. 


y 
zo 


YARNEY led 


A 


his from the 
mine tunnel, cl the hillside to 
a back trail, and mounting, rode silently 
at a walk till the yellow blobs of light 
that were Bucking Horse lay behind him 
Then at a little hunch of his heels the 
into a shuffling trot 


DUCKSKITI 


imbed 





norse broke 





It was near midnight when he 
amped; both he and the buckskin had 
edten robustly back the Gold Nugget 


t 
Hotel, and, Carney, making the horse 


e down by tapping him gently on the 








shins with his quirt, rolled himself i 
I blanket and slept close beside the 
buckskin—they were like two men Ir 
in 

‘ 








All next day he rode, stopping twice to 
et the buckskin feed, and eating a dry 

eal himself, building no fire. He hada 
conviction that the murderer of the gold 
hunters made the Valley of the Grizz- 
ey's Bridge his stalking grou And 
f the devil who stalked these returning 

ners was still there e felt certair 
that he would get him. 

There had been nothing to rouse the 


suspk that these men 
were known to have been murdered. 

A sort of fatality hangs over a man 
in on a crime of that 
surt; he becomes like a man who handles 
dynamite 
of security, 


irdere r’s lor 


who once starts 
careless, possessed of a sense 
of fatalism. Carney had 
found all desperadoes that way, each 
murder had made them more sure of 
themselves, it generally had been so 
easy 

Caribou Dave had probably 
without being seen by the murderer; in 
ceed he had passed that point early in 
the morning, probably while the ghoul of 
the trail slept; the murderer would rea- 
son that if there was any suspicion in 
Bucking Horse that miners had been 
away with, a would have 
come riding over the back trail, and the 
murderer would have ample knowledge 
of their approach. 

To a depraved mind, such as his, there 
was a terrible fascination in this killing 
of men, and capturing their gold; he 
would keep at it like a gambler who has 
struck a big winning streak; he would 
pile up gold, probably in the cave Carney 


passed 


made posse 


had seen the mouth of, even if it were 
more than he could take away. It was 


the curse of the lust of gold, and, once 
started, the devilish murder lust 


(.ARNEY 
4 looking for a mi 
ality, and the m: 
approach, not dread 


watching the trail in the 


He Was 
In a certain 
not knowing of 
ng it, would be 
other direction 


had at 


for victims Even if he had met him 
full on the trail Carney would have 


ese t 


\ he time of day and ridden on, as 
f going up into the Eagle Hills. And 





no doubt the murderer would let him 
pass without action. It was only re- 
turning miners he was interested in 
Yes, Carney had an advantage, and if 
the man were stil] there he would get 
nim. 


to ride the buckskin to 
within a short distance of where the 
murders had been committeed, which 
was evidently in the neighborhood of the 


His plan was 


S 
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chff at the bottom of which Fourteen- 


| foot Johnson had been found, and go 


forward on foot until he had thoroughly 
reconnoitered the ground. He felt that 


| he would catch sight of the murderer 


somewhere between that point and the 
cave, for he was convinced that the cave 
was the home of this trail devil. 

The uncanny event of the wolves was 
not so simple. The curious tone of the 
wolf’s howl had suggested a wild dog 
that is, a creature that was half dog, 
half wolf; either whelped that way in 
the forests, or a train dog that had 
escaped. Even a fanciful weird thought 
entered Carney’s mind that the murderer 
might be on terms of dominion over this 
half-wild pair: they might know him 
well enough to leave him alone, and yet 
devour his victims. This was conjec- 
ture, rather far-fetched, but still not im- 
possible. An Indian's train dogs would 
obey their master, but pull down a white 
man quick enough if he were helpless. 

However, the man was the thing. 


“HE sun was dipping behind the jag- 
ged fringe of mountain tops to the 
West when Carney slipped down into the 
valley of the Grizzley’s Bridge, and, ford- 
ing the stream, rode on to within a hun- 
dred and fifty yards of the spot where 
his buckskin had shied from the trail 
two days before. 

Dismounting, he took off his coat and 
draping it over the horse’s neck, said: 
“Now you're anchored, Patsy—stand 
steady.” ‘ 

Then he unbuckled the snaffle bit and 


| rein from the bridle and wound the rein 


about his waist. Carney knew that the 
horse not hampered by a dangling rein 


| to catch in his legs, or be seized by a 


| man, would protect himself. 


No man 


| but Carney could saddle the buckskin or 


mount him unless he was roped or 
thrown; and his hind feet were as deft 


| as the fists of a boxer. 


Then he moved steadily along the 
trail, finding here and there the imprint 
of moccasined feet that had passed over 
the trail since he had. There were the 
fresh pugs of two wolves, the dog wolf’s 
paws enormous. 


Carney’s idea was to examine closely 


the trail that ran by the cliff to where his 
horse had shied from the path in the 
hope of finding perhaps the evidences of 
struggle, patches of blood soaked into 
the brown earth, and then pass on to 
where he could command a view of the 
cave mouth. If the murderer had his 
habitat there he would be almost certain 
to show himself at that hour, either re- 
turning from up the trail where he 
might have been on the lookout for ap- 
proaching victims, or to issue from the 
cave for water or firewood for his even- 
ing meal. Just what he should do 
Carney had not quite determined. Fifst 
he would stalk the man in hopes of find- 


| ing out something that was conclusive. 


| the bone; this and his 


If the murderer were hiding in the 
cave the gold would almost certainly be 


| there. 


That was the order of events, so to 
speak, when Carney, hand on gun, and 
eyes fixed ahead on the trail, came to 
the spot where the wolf had stood at bay. 
The trail took a twist, a projecting rock 
bellied it into a little turn, and a fallen 
birch lay across it, half smothered in a 
lake of leaves and brush. 

As Carney stepped over the birch 
there was a crashing clamp of iron, and 
the powerful jaws of a bear trap closed 
cn his leg with such numbing force that 
he almost went out. His brain swirled; 
there were roaring noises in his head, an 
excruciating grind on his leg. 

His senses steadying, his first cogent 
thought was that the bone was smashed; 
but a limb of the birch caught in the 
jaws, squelched to splinters, had saved 
breeches and 
heavy socks in the legs of his strong rid- 
ing boots. 

As if the snapping steel had carried 
down the valley, the evening stillness 
was rent by the yelping howl of a wolf 
beyond where the cave hung on the hill- 
side. There was something demoniac 
in this, suggesting to the half-dazed man 
that the wolf stood as sentry. 


HE utter helplessness of his position 
came to him with full force; he could 


| no more open the jaws of that double- 


springed trap than he could crash the 


door of a safe. And a glance showed 
him that the trap was fastened by a 
chain at either end to stout-growing 
trees. It was a man-trap; if it had been 
for a bear it would be fastened to a piec« 
of loose log. 

The fiendish deviltry of the man who 
had set it was evident. .The whole vile 
scheme flashed upon Carney; it was set 
where the trail narrowed before it 
wound down to the gorge, and the mar 
caught in it could be killed by a club, or 
left to be devoured by the wolves. A 
pistol might protect him for a little 
against the wolves, but that even could 
be easily wheedled out of a man caught 
by the murderer coming with a pretence 
of helping him. 

Suddenly a voice fell on Carney’s eat 

“Throw your gun out on the trail in 
front of you! I've got you covered, 
Bulldog, and you haven't got a chance or 
earth.” 

Now Carney could make out a pistol, a 
man’s head, and a crooked arm project 
ing from beside a tree twenty yards 
along the trail. 

“Throw out the gun, and I'll parley 
with you!” the voice added. 

Carney recognized the voice as that 
of Jack the Wolf, and he knew that the 
offered parley was only a blind, a trick 
to get his gun away so that he would be 
a quick victim for the wolves; that would 
save a shooting. Sometimes an im 
bedded builet told the absolute tale of 
murder. 

“There’s nothing doing in that line, 
Jack the Wolf,”’ Carney answered: “you 
can shoot and be damned to you! I'd 
rather die that way than be torn to 
pieces by the wolves.” 


_ the Wolf seemed to debate this 
matter behind the tree; then he 
said: “It’s your own fault if you get 
into my bear trap, Bulldog; I aint in 
vited you in. I’ve been watchin’ you 
for the last hour, and I’ve been a-won 
derin’ just what your little game was. 
Me and you aint good ’nough friends for 
me to step up there to help you out, and 
you got a gun on you. You throw it out 
and I'll parley. If you'll agree to cer 
tain things, I'll spring that trap, and 
you can ride away, ‘cause I guess you'll 
keep your word. I don’t want to kill no 
body, I don't.” 

The argument was _ specious. If 
Carney had not known Jack the Wolf as 
absolutely bloodthirsty, he might have 
taken a chance and thrown the gun. 

“You know perfectly well, Jack the 
Wolf, that if you came to help me out 
and I shot you, I’d be committing suicide, 
so you're lying.” 

“You mean you won't give up the 
gun?” 

“No.” 

“Well, keep it, damn you! Them 
wolves knows a thing or two. One of 
‘em knows pretty near as much about 
guns as youdo. They’ll just sit off there 
in the dark and laugh at you till you 
drop; then you'll never wake up. You 
think it over, Bulldog, I’m r 

The speaker’s voice was drowned by 
the how] of the wolf a short distance 
down the valley. 

“D’you hear him, Bulldog?” Jack 
queried when the howls had died down. 
“They get your number on the wind and 
they're sayin’ you’re their meat. You 
think over my proposition while I go 
dewn and gather in your buckskin; he 
locks good to me for a get-away. You 
let me know when I come back what 
you'll do, ’cause ‘em wolves is in a hurry 

they’re hungry; and I guess your leg 
aint none too comfortable.” 

Then there was silence, and Carney 
knew that Jack the Wolf was circling 
through the bush to where his horse 
stood, keeping out of range as he 
traveled. 

Carney knew that the buckskin would 
put up a fight; his instinct would tell him 
that Jack the Wolf was evil. The how!- 
ing wolf would also have raised the 
horse’s mettle; but he himself was in the 
awkward position of being a_ loser, 
whether man or horse won. 


> ROM where he was trapped the buck- 
skin was in view. Carney saw his 
head go up, the lop ears throw forward 
in rigid listening, and he could see, be- 
yond, off to the right, the skulking form 
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of Jack slipping from tree to tree so as | 
to keep the buckskin between him = 
Carney. 


Now the horse turned his arched “ny 
and snorted. Carney whipped out wet 
gun, a double purpose in his mind. oll eC Cc 
Jack the Wolf offered a fair mark 


would try a shot, though at a ser er 


and fifty yards it would be a chance, and 

he must harbor his cartridges for the | 

wolves; the second purpose was that the 1 Oo 
shot would rouse the buckskin with a 


knowledge that there was a battle on. 
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" Ten yards from the horse Jack stood trouble is caused by carbon. Clean it out with 


still, his eye noticing that the bridle 
rein and bit were missing. Carney sav 


him uncoil from his waist an ordinary k ‘ D Y 
packing rope; it was not a lariat, bein: S i 

short. With this in a hand held behind | Y N | 0} vi 
his back, Jack, with short steps moved eae 


slowly toward the buckskin, trying to 





soothe the wary animal with soft speech. ° ° ° ° ° . pe ° ° 7 
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circle sent the loop swishing through the Racine, Wis. 


air, and at the first cast it went over the . Established 1882 
buckskin’s head. P ae 

Carney had been waiting for this. He 

whistled shrilly the signal that always 
seouahe the bucks kin to his side. 

Jack had started to work his way up 
the rope, hand over hand, but at the well- 
known signal! the horse abencherd the rope 
slipped through Jack’s sweaty hands, a 
loop of it caught his leg, and he was 
thrown. The buckskin, strung to a high |! 
nervous tension, answered his master's | 
signal at a gallop, and the rope, fastened 
to Jack’s waist, dragged him as though | 
he hung from a run-away horse with a | 
foot in the stirrup. His body struck 
rocks, trees, roots; it jiggered about on ’ " . 
the rough earth like a ak. fab the Seen Johnson’s Carbon Remover is recommended by 
had slipped back to the buckskin’s | many car manufacturers including the Packard and Stude- 
shoulders. baker Companies. Handled by all representative dealers and 
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UST as the horse reached Carney ther information and copy of our booklet on Keeping Cars 
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horse stepped forward the rope tight- * Wi con -©-Ae 
ened, the body was fast. Racine, s sin, USA: 

“Damned if I want to tear the cuss to 
pieces, Patsy,” he said, drawing forth 
his pocket knife. He just managed by 
reaching out with his long arm, to cut 



























the rope, and the horse thrust his velvet 
muzzle against his master’s cheek, as if The PEN Ua She Looks Young as a Girl. Why? : 
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fire; it would keep the wolves at bay, for 
in the darkness they would come; it 
would give him a circle of light, and a 
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| the pale face that 


| hyena. 


| searched it for 
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birch some of its silver parchment-like 
bark. With his cow-boy hat he brushed 
the leaves away from about his limbs, 
then taking off his belt he lowered hin 
self gingerly to his free knee and built 
a little mound of sticks and bark against 
the birch log. Then he put his hand in 
a pocket for matches every pocket; he 
had not one match; they were in his 
coat lying down somewhere on the trail. 
He looked longingly at the body lying 
wedged against the tree: Jack would 
have matches, for no man travelled the 
wilds without the means to a fire. But 
matches in New York were about as 
accessible as any that might be in Jack 
the Wolf’s pockets. 

Philosophic thought, with one leg in 
a bear trap, is practically impossible, 
and Carney’s arraignment of tantaliz- 
ing fate was inelegant. As if Fate re- 
sented this, Fate, or something, cast into 
the trapped man’s mind a magical in- 
spiration—a vital grievance. His mind, 
acute because of his dilemma and pain, 
must have wandered far ahead of his 
cognizance, for a sane plan of escape lay 
evident. If he had a fire he could heat 
the steel springs of that trap. The 
leaves of the spring were thin, depend- 
ing upon that elusive quality, the steel’s 
temper, for strength. If he could heat 
the steel, even to a dull red, the temper 
would leave it as a spirit foresakes a 
bedy, and the spring would bend like 
cardboard. 

*And I haven't got a damn match,” 
Carney wailed. Then he looked at the 


body: “But you've got them 
He grasped the buckskin’s headpiece 
and drew him forward a pace; then he 


unslung his picket line and made a throw 
for Jack the Wolf’s head. If he could 
yank the body around, the wedged legs 
would clear 

Throw a lariat at a man lying 
groggily flat, with one of the thrower’s 
legs in a bear trap, was a new one on 





Carney— it was some test 

Once he muttered grimly, from be- 
tween set teeth: “If my leg holds out 
I'll get him yet, Patsy.” 

Then he threw the lariat again; only 
to drag the noose hopelessly off the head 
that seemed glued to the ground, the 
dim light blurring form and earth into a 
shadow from which thrust, indistinctly, 
carried a crimson 
mark from forehead to chin. 





E had made a dozen casts, all futile, 
the noose sometimes catching slight- 


| ly at the shaggy head, even causing it to 


roll weirdly, as if the man were not dead 
but dodging the rope. As Carney slid 
the noose from his hand to float grace- 
fully out toward the body his eye caught 
the dim form of the dog-wolf, just be- 
yond, his slobbering jaws parted, giving 
him the grinning aspect of a laughing 
Carney snatched the rope and 
dropped his hand to his gun, but the 
wolf was quicker than the man—he was 
gone. A curious thing had happened, 
though, for that erratic twist of the rope 
had spiraled the noose beneath Jack th: 
Wolf’s chin, and gently, vibratingly, 
tightening the slip, Carney found it hold. 
Then hand over hand, he hauled the body 
to the birch log, and, without ceremony 
matches. He found 
them, wrapped in an oilskin in a pocket 
of. Jack’s shirt. He noticed casually, 


| that Jack’s gun had been torn from its 


belt during the owner's voyage. 

The finding of the matches was like an 
anesthetic to the agony of the clamp on 
his leg. He chuckled, saying: “Patsy, 
it’s a million to one on us; they can’t 
beat us, old pard.” 

He transferred his faggots and birch 
bark to the loops of the springs, one 
pile at either end of the trap, and touch- 
ed a match to them. 

The acrid smoke almost stifled him; 
sparks burnt his hands, and his wrists, 
and his face; the jaws of the trap com- 
menced to catch the heat as it traveled 
along the conducting steel, and he was 
threatened with the fact that he might 
burn his leg off. With his knife he dug 
up the black moist earth beneath the 
leaves, and dribbled it on to the heat- 
ing jaws. 


Cees* was sointenton his manifold 
A duties that he had practically for- 
gotten Jack the Wolf; but as he turned 
his face from an inspection of a spring 
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that was reddening, he saw a pair of 
ack vicious eyes watching him, and a 
hand reaching for his gun belt that 
across the birch log. 
The hands of both men grasped the 


belt at the same moment, 
struggle ensued. Carney was handicap 
ped by the trap, which bite 
nto his leg as if it were one of the wolves 
ig Jack’s battle; and 
showed, by his vair 


and a terrible 


seemed te 


Jack the 
efforts to ri 





iis legs had been: made a 


that hi most use 
ess in that drag by the horse 
Carney had in one hand a stout stick 
th which he had been adjusting his 
e, and he brought this down on the 


other’s wrist, almost shattering the bone 


With a ery of pain Jack the Wolf re 


eused his grasp of the belt, and ( 





arney 


pulling the gun, covered him. saving: 
‘Hoped you were dead, Jack the 
Murderer! Now turn face down on the 
with your hands behind your back, 

I hobble you.” 
‘l can spring that trap with a lever 






.’ Jack offered 
need you—I’m going to see you 


want to be 


nd let you ou 
“Don’t 
and don’t 





under any 





obligation to you, murderer: turn over 
quick or I'll kill you now—my leg is o1 


Jack the Wolf knew that a mar 
trap on his leg and a 
hand was not a man to trifle with, s« 
obeyed 

When Jack’s wrists were 
ine, Carney took a 


with a 


gun in his 


hy y 
car n 


he 
ne 


tied with the 


picket loop about the 


prisoner’s legs; then he turned to his 
hres. 

The struggle had turned the stee 
prings from the fires; but in the twist- 


ng one of them had been bent so that its 
down from the jaws. 
Now Carney heaped both fires under the 
other spring and soon it was so hot, that, 
when balancing his weight on the leg in 
the trap, he placed his other foot on i 
and shifted his weight, the strip of stee 
like He was free 

not bear his 
t felt as if it 


ring had slipped 


t down paper 


Carney could 


eight on the mangled leg; 


The Wings 


ontinved 


ng to Keep a steady voice 


“Nobly 


gloriously, as the great, the good 





d the brave of a!] ages have wished to 
But she cou only repeat dismally, 
Aleck is dead deat My Aleck is 
ead, and I chnnot even see nim. ’ 

Her heart had no room for any other 


thought 

The dominie had come primed with 
lation from the sages. He knew all 
Socrates, and the rest « 


f 
at questions of 





} 
iomor 









‘ ad said on the gr 

fe and death He believed with the 
that the beloved of the gods are 

iken young He meant to say—what 


| truth—that in his 
eart he envied Aleck. “Gone at twenty, 
hero who gave his life ror another,” he 
told himself on the way up. “Greate 
e hath no than this Oh! rare 
od fortune of the happy boy warrior 
Heroes, he felt, should 
the lustre of glory was still fresh 
ponthem. “Ere the evil days come,” he 
had often thought; “ere the evil days 
How lucky to spread wings and 
r off in the roseate morning, rather 
n be kept lingering and dawdling 
to the darkness of night; to escape for 
er, without taint, all the 
ll the malice of for 
é Surely Aleck was fortunate, 
ce fortunate, in his On his 
vay to High Croft the dominie 
this and more to himself with abso 
te conviction and sincerity. But face 
face with her, he could not say it to 
\leck’s mother, not if it were certified 
dom, set with rubies bound i 
He could only stroke the hand he 

eid, incoherently murmuring commot 

es of comfort. 


Vas 


simple, litera 


man 


aie 


young, 


shile 
1 


yme 


scar or 


rosions of time, a 





roing. 


had said 


and 


\t last she suddenly leaned forward 
n the table and broke of 
eping; and Thomas Dunning was de 
itly glad, for he knew that to the 
ken heart tears are salvation 


into a storn 


of 


/ 


MacLean’ 


blood rush- 
the released veins pricked 


He took off his 


ad been asleep for ges; the 


ny through 





Ke a tattooing needle. 


oot and massaged the limb, Jack eyeing 
this proceeding sardonically. The two 
velves hovered beyond the firelight. 


nuffling and pping. 
When he could hobble or injured 


nb Carney put the bit and bridle rein 


the 


I K On the buckskin, and turning to 

Jack, unwound the picket line from his 

egs, saying: “Get up and lead the way 
that cave!” 





I can’t walk, log Jack pro- 
tested, “my leg’s half broke.” 
‘Take your choice—get on your legs, 
or I tie you up and leave you for the 
OlVve ; Carney snapped 
Jack the Wolf knew his Bulldog 
Carney well. As he rose groggily to his 


feet, Carr ey lifted to the saddle, holding 
the loose end of the picket line that was 
“ 


and sa 


fastened to Jack’s wr i 
f you try any ti 


n front; 


+ 
ISUS, 


“G0 on ICKS 


I'}] put a bullet through vou—this sore 
eg's got me peeved.” 

hy the cave Carney found, as he ex- 
4 pected, several litfie canvas bags of 


gold, and other and ends 

irderer too often, and also foolishly, 
will garner from his victims. But he 
also found something he had not expect- 
ed to find—the cayuse that had belonged 
ty» Fourteen-foot Johnson, for Jack the 
Wolf had preserved the cayuse to pack 
ut his wealth 

Next morning, no chance of action 
having come to Jack the Wolf through 
the night, for he had lain tied up like a 
irkey that is to be started 
the pilgrimage to Bucking Horse, 
stride Fourteen-foot Johnson's cayuse, 


odds such as a 


roasted, he 


with both feet tied beneath that sombre 
animal’s belly. Carney landed him and 
the gold in that astonished burg 

And in the fullness of time something 
very serious happened the enterprising 





nan of the bear trap 


the Morning 


page 15 


on 


Vi 
XN EXT day was Sunday, but instead of 
putting on Sabbath-day blacks and 
jutifully answering the call of the kirk 
pe the e decided to take his 
> of preaching by proxy. 
Accordingly Janet occupied the 
* in solitary state and vast 
For Janet had a grievance, 
the sort of grievance trusting women so 
aga deluding man. 
been deceived, thanks to het 
own cuteness; but the atten pt to deceive 
as palpable 
‘I wouldn't 
thought Janet, 
winded org 


gan 
jerky 


domini 





veekly aliowar 
“schoo! 
secret 


asure 





ten |! inst sly 


oTte ave 
She had not 


him,” 
broken 
began to out a 
prelude. “No, I wouldn't,” she 
repeated, as the minister, stately and 
solemn, entered, and mounted the pulpit 
stairs. “What would he think o° ane o’ 
his trvin’ to bamboozle his auld 
housekeeper? To tell me he was for a 
whiff o’ hill-wind to cure a headache 
when a’ the time I kent fine he was off to 
see Margaret Gordon. David was richt. 
Men are’a’ quirky; and he’s just like the 
ave o’ them. It’s for marryin’ her he’ll 
be, for a’ that’s come and gone. What I’m 
wonderin’ is if hoose will 
enough to hold me an’ her. 

She knew what had happened, and of 
was sorry for Margaret Gordon, 
with the sorrow of a spinster for a weep- 
ng Rachel. tut she could not 


believed it o'’ 
smal] 


wheeze 


have 
as the 


elders 


be big 


ae 


course 


forgive 


the dominie These thoughts so en- 
grossed Janet that she could not find the 
text in all her Bible, heard not a word 
of the sermon, and almost broke into 
singing when others were composing 


the) 
ie] 


iselves for prayer. When the ordeal 
of public worship was over, and gossip 


had been duly exchanged at the kirk 
door, she returned to a cold dinner in an 
exceedingly hot state of mind. That 
she had the dinner all to herself was 


part of the dominie’s duplicity. 
4 charge of duplicity was 
stified, though precisely as Janet 
rected, e the church bells 
cracked summons 


perhaps 
not 
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Thomas Dunning “locked in” at High 
Croft, “just to say, ‘How d’ye do?’” in 
the passing. He remembered that Mar- 
garet had not seen Mr. Hector’s letter. 
Perhaps she would like to read it for 
herself. He would therefore leave it and 
call for it on his way back. No, thanks, 
he would have nothing. One climbed all 
the better for going light. Then, re- 
marking that the day was warm, and 
good for growing crops, he turned once 
more to the hill above. Margaret under- 
stood. “Tom is always tactful and deli- 
cate,” she said to herself. On his part 
he was saying, “She hasn’t slept a wink 
all night, and her eyes, oh! poor thing, I 
could scarcely bear to look at them.” 


VIL. 


;OR a quarter of a mile, that is to say, 
as long as he was within sight of 
High Croft, the dominie walked rapidly; 
then finding himself in solitude he sat 
down on a mossy, sun-warmed rock and 
thought of Margaret Gordon. 

Three hours later he returned, and she 
was waiting for him, pitiably white, but 
dry-eyed and composed. Together they 
went inside, and this time he consented 
to have refreshments—of scone, fresh 
butter, and creamy heather-milk, which 
would have superseded nectar had it 
been known on Olympus. Thus braced, 
he cleared his throat—somehow he had 
all at ‘once become a victim to hoarse- 
ness—and cautiously referred to Mr. 
Hector’s letter. 

“It’s a fine, generous letter,” said 
Margaret simply. “I'll always love Mr. 
Hector for what he says in it. Yes, 
though I’m far, far away from High 
Croft.” 

The last part of the statement was a 
clear lapse, and nearly cost Margaret 
her studied, resolute self-possession. 

“Yes,” he agreed, noting her effort to 
be calm. “The letter of one brave man 
paying tribute to another. Sir Hector 
is deeply touched.” 

He appeared to be going on; but, in- 
stead, turned abruptly and looked out of 
the window. The rich flush of midsum- 
mer was on the scene; a Sabbath peace 
was in the air. All thought of war 
seemed remote, alien, and incongruous. 

“It’s bonnie,” he murmured. “Theo- 
critus would have loved it.”” And then, 
with a sidelong look, “You wouldn’t like 
to leave it, would you, Maggie?” 

“It just needs that to break my heart 
altogether,” she answered. “That would 
do it.” 

There was a long pause. “Wouldn't 
it he hard for you to carry on alone?” 
he asked then. 

“On! I could do it,” was the emphatic 
reply. “And now that they’re all gone, 
it’s what I'd like to do.” 

The dominie gulped something invis- 
ible. “Maggie,” he said, not too success- 
fully keeping the gulp out of his voice, 
“there’s one thing I have to say, and it’s 
this— that go or stay, Sir Hector is your 
very good friend. I have seen him again, 
and he authorized me to tell you that.” 

She looked at him searchingly. “Tom,” 
sne cried, “you have been pleading for 
me.” 

“Never a word,” he replied promptly. 
“Never so much as a single word. You 
should have heard what he says about 
Aleck.” 

“Then if he’s my friend he’ll let me 
stay here,” said Margaret. “I have some 
help, and I’m used to working. Tom, 
do this for me, and tell Sir Hector he 
will have every penny of his own—every 
penny.” 

“Believe me, he’s not thinking of 
that,” the dominie assured her. 

But he did not argue. Instead, he 
acted. 


Vill 


Ts very next day Margaret received 
a letter which made her giddy with 
excitement. She glanced at the address 

“Carbenny Castle”; she glanced at the 
signature—Sir Hector’s. The letter, in 
the baronet’s own hand, was as follows: 

“Dear Mrs. Gordon,—Our common 
friend, Mr. Dunning, informs me that 
you desire to remain at High Croft. I 
greatly regret that I cannot see my way 
to comply with your wish” (Margaret 
nearly collapsed) “because it is contrary 
to pending arrangements. In the provi- 


dence of God and at the call of duty, you 
have been deprived of those to whom you 
would naturally look for help. My heart 
goes out to you—but I will not dwell on 
that. What 1 have to say is that for all 
our sakes I think it best you should leave 
High Croft. Therefore you shall have 
choice of two other houses. Whichever 
you choose shall be rent free as long as 
you care to occupy it, and I trust you 
will accept such a supplement to your 
income as will be sufficient for the com 
fort I should like you to have. I beg this 
as a favor and not in any sense as a re 
turn for what you and yours have done 
for me and mine. That is beyond pay- 
ment. You see, I assume you will do us 
the honor of remaining on the estate. 
For the rest, with your permission, you 
shall have assistance in winding up 
things at High Croft. My advice, dear 
Mrs. Gordon, is that you just leave the 
bother of winding up and flitting to us 
men-folk. 

“My son is already in hospital in Lon 
don. As soon as ever the surgeons are 
done with him he will be home. His 
mother, who sends her love and sym- 
pathy, thinks our Highland air will do 
him more good than all the apothecary’s 
stuff in England. You may be sure he 
will take the very earliest opportunity 
of calling and expressing to you in per- 
son something of what we all feel. 

‘Please let me know that all this is 
agreeable to you. God sustain and bless 
you, now and always.” 





Margaret was glad she was permitted 
to read that letter by herself, that no 
one was by to witness the grateful, ten- 
der, distressing tears she shed over it. 
“My Aleck,” she sobbed, “saved me in 
the end, as he said he would. And Mr. 
Hector, yes, I'll always love Mr. Hector.” 


IX 


‘HE met Mr. Hector soon, but not in 
\ the quietness of her own Highland 
hills as had been planned. Before he 
could come home she went up to London, 
first-class, at Sir Hector’s expense, to re- 
‘eive from the King’s own hand the 
decoration won but never worn by Aleck. 
The dominie accompanied her, for, as 
Sir Hector pointed out with clinching 
force, she could never be trusted to 
zo alone. 

“The tumult and confusion would 
simply stun and bewilaer her,” he said. 
“Ten to one, she’d be run over by some 
careering fcol or ever she got near 
Buckingham Palace. So she needs you. 
Eh! What’s that? The school. Fiddle- 
sticks! The Board aren't idiots; and 
when did scholars object to a holiday?” 

The scholars accordingly had their 
holiday. “In honor,” the master was 
careful to explain, “of one who has 
brought lasting glory to our school.” 

The weather being fine, it was an 
open-air investiture, and when Mar- 
garet, who would fain have hidden at 
the last moment, was conducted into the 
Royal presence, a small, white, tremb- 
ling figure, lost, as it seemed, in the sea 
of uniforms, the Cockney crowd cheered 
lustily. There was more cheering when 
the King presented the little Maltese 
Cross with the bit of crimson ribbon 
which would for ever tell the tale of 
Aleck’s valor and sacrifice. She curtsey- 
ed in acknowledgment and was turning 
away, but the King detained her to 
praise Aleck’s bravery and say how 
well the proud distinction was deserved. 
Finally he shook hands, “warm and 
friendly, just as if he had known me ail 
my life,” said Margaret afterwards. 
She had not imagined kings capable of 
shaking hands in that fashion. As she 
made her way to the rear, smiling 
through her tears and holding her 
treasure tight, the watching, eager crowd 
exploded in another and more prolonged 
cheer. She turned quickly round, as if 
afraid. “Don’t you be a-takin’ on, 
missis,” she was told sympathetically. 
“’E was a good boy as got ’e that, mum.” 

“Thank you for that,” said Margaret 
simply. 

Mr. Hector stood beside the dominie, 
waiting for her. He was on crutches 
(that was why he had not attended her 
before them all, and at sight of him she 
stopped, a quick look of pity in her face. 

“Oh, Mr Hector, dear!” she cried, 
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scarcely noticing his salute, “but I'm 
sorry to see you like this.” 

“I am very thankful to be like this, 
Mrs. Gordon,” he ent “Tf it hadn’t 
been for Sergeant Gordon I shouldn’t 


have been here at all. 
seen what I’ve 
has told you al] 


I’m glad to have 
to-day. My father 
, hasn’t he?” 

1¢ has told me all. 
iught her lip Te understood 
held something he greatly 
anted to say. By-and-by she would be 
i to listen. 

\ motor was in readiness, and he 
the two to the little hotel off the 
(recommended by Sir Hector), 
thes had put up for one night. 
he took them to Euston, 
rut ‘hes, insisted on 
garet to her carriage. 


seen 









took 
Strand 
where 
Thence 
and, in spite of 
Mar- 


conducting 


“Tell them at home I’m getting on 
famously,” he said at parting, “and that 
I’ll be north in no time. it’s mortal dull 
work getting well in London here.” 


Only when the train was starting and 
he held Margaret’s hand a moment did 
he venture to hint some fraction of what 
was in his heart. She was infinitely 
grateful for his reticence. 

“I don’t think I could have held up if 
he had spoken much of Aleck,” she con- 
fided to the dominie. 


xX 
ws ARS T, with a small company of inti- 
; iate and particular friends, re- 
‘ceived Margaret in her new home, which 
was just ready and passed by Sir Hector 


as fit for occupation. By one of the 
coincidences in which truth plagiarizes 
so shamefully from fiction it chanced to 
stand next neighbor to the school-house. 
Janet looked wise and prophetic. 

“Ay, just so,” she remarked. 
thinkin’ it’s no exactly for nothing 
they’re gable to gable. It runs in my 
mind that it’s under the same roof they’!! 
be afore a’s owre.” 

And Janet 


“I’m 


One 


was right. day, some 
months later, a gossip ran to her in a 
state of high excitement, with a certain 


question. 

“Ay, it’s quite true,” announced Janet, 
“as I kent wee! it would be. Margaret 
Gordon is to be Margaret Dunning. 
Astonished are ye? Ye’d be fair dum- 
foonered if ye saw what I see. Daft, 
that’s what the poor man is—clean daft. 
Canna eat or sleep for tninkin’ o’ his 
dearie. An’, my word, sic preparations! 
The drawin’-room’s to be pented an’ 
papered. There’s to be grand new 
upholstery an’ pictirs an’ a carpet, forby 
a braw brass bed an’s a wheen 0’ 
whigmaleeries upstairs. An’ the pen- 
sion’s to go on. The maister an’ Sir 
Hector had words ower it; but Sir Hec- 
tor would have it so, or doon comes the 
moon aboot our heids. No, I’m no 
leavin’. He says I maun bide an’ take 
care o’ her. Twa to cook an’ clean for 
instead o’ ane. It’s grand to be so 
muckle thocht 0’. My certie!” 

Janet was the most loyal of women 
and the best of housekeepers; but the 
mysteries of sentiment were far beyond 
her ken. 


A Mysterious City of Rhodesia 


Land 
Gald 


Tnvestiqate d on 
Odnee Vielded the 


of Ophir. 


That 


"THE 


have 


unknown parts of darkest Africa 
strange secrets to yield 
up. Each encroachment of the curious 
white reveals new mysteries and 
natural One of the 
most interesting stories that has come 
cut of Africa for some 
tributed to The Wide 
F. Raffalorich, and 


ruins of 


many 


man 
new phenomena. 
time is con- 
World, by Vera 
deals with the 
Rhodesia in the cen- 
quite apparently 


a city In 
tre of what was in 


ancient days a rich, gold-yielding dis- 
trict She writes 


his old pile of 


In 1506 Portug traders in South- 
Fast Africa came upon.a ruined city 
which had clearly been the centre of 

gold-mining district. There is evi- 


entertainingly of 


crumbling walls: 


rues¢ 


dence that they themselves worked or 
attempted to work these mines. How- 
ever, they abandoned them, and the 
ruins were forgotten until last cen- 
tury, when Livingstone brought them 
again to the notice of the world. Many 
learned explorers have since visited 


and they seem to agree 
that the very definite astronomical and 
ceometrical knowledge on the part of 
the builders provides a certain clue as 


these remains, 


tc the date of their erection. Authori- 
ties nearly unanimously agree that 
Rhodesia must have been the ancient 


Monomotapa, the gold-producing coun- 
try whence the merchants of Ophir, in 
Southern Arabia, derived the enormous 
cauantities of gold which they distrib- 
uted to all the then known countries 
according to Biblical and 
principal trade of 
this fact has 


Gold was, 
secular writings, the 
the famous Ophir, and 


often given rise to the erroneous con- 
ception that Ophir must itself have 
teen a great gold-producing country. 


Fut there seems little doubt that Ophir 
was only the intermediate emporium, 
and that the precious metal was chiefly 
imported from South-East Africa. 
Authorities even affirm that other jm- 
ports, such as slaves, ivory, apes, preci- 
stones, sandalwood, and plumage, 
were brought by Hiram to King 


ous 


which 


Solomon’s court, also must have been 
obtained from that same _ country. 
King Hiram of Tyrus_ sailed from 


Fzion-Geber, on the Red Sea, to Ophir 
with his and King Solomon’s fleet at 
regular intervals of three years, prob- 
bly allowing the Arabian traders time 
to fetch from Africa all the gold and 
costly merchandise required. The 
Scriptures tell us that the gold ob- 
ained in a single one of these voyages 
amounted to a present value of about 
four million pounds sterling. From 
this fact alone we can conclude what 
vast quantities of ore must have been 
recovered from the old Rhodesian 
workings. All the evidence, gained by 
exploration in the ruins, seems to point 
to the conclusion that the ancient set- 
t!ements in South-East Africa were 
established for the sole purpose of this 
gold-winning industry. As the ruins 
date, so far as can be ascertained, from 
practically prehistoric times, as far 
hack as 1100 B.C., the period of their 
erection would cover both previouslv 
and subsequently that time during 
which Scriptural references are made 
to the gold-trading of Ophir. 
When, in course of time, the 
of the southern Arabians 
find that by natural absorption the 
Phoenicians became not only the 
masters of the Mediterranean and of 
the Southern Ocean, but also of the 
Arabian colonies, foremost amongst 
these being the gold-producing colonies 
in South-East Africa. And this ex- 
plains how the trade and wealth for 
which the Sabaeans had been so fam- 
cus passed into the hands of their 
Phoenician brethren. These latter, in 
eccupying Monomotapa, or Rhodesia, 
still adhered to the main type of archi- 
tecture common to the Arabians, and 
only introduced a few fresh features. 
The ruins of the earliest period show 
streneth, monotonous plainness, and 
enormous solidity, notwithstanding the 
stones being laid without mortar. Some 
of the walls are broad and massive 
enough (o carry an ox-wagon and team 
of sixteen oxen, with room to spare 
The first object of the ancients who 
left these stupendous monuments te 
posterity seems to have been protec- 
tion against the savage negroid tribes 
who lived in these territories, and from 
whom, in all probability, were drawn 
the numerous slaves necessary to carry 
on the extensive gold industry. Many 
thousands of people were evidently 
herded around the principal industrial 
centres, the size of which, judging 
from the countless gold-smelting fur- 
naces, crucibles, crushing-stones, etc., 


power 
waned, we 
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“Look At Him Today!” 


‘Six years ago he started in here just as 
youaredoing. Now he’s General Manager 
and makes more in a day than Ke used to 
make in a week. The first week he was 
here he began to train for the job ahead 
by ree in spare time with the Inter- 


national Correspondence Schools. Inside 
of six months he got his first promotion. 
You’ve got the same chance he had, 
young man. Follow his example. Take 
up some I. C. S. course right away. What 
you —: six years from now is entirely up 
to yo 





This is the story of thousands of suc- 
cessful men. They did ra ir work well, 
and in spare time, withI.C.S a trained 
themselves for adv ancement hat's the 
mer gen ag todo. Whatever your chosen 
work may be, there is an I. C. S. Course 
that will prepare you right at home for a 
better position with bigger pay. 
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A Haywood Tire Sur- 
geoncan do more with old 
tires than was even dream- 


ed before the war. By the 
Haywood Method a Haywood 
Tire Surgeon can give 4,000 
to 5,000 more miles of new life 
te a tire that two years ago would 
have been thrown on the junk pile. 
And it’s easy to learn. 
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EF ) Everywhere 


20,000,000 tires wearing down every day. By Tire Surgery you 
can quickly repair, rebuild and give new life to tires seemingly all worn out. 
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===. Four Months 
This is Richard A. Oldham 


Mr. Oldham wes tel graph operator for 
the Hlinois Central Railroad for twenty 
s. He is fifty-eight years old. Oneday 









read one of my advertisements and the 
possibilities of making money in Auto Tire 
Surgery business 


In a few weeks he had 
nstalled a Haywood outfit. 
ward he wrote us that his in 
a3 much as ithadbeenip 
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free book on the new Haywood Tire Surgery Method 
and the details of your free school of tire repairing. 
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ciscovered in the ruins, must have been 


quite enormous 
The, principal feature in the Zim 
babwe district is the Zimbabwe Hill 


crowned by the ruins of the Acropolis, 
a bewildering stronghold which, from 
a height of about five hundred feet, 
overlooks the Valley of Ruins, doubt- 
less the site of the city itself. In the 
nidst of this valley lies the principal 
ruin, termed the Temple of Great Zim 
habwe. It forms a large elliptical en- 


closure, and is believed to be of the 
earliest period. It contains the most 
ndoubted evidences to show that the 
builders were Nature-worshippers of 
the early Phoenician cult, when 
stone-worship was one of the leading 
features of the ritual. Among the evi- 


dential finds there are a great number 
of phallic emblems and many soapstone 
birds, pronounced by authorities to be 
similar to the images of the birds 
sacred to Astarte, an emblem muc! 


used in Phoenician worship, and sim 
iiar to those found in Cyprus, Sar 
dinia, and other important Phoenician 
colonies The Zimbabwe Temple is 


nearly identical 1o the old Temple of 
Haram, near Marib, the capital of the 
old Yemen in South Arabia, where 
the famous Bilkis, Queen of Sheba 
reigned 

Apparently the Zimbabwe Temple 

is a very important place of wor 
ship, and constituted the centre where 
the great national feasts were held. 


The outer wall, 
of thirty feet 


vhich rises to a height 


forms 


an elliptical cir- 
cle of nearly three hundred feet in 
length. Within this vast enclosure 
there is a mazy labyrinth of walls and 
passages, all built of wel!-cut granite 
sets and laid n marvellously even 
courses. A long, exceedingly narrow 
passage leads direct from the main en 
trance to the sacred enclosure The 
walls of this passage are of the same 


the outer wall, and 
buttressed ap- 
acrea Conical Tower 
is over thirty feet in height and 
built of solid masonry. In front of this 


g height as 
conceal the carefully 


proaches to the 
, 


Imposing 


hich 


sacred tower is a raised platform cov 
ered with a thick cement flooring 
which was pfesumably used by the 
priests for religious purposes The 
whole temple seems still impreenated 
and haunted wits the svirit of these 
prehistoric Nature-worshippers, and an 
atmosphere of awe-inspiring myster 


intruder 


sur rounds the 


Who Will Succeed 
Wilson ? 
A Review of the U.S 


Nituation 


Presidentia 


i Presidential pot is already begin 


ning to boil in the United States. 
although the nominations do not occur 
intil next year. Already speculation is 
rife as to who will probably be non 
iated It is agreed that Wilson could 
ive the Democratic nomination if he 
area to lynore the no-third-term con 
entior On the Republican side, dis 
ission seems to centre around General 






Pershing, General Leonard Wood, and 
harles E. Hughes, who gave Wilson 
<¢ close a run last vear 

The possibilities are concisely sum 
med up by Frank M. O’Brien in “Mur 
sey’s Magazine.” He writes 

On the Demo ratic side, Mr. Wilson 
tands out aS so commanding a per 
onality, so powerful! a leader of his 
party, that he can have no serious op- 
position if he decides to be a candidate 
for a third term. No man in Ameri 
an history has ever had such unchal 
lenged control over his party What 


«ver may be thought of the quality of 
is statesmanship, no one can question 
that he the genius of great per 
sonal appeal to the imagination of the 
people His combination of political 
and daring originality makes 


has 


Sagacity 
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him a unique figude 
tory. 

It rests entirely with Mr. Wilson to 
say whether he will again receive tl 


American his 





\ t 
omination of the Democratic irt ! 
1020 There is no need of ussion ’ 
buttress this conclusion, the no-thir 
term tradition notwithstanding 

Should Mr. W Ison elect not to rur 


again in 1920, the men most frequently 
mentioned as possible Democratic 
William G. MeAdoo; Senator 
Underwood, of Alabama: ex-Speaker 
Ciark, of Missouri; William Jenning 
Pryan; Secretary of War 


(;overnor Cox, of Ohio 


non 


ees ale 


Baker; and 
There may lb 
(ther aspirants—verhaps many others 
usually full of men 

hose political ambitions do not fall 
short of the White House jut of 
these Six outstanding figures Me 
Adoo, Underwood, Clark, Brvan, Baker 


nd Cox—-it is anybody’s guess 


i he woods are 


as Ue 
hich one can command the strongest 
tollowing in the convention 
Now let us turn to the Republican 
party; and here we find a much longer 
st of potential candidates. With Mr 
Roosevelt alive, the situation was dif 
ferent, for his pre-eminence as a leader 
practically precluded all thought of 
seeking any other Republican nominee: 
but his untimely death has left an open 
field. The following is at least a par 
tial hist of men names have 
ven brought under discussion 


W hose 





tx-President Taft 
Fight members of the United States 
Lodge, of 
knox, of Pennsyivania; Harding, of 
Ohio; Borah, of Idaho; Cummins. of 
lowa; Johnson, of California; Kellogg, 
Minnesota; and Watson, of Indiana. 
One former member of the 
Beveridge, of Indiana 
One former 


~enate Massachusetts; 


Senat 


ember of the United 


MacLean’s 


Court Ex-Justice 
York 

of States—Lowden 
Iliinois; and Allen, of Kansas 


tates Supreme 
lughes, of New 


Iwo Governors 


One president of a university Dy 
Nicholas Murra Butle i of New York 

Two soldiers rveneral John J. Per 
hing and Major-General Leonard 
W ood 

rhe name of General Pershing has 
come forward as a Presidential possi 


bility chiefl; 


Lit ( because of the nation’s 
vrateful habit of 


rewarding its mili 
iry heroes Three professional sol 
ers—William Henry Harrison, Zach- 
ry Taylor, and Ulysses S. Grant 
lave been elected President; while 
Jackson, while not 
professional soldiers in the sense that 
those named were, did not suffer by 
having their exploits in the field added 
to their wisdom in council 

With the exception of Andrew John 
son and Mr. Taft, every Republican 
President has been a soldier. Lincoln 
served in the Black Hawk War, Grant, 
oi course, was our soldier of soldiers. 
Hayes was made a _ brigadier-general 
for his deeds at Cedar Creek Gar- 
tield—who, like Hayes, was elected to 
Congress while in the field—could 
have commanded a division if he had 
stayed in uniform. Arthur was quar- 
termaster-general in New York. Ben- 
jamin Harrison showed conspicuous 
vallantry in the Atlanta campaign, and 
was a brevet brigadier-general at the 
end of the war. McKinley, enlisting as 


private at eighteen, rose to a majority) 


Washington and 


at the end of the four bitter years. 
Roosevelt was a_ rising  politician- 
war with Spain, 
et he would not have been elected 
Governor of New York.in 1898 if it had 
not been for his exploits as leader of 
tiders 


tatesman before the 


e Rough 


The “Reds” in New York 


course, well known that the 


| r is, of 
Bolsheviki doctrines are spreading 
the United States. There 


propaganda on the part of the agents of 


is steady 


he Communistiec Cause and the polson 
filters through the crowded sections of 
big cities, with startling rapidity. John 
Bruce Mitchel! tells in The Forum how 
the movement is growing in New York 
ind what he writes leaves the impres 
ion that the situation has its serious 
cle He seys, in part: 


Come with me! Just south of Wash 

yton Square, in days gone the strong 

of New York conservatism, there 

. on Fourth Street, a dingy building, 

the upper floors given over to Bolshe 
stic organizations o1 garment work 

lower floor, a hal It is the 
abor Lyceum. There one finds a room 
bout sixty feet wide and seventy feet 
ong; it is filled with cheap, collapsible 


ers; the 


nairs, ¢ losely packed At one end of 
the room rises a stage, screene j by a 
tawdry curtain bearing letters in Yid 


lish Underfoot is 
the feet of the hundreds who at night 


sawdust muddiec 


ongregate there. It is a stifling place, 


heavy with the fumes of rank pipes, soli 
d clothing and unwashed bodies 
this place ind a score like it rie 
vith stooping shoulder ar spreading 
combed beards, mottied with food 


gesticulating 








range tongues 
, nen more n the tress 
me tawdrily foppish, all a little brazer 
d flaunting in their manne As chi 
re not so long ago, they stepped « ff 
ner frightened and cowed by the 


\ | 
neer magnificence which is 








f vere ref | 
tyranny lo-d: the wine of freedo 
vor t t ’ t I ne id The re 
me these girls, sombrel) ressed al 
rishly dressed, the women workers 


om the sweat shops and_ factories 


iwn irresistibly here where they cal 


‘ From 
the byways of the East Side there come 


ive vent to emotions, stifled in the con- 
fines of a tenement room. As one 
atches them file into the meeting, one 
i impressed with their seriousness. 
They mean business; their faces, stamp- 
ed with the power of rebellious thought, 
seem to convey the idea that they want 
everybody to know that they mean busi- 
ness. One looks in vain for a single 
1appy face; unsmiling, their eyes shine 
with a light of purpose, one feels in the 
presence of all that is headstrong, merci- 
less, bitter—the presence of Tragedy. 

They take their seats quietly. The 
hum of voices, inevitable overture to any 
rising curtain, fills the air. It is a con- 
fusing sound, a babel of many tongues 
Hungarian, Italian, Spanish, Yiddish. 
One hears a great deal of Yiddish; in- 
ieed, it is the predominant note, as it is 
in the ranks of Bolsheviki! 
With a start, one sees in the audience 
those that do not seem a part of it. From 
out of the drabness of the crowd stand 
better dressed people; here a minister in 
the garments of the church; there a 

oted author; over there, a beautifully 
vowned woman sitting beside a young 
yan who affects the soft white shirt 
pen at the neck. 

With the rising of the curtain the 
1udience moves to its feet and, to the 
une of a once popular Broadway air, 
sings: 

1/1 hail to the Bolsheviki! 

We will fiaht for our Class and be free 

1 Kaiser, ) 


vhich you are 


Russia's 





King or Czar, no matter 





Your're nothing of interest to me; 
it vou don't like the red flag of Russia, 
lt you don’t like the spirit so true, 
The st be like the cur in the story, 


tnd lick the hand that’s robbing you. 
i k 1 


Into these cheap words they put all 
their souls and all their bodies Their 

es shine; their forms sway. With up 
turned faces they sing with the passior 
te enthusiasm of religious fanatics; it 

electric, contagious, overwhelming. 
\!most with a sigh the sour d dies away 


! tne \ st ttle Da k nto their seats, In 
tent upon a man whom the rising curtain 
has disclosed upon the platform. He is 

tting behind a little wooden table. He 

lressed in a greasy black suit; his hair 
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He Will Give You Real 
Command of English 


Your use of English proclaims It wi take only some of — spare 
y moments at home; no repellent gram 
you to the world. What you 


mar study; each lesson as clear as day 






‘take : aaa » to the vhest de 
can say tells what you are. !ight, and inspiring to the higt 

me gree 

Your language largely deter-  yyoct of your thinking is done in words 





mines vour place among suc- It is impossible to think in words whict 
‘ = you do not possess. Your thought must 
The greater 


1 limited 
your vocabulary, the greater 





cessful men. suffer for the words you lack. 


vocabulary means limited thought, lin 





if 





ed authority, and limited power 





your power of expression and he idea, plan, or proposal which COM 
j nee PELS attention is expressed in precise, 
influe _— convincing language--language persua 





your fellow- 
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men. Sive forceful, and gleaming witt ust 
the suggestion youre trying t “drive 
Commence now —let Gren-_ home.” 
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f v ‘‘How to Become a 
RE —-Master of English” 
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teach you 





nfluence and 





Oo 
argely to his efficiency 
in neome if he will give a few minute 

each day to Grenville Kleiser’s fascina 
Mail Course in Practical Englist 
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POINT AU BARIL 


Easy to Reach 


For Just the Kind of 
a Vacation You Want 


Summer hotels 


gshing- 





— camping 


Particulars from Canadian Pacific Ticket 


W. B. Howard, District Passenger Agent, 





~sailing and motorboating 
a kingdom to yourself 
if you wish among the 30,000 islands of 


GEORGIAN BAY 


A romantic world of rivers, lakes and forest. 
Modern comforts or “roughing it” 
sifie or simple ““chuck”—society or camp fire 
talk--Point au Baril offers you everything. 
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f our beaut ful catalog of Gophir Gem jewelery Select from it 
i 4 After wearing five days, if os went to keep 
ustalments as low as $1 @ month. Noredtape your 


[Gopinr Gems are the master products of scsence—the realization of 
the dreams of centuries Send to-day Wear it before you decide 
ho buy . 
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HORTHAND Is Your Opportunity! 


Thousands of successful men and e their success to 
shorthand. Heginners are als $20: to $25 . > week It fe cas 


to learn expert shorthand 


* new way---taught by mail 
jeeson 


within afew months. W te ie free sample | 


Sharwell Shorthand School, 16 John St., Nutley, N.J. 





is shaggy and long; a very thin mous- 
tache, inky black, streaks his heavy up- 
per lip; his face, bulging and red, 
reases in a fishy smile. Through a pair 
of thick glasses peep furtive black eyes 
He rises to introduce the speakers or tne 
evening and, quite perceptibly, the audi- 
ence moves forward a little in its seats. 
His speech comes with a Yiddish accent, 
ngratiating, drippy. Very carefully 
e first speaker, he brings 
proper pitch; 
vells: “Ve don’t 
bomb A bomb 
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ir great leaders 

ke T sky led the Russian et 
fr e¢ m. s ur leader th 

mn und you V ea ne mone vat 

d a 

‘ ay Ss n A 

An great aj ause he sits 
the first speaker of the evening 

= Be Ss t = peg ns fr a rT irar 

Tollowed ¢ a a ard and é 
Russian Jew, a Trotsky agent direct 
from Petrogra And their poison seeps 
nt hundreds of souls. About 500 


speakers spread the propaganda in New 
York City alone; about 15,000 persons 
are active in the movement against our 


Government: there 1s no way yet of 


















earnir itude of the thousands 
w he a heticaiiy thinking ot 
revolt 

At first they used post their agents 

itside factories at hour when men 
went to work; on street corners 
the noon hour and then again when 

s work was done The 

nanded out tne a pan 
inc news sneets yorKers 


method was br 











he | ‘ 
rut Db CAV the 

of hou people } 
tne agitator isceptit 

¢ influer art _ 
now being us nd ar 
thir evat of New 
\ rk ( + \ rur thy igh strict where 

iny people who may be turned into 

Bolshevik converts At 7 ght the agents 
sneak their bundles of news sheets away 
from the “Underground Press” and be 


tween the hours of two a 
mornings le up and down in the “L” 
trains, throwing the propaganda out of 
the car windows to the streets below 





Where does the money come from to 
vities of the Bolsheviki 
in New York? There wes a rumor cur 
rent that Lenine and Trotsky diverted 
part of a vast sum of money which they 
confiscated from the nobility in Russia 
and sent it to the United States by way 
of South America for Bolsheviki propa- 
ganda. This is said to be without 
foundation. However, in a recent letter 
written by Trotsky to anarchists in 
Geneva, he urges his fri nade to co-oper 
ate with a Mme. Barbanoff, who he ex- 
plains is in Switzerland with several 
million dollars to carry on Bolshevik 
propaganda in France, Italy, England 
and the United States. It is reported 
that the Lenine-Trotsky régir 
propriated 
aganda. 


nance these act 












» has ap 
$8,000,000 monthly for prop 





Russia has sent us Bolsheviki agita- 
tors. These men went to the Argentine 
and then shipped as members of the crew 
on steamers bound for New York. Ir 
New York, while on shore leave, they of 

1, thus being t 
our country without pz 
Fast Side they were 
number of Bolsheviki New 
York got into the United States this wan 
1 worked 


course deserte 









upon the Russian Jews of 





Hobson’s 


Continue 


s Hard Start 


d fron page 13 


In the meantime, the con pan} ha 
bee n reorganized and the name cnangveda 
tu the Hamilton Blast Furnace Co. The 
iifficulties which threatened to swamp 
the venture at the start had thus been 
overcome one by one. They were not 
entirely out of the woods, of course, for 
times were very bad indeed and business 
hard to get. The work that fell on the 
shoulders of the Secretary-Treasurer 
was enormous, but his capacity was 





equal to the strain. 
1 hard worker. 
The company paid four per cent. divi- 
dends the first two years that he handled 
In 1899, when business conditions 
had become extremely bright again, 
the dividend was increased to eight per 
cent. 


He was, and still is, 


The Beginning of Amalgamations 


Ts year saw the first of the 
amalgamations which resulted fin 
ally in the present industrial colossus 


known as the Steel Company of Canada 


The Hamilton Blast Furnace Co. joined 
hands with the Ontario Rolling Mills 
Co. and the united concern took the name 
of the Hamilton Steel & Iron Co. Mr 


Hobson was made Secretary and As 


+ 
SST 





int General Manager, the General 

1ager being C. S. Wilcox who had 
een in charge of the Rolling Mills. The 
new company began to make steel, two 


15-ton furr aces heir fe erected for the 


purpose. The company has to-day, by 
the way, no fewer than 11 furnaces, 


yme of which have a capacity of 70 tons 
Under the new arrangement Mr. Hob 


yn’s interest ran most directly to the 


iles end of the business Competitior 
was very keen. The Pittsburgh con 
erns had pretty well monopolized the 
market, except for the business that 


went down East to the 
ind Steel Co. It 


sy work for 


Nova Scotia Iron 
not, therefore, 
firm to break in. 


was 


the new 


Bringing Home the Bacon 


"T°HERE is at no time a wide spread in 
the prices ¢ f stee] Quotations from 
various firms can be depended upon to 
in very closely together and, where 
there is competition for a big order, the 
‘lement of personality strongly 


: comes 


nto play. The new steel firm got its 
first big impetus through a large order 
ured from the C.P.R. in 1901 Mr 


liobson put the deal through personally 

It was known that the C.P.R. would 
place an order for the year’s supply of 
«angle bars. This big order: 
enough to get the firm away to a pros 
perous and busy year. The first step was 
tu make a number of angle bars to the 
pecifications and figure on the produc- 
tion cost. It was found that an attrac- 
tive price could be quoted so Mr. Hobson 
boarded the tran for Montreal! without a 
day's delay. The next day he saw Alex 
Henry, who was handling that branch of 
the purchasing for the C.P.R., and he 
took the return train for Hamilton that 
night with the order in his pocket. 

There was jubilation on his return, 
for Hamilton had been put on the steel 
map! 

The story of the building of the Steel 
Company of Canada is not the story of 
tobert Hobson, for a number of men 
figured in this enterprise as prominently 
as he did. It is interesting to trace his 
part, however. The amalgamation was 
effected in 1910 and he became General 
Manager and Vice-President, Mr. Wil- 

x being President. In 1916, the lat- 
ter was made Chairman of the Board, 
and Mr. Hobson was promoted to the 
Presidency. Under the leadership, 
the concern is showing rapid strides and 
t future that may be described as bound 
less lies before. An important develop 

ent has just been completed in the pur- 
chase of 1,600 acres in the coal fields of 
Pennsylvania to control and safeguard 
the fuel supply of the company 


was a big 


Landing the Record Order 


[’ ERY executive has an « special fond 
~ ness for some branch of the 
business and, as stated before, Mr. Hob 

n’s hobby is the sales department. He 
has always been a believer in the gospel 
if “getting out” for everyone from the 
President down and, whenever a 
opportunity for business arrives, he has 
ilways been only glad to clear off 


s desk and strike out on the trail. 


one 


reali 


too 


It was decided in 1915 to negotiate for 
in order of mammoth proportions with 
the Munitions Board. By building a 


new open-hearth plant it was reckoned 


that the company could produce 8.2 and 
9.2 shells for the War Office in large 
juantities. Mr. Hobson went down to 
Ottawa and proposed a contract for 


eight and a half million dollars! 
In doing this, he recognized that he 


MacLean’s 


was taking a tremendous chance. The 
successful carrying out of this huge 
contract would depend on the speedy 
building of the new open-hearth plant 
and the successful operation of it after 
it was built. In order to make sure that 
he plant could be built and equipped on 
ime he had secured options on ma- 
chinery and supplies in advance. These 
money and, had the deal fallen 
a heavy would have re- 
The greatest danger lay, how- 
the element of doubt which 
ecessarily existed as to the possibility 
f producing on time and _ profitably. 
Mr. Hobson was “taking a big chance.” 


cost 
through, loss 
sulted. 

ever, in 


Had he failed, his head would have been 
n the basket 
The deal went through although it 


ok a month to complete it 
tions Board was in the 


at the time, the 


The Muni- 
transition stage 
reorganization under 
Kiavelle not having been completed. 
Mr. Hobson dealt with Lord Rhondda 
Charles Hitchens and for various 
reasons these representatives of the War 
Office held off from signing. Mr. Hob. 
son practically Ottawa and on 
Pullman trains for 





and 


lived in 


the month. It was 
an anxious time for him because the 
options which he had placed for ma- 


chinery and supplies were continually 
lapsing and, with the machinery market 
on the rapid upgrade, each lapse meant 
an advance in price. Finally, however, 
the contract had been negotiated to a 
peint where it was satisfactory to the 
Iniperial representatives and the signa- 
tures were duly appended. The total was 
ight and one half millions! 

Then began a mad scramble to get the 
plant in shape to start. Many of the 
contracts were let within a few days of 
the signing of the order and within a 
week the work had begun. It was seven 
months before an actual start could be 
but this constituted a record in 
building a plant of this description. 

The initial order was successfully fill- 
ed within a year and repeats were se- 
cured up to the time of the signing of 
the armistice so that the company used 
for war purposes over one half million 
tons of steel. 


nade 


Unpreparedness in 1912 
( NE of the officials with whom he 
dealt at Ottawa told him on one 
ceeasion of a striking evidence of Bri- 
tain’s unpreparedness for war. They 
were discussing a certain size of shell 
which was being made in enormous 
quantities both in England and Canada 
at the time. 
“The firm I am connected with in a 
civil capacity,” said this official,” has an 
order this year for 750,000 of these 


shells. Of course, there are lots of other 
orders placed as well. How many shells 
of that size do you suppose the War 
Office ordered in 1913? Exactly six 


hundred!” 


In the Staff Lies Success 

ME. HOBSON believes that much of 
‘ the success of the Steel Company of 
Canada can be traced to the fact that the 
staff has been very carefully built up 
and maintained. It is a well-established 
truth that most men who have scored 
outstanding successes have achieved 
their results because of their ability to 
pick men to work with them. An 
organization cannot be a one-man con- 
cern. In the rush and hurly-burly cf 
modern business, a carefully organized 
staff without ary weak links is an abso- 
lute necessity. 

Recognizing this, the Steel Company 
have always paid close attention to the 
matter of maintaining a strong person- 
nel in all departments. In the operating 
branches of the business, the heads have 
almost without exception been with the 
company or with one of its component 
parts for from ten to fifteen years. 

Three of the qualities which their men 
must show to ahead are, loyalty, 
: itv for hard work and powers of 
observation. The first two go without 
saying. After all, a man does not get 
far anywhere unless he is prepared to 
work hard and with the utmost loyalty. 
On the third score, Mr. Hobson lays spe- 
cial stress. He believes that the man 
who possesses the power to observe and 
to put into application what be learns in 
that way cannot be kept down. 
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CLEAN—yes and 


disinfected too! 


Everyone likes bed-linen 


blankets. etc., to be super 


clean-- immaculately fresh 


The best of all soaps to use 
is Lifebuoy—it actually dis 


infects as it cleanses 


LIFEBUOY 
HEALTH SOAP 


The carbolt 
odour in Life 
buoy isa sign of 
tts protective 
qualitses--quackly 
vanishing aftor 
use 
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Millions Use This Pen 
f 
O48 The 


Esterbrook 


FALCON 
Pen 


® RESTERBROOK & (2S) 





The endorsement of 
millions of users is evi- 
| dence that this pen 


the demand 
smooth, 


pen, 


satisfied 
for a 
writing 


easy 
Users of 
| the famous 048 Ester 
brook Pen are found in 
\ every trade and every 
State 
This overwhelming pop- 
ularity is the result of 
uniform performance 


and pen excellence. 

It is safe to follow the 
| judgment of millions. 
Send 15c for a sample 
| dozen Esterbrook Pens, 

including this famous 

O48. 


Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


16-70 Cooper’ St., Camden, N.J. 


The Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


Canadian Agents. 
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The Happy Economy 
of S-W VARNISH STAIN 


URNITURE which has grown shabby can be 
restored to newness overnight, at the small 

cost of a can of S-W Varnish Stain. 
range of colors enables you to match any hard- 


Be sure you use SHERWIN-WILLIAMS V ARNISH 
This is important, not only because it 
will insure you the handsomest possible finish, 
but because S-W VARNISH STAINS preserve 
the woodwork, a most important consideration in 
these days when everything seems to cost so 


Certainly it is an economy to use any of the full 
range of S-W VARNISH STAINS, and a happy 
economy, too, when you consider how cherished 
articles of household furniture 
freshness under your hand! 

Remember also, the clear S-W Varnishes— 
MAR-NOT for Floors; SCAR-NOT for varnishing 
Furniture and Woodwork; REXPAR for 
outdoor woodwork. 

Read the booklet ‘‘The A. B.C. of 


Home Painting’’ 
Look around forthe nearest $S-W Agent. 
THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., 


—Q Right Quality Product for Everu Surnose ||| | aii) 
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Sent free upon request. 


OF CANADA, LIMITED, 
897 Centre Street, 
Montreal, Que. 
410 Sutherland Ave., 
V'innipeg, Man. 
PAINT, CULOR AND 
VARNISH MAKERS. 
LINSEED O/L CRUSHERS. 
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made in Canada, d« i 
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DOMINION BATTERY CON PASY LIMITED 
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The Family Cano 
Paddling is a most pleasant summer pastime. 
the old and the young. 


It delights 


CHESTNUT 


veryone. They 


CANOES 


the ideal canoes for e for comfort, 


strength, and durability. 


The rib work and ning are made of toughest New Brunswick c« 





The whole bod) vvered With a Seamless sheet of spe alily-wover 
anva treated with a very efficient wate ofir I it \ 
Chestnut Canoe is leak-proof and safe 

Vhe Chestnut Pleasure, Sponson, and Cruiser Canoe ! 


es for any kind of juati port or pastime 


THE CHESTNUT CANOE CO., LTD. 


Box 475, Fredericton, N.B. 
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Will not better the record of the Holy the League With an international con- 
Vetlanes It is deubtful whether tl ( er the flow of raw material 
emy would aspit on I i ) frontie) the League would re 
meeived on this mode f he re ruit every vilized State in its ranks 
ns outside {may be a eat ae With the power to stop this flow, it would 
eS _ } not be nave a sanction at its command whict 
League of Peace every State ist dread.” 
Undoubtedly, Mr. Brailsford concedes, We shal! be slow to learn the lessor 
World-Leagut nust prepare ts coer f history Mr. Brailsford contends. un 
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for individual ! ! symbo i ¢ ital, and a socia! focus 
m which would monopolize the mate? Men will always love ‘the little platoon’ 
of industry for one Power or one’ to which they belong. It is the function / > 
ip of Powe would make a cause for of education to teach them that a ‘divine : F : @ F ie / \ 
ire war, which would enlist the work tactic of history’ has bidden this platoon or toret / | \ | J 
no ] than the capitalist In this to keep its set place and perform its } { ’ 
ngle expedient we probably have the yrrdered evolutions in a great army of and bat l ' 
the creatior aintenance of ymrades.’ \ 
CFE FAIRBANK company) 
‘ , . : _ ala { MivEo 
How Ladybugs Save Orchards ines 
TEC | 


( p yg On // P? , How important these sketch-maps are 
Rare iD may be judged from the fact that ir 

, December and January, when the bug 

hunters do their collecting, the hig 
































"I-HE California ladvbu » tie = nountains are likely to be covered by 
| 2 snow to f al feet. 
racious and the t cal - It is aff digging, and 
buy ever heard of. How these ttle there must be no ‘uncertainty as to 
es are emplov 2s soldiers to de where the insect colonies are to be found. 
\ the arches : edie. Catiace af At best it is hard work, with much ex 
4 ss posure to bad weather and severe cold 
ifort s told by Rene Bache in the ‘pp, vuug-hunters are equipped like 
i 1 il jUIp} 11K 
‘ York Sunday Ame m, and the Arctic explorers—for the ladybugs are 
one f st emarkable to be found only at high elevations 
, eer } icine: one i them they carry sacks in which 
' » pack the nsects In the mouth of 
" each sack is a sieve with wire-net bot 
ri ug re shipp t rts of tor The Royal N College the purty : 
aut The fa is Lmp il Valley collecting the insects nplete educ n Na Scier 
ere reat are ire ae ted to the pt n he way of dried leaves Gra wits —_ " to ente je ims hen ( e a Service 
uv f the finest nta ipes il i Most of . * d . . , * +} Na : ie e, 
vou De O ed to ¢ it of that t gathered izh grou Applied Scie ur accepted a lif 
: aa hee + the a in one anaie anni ( Te : 
ts ther, one rt . a ecu ; . J 7 —- at abilit 
Where do thev a ( e fre ? t ny l may be ne! e i _ R t j Sole ; Er M ‘pee } 
The e collected during the winter ei as by dropping N tion, History and M I ' f enera | 
the intair Trained bug-hunters them int he other cna ee ee ee i 
‘ thering l ate utun the isses n hundred er f the Na Se e, Ott 7 ' 
beetles depart from the alley t ul of ybugs in a is a fair Pe ' ecticr e dé ' 1 { 
ip into the high Sierr vhere the ollection for the men 1e bugs are Halifax @ E N t t Esquimalt | 
e in swarms about the roots of ulky for their weight and forty pounds . 1. DESBARAT | 
nt oosing by preference in é nuch asa man cancarry. For Deputy M ‘ f the Naval Service i 
pes along the banks of streams I'he the bug-hunters a camp is maintained in Unaut} t ‘ ement wi pai 
e due about the first of November. e mountains 4 weekly train of mules Ott a, Be iary } 
iz-hunter sre then bu They ys supplies and carries the bugs to } 
mb the mountair ! hunt for the iite an elaborate establishment where 
es they ’ eaned rhe contents of the 
Dut they do not disturb the yonies i sare emptied upon long tables bril HALIFAX T. JOHN'S, NFLD SHERBROOK!I T. JOHN, N.B SYDNEY 


ch poe wae ae Sam. haves hey eee SS cee oe ie F. B. Mc auppy & COMPANY 








e there are but a few in each asset t and, tl freed from debris, are 134 ST. JAMES S om I MONTREAL, CANADA 
sd Wao ir ate stnaelinint thes Iinseakes teen ntured and resacked It remains ” wen i Enid 
bn) ‘ , nice 4 t the } ‘ Wi ic} fot . 
ketch-maps :t will make eas ( \ count them by a device which lealers in Investment Securities Stocks Carried on Margin 
ae ae Y ig ‘a : oses just 330,000, being a box with lear we ie fi oe : X York. Main 7140. 7141. 7142 
rd les of wire to affore ill ce 
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: Oh Boy! : 
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2) ae | S 
>) The owner of an Overland owns all out of doors. <> 
SS To him even more important than where he drives (oe 
aI is how he rides. In his Model 90 he goes in comfort, as 
= and with an enjoyment possible only because of the ‘> 
o> high quality and fine appearance of his car. He | ‘2 
>: . ae 2 
| probably was first attracted to it by the praise of = 
os. owners. Now he makes new friends for Overland a 
> by his own enthusiasm over the exceptional economy > 
= and the faithful performance of his car. This kind = 
o of appreciation among the thousands of Overland & 
> owners 1s a safer buying guide for you than specif- |} >) 
Hh cations. It explains why so many people are buying = 
= Model 90 righ | | | = 
| lode night now. > 
> is 
| WILLYS-OVERLAND, LIMITED } 
S Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Wagons > 
> Head Office and Works, West Toronto, Ontarir <> 
> Branches: Montreal, Winnipeg, and Regina D> 
oo Mo °%0 Touring, $1360; Model 85-4 Touring, $1495, Model 88-4 Touring, $2575; Willys Six, $2425; f.0.b. West Toronto @ 
<= | ‘<> 
ry crawraceete es — > 
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| want you to use this Talcum and Face Powder: thi: 
Cre am and Toilet Water the other delightf il M A\ 


ay ee ey ee ee 
Tal Face Powder « Toilet Water products. | want you to use them because | hav: 


2 , ; m 
Perfume Sachet- Cream - Rouge» Soap 


de them for you—and in the making has gone my 





\ 
skill, my enthusiasm, all the lore of my art. | suppose 
nd 15e to Vivaudou, 344 St. Paul St. West. \ 5 | sie iis 
treal, for a gencrous sample of Mavis Extract that is why you who have used them have called them 
Lymans, | /, Montrea McLean, Benn & Nelson 
Limited, Mont ca 
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Let the kiddies buy 
Chiclets---often. You'll 
find the youngsters 
merrier and_ healthier 
for having this dainty, 
candy-coated gum with 
its sharp, tempting pep- 
permint flavor. You'll 
enjoy a Chiclet now 


and then, yourseltf---try 
it and see. 


MADE IN CANADA 


an Adams product, particularly prepared 
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y/ Social 
Occasions 


There is no social occasion on 
which Patterson’s dainty, delicious 
chocolates cannot be served wth 


perfect taste and due appreciation. | 


Their quality and delightful flavors 


make them rare treats at any time. 







Choose Patterson’s—they are 
splendid food and may 
be eaten with relish 


and benefit by all. 


| A Real 
Treat at 
avy time 


Us; _ fhhiter of Good Taste 


—_ 
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VERY woman 

knows how soft, 

silky and lustrous an 
ostrich plume is. 


The quality of Mer- 

cury Hosiery has been 

likened to that of an 
ostiich plume. 


The yarns used are soft 
and silky to the touch. 
They have a lustre and 
beauty that denotes their 
excellence. 





More than that, Mer- 
cury Seamless Fashioned 
Hosiery for women is 
knitted, not stretched, 
into shape. The new nar- 
row ankle, the shapely, 
full fashioned calf and 
the extra wide roomy top 
are permanent features that 
will last as long as you wear 
the hose. 


All fashionable shades and 
materials. 


(ery) 


nll 


and Underwear, for men, women and 
children are sure to satisfy. 


















My: 


MERCURY MILLS, LIMITED 
HAMILTON, CANADA 























CUNARD 
ANCHOR 


NEW YORK- LIVERPOOL 
AQUITANIA ORDUNA 
CARONIA CARMANIA 
NEW YORK- SOUTHAMPTON 


MAURETANIA 





TITIITILITITIC LIP 


Pte tg toning ON APPLICATION 
24 STATE STREET. NEW VOR 
- BRANCHES ANO AGENCIES 





Big 953 Rai se Rabb is for Us 


Re elgia 
ck 











rained fro “ Bure fired Stoc Kk 


Barber-Ellis, 


TRENCH Onna: 


JOUR correspondence on 
French Organdie Station- 
ery, will convey an impression 


of exclusiveness. 


Ask your Stationer for it. 





eats 








& Pr reduce Co. : — 
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ProtectYour Children’s 
Tender, Growing Feet 


Their shoes should be properly 
constructed in every detail. Grow- 
ing bones are soft and pliabie. Ill- 
fitting shoes will cause cramped, 
bent. aching toes, weakened ankle 
and heel tendons, fallen arches and 
serious ma/formations 


Make sure that their feet are grow- 
ing as nature intended--in shoes 
especially designed for boys and 
girls from 3 to 14 years of age— 
shoes which support ankles, heels, 
and give freedom of growth to 
toes. See that vour children wear 








Made to conform with the shape 
of a healthy foot. Chums’ protect 
growing feet. Being welted, there 
are no nails.. The stitching is on 
the outside ridge of the sole 1t 


annot touch the foot 











The sole of Chums’ can be bent 





lowbie-—with ease It gives with 
the foot—the muscles ful) 

lay—there is no restraint any- 
where, and vet there is absolut 


support and protection. being m 





} for vigorou hidr 


shoe is extremei\ jurat 


Chums is the very shee for YOUR chil- 


dren. Drep us 2 pustal today, asking for 
the mame of the nearest dealer selling the 
Chums’ Shee We will give vou ful! par- 


tieulars by return mail 
charles A rls RENS 


“A limited 
KITCHENER, ONT. 
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ringing Home the War Brides 


By JEAN S. ROBSON 


Chairman Women's Advisory Committee of Repatriation a: Empioyme 


\ jos Canada began to demobilize 

nd repatriate her citizen army of 
siaet 300,000 men who were overseas, 
when the armistice came, she found she 
nad another army to attend to—one of 
60,000 women and children. If you re- 
member in the first year of the war when 
we all thought peace was only a matter 
of a few months away, many families 
of Old Country men who had enlisted 
in the Canadian reeg were encourage: 
and in some few cases assisted to return 
to their own peogle in Great Britair 
Many others, some of them our first war 
brides, followed their husbands across 
the sea in order to be near them in the 
none too frequent leave. Nobody ap- 
perently was paying much attention to 
nis rapidly increasing colony of Car 
adian women until the food situatio 
became acute and then it was suggested 
that some at least of the 35,000 women 
and children 
turned to 


and over 











then 1 . land he “; - . 3 
then in England be re Soldiers’ families just off the boat being entertained by women of St. John 


ia as quickly as possible 





22,000 of this number landed 
































at Halifax between April 1916 and hips available there has been little time It ist as if i 

November 1918 f repairs between voyages The ma he to meet you 
With the signing of the armistice and ority of experienced stewardesses had ild be writte 

the subsequent focussing of public at gone into war-work and were not yet ted Cross Nurse ‘ 

u L ‘ a MSSitlis A u ii € = . — : . . . 
tention oY After-War problems. the iva ble On this side the railways re ompany each trair One nurse leat 
bringing hon f th 1ining 13,000 t ed S tage of 1 gr STOC al ! t I fa fw 

ig ning ’ \ ? ~ 2 : i : 
t a time whe 1 ret of the troops + < < = tne Wa 4 ¢ ' so mu ' ss 

inde ble yping made mnipresent “flu adding to the g t irnea t 

n i ping mad und 

ult but not too serious situatior : f The s ‘ 1 evel ; sn : a 

_— nts ats ere er ste, ] < 
ym Overseas De ne ; : f uae 
about this time ar y G ment wo! eg fiex sizes nrtes sega. etween Monti 
tof 13.000, the nun service—part t Canadas Inpayadk nd Wir Hard yat t rie 
like 50.000, as for t to her fighting mer but ! rn ¢ Dabdies ee 
Te R n ¢ tee M 
( Winnipeg, R ( 
¢ \ j 
1 t ! W e ser ea 
S rn from the Imn 
s cla t r r how 
t nee ‘ ’ it 
4 , f ’ + oon + 
mal r i r thy ig + 
tow Where ( ‘ 
¢ the Patriot By < 
et nt ‘ j } u ¢ ‘ \ 
¢ 
" BR sn’t n th e tha 
. ) ttent re It s 
ver Er d t the Cana n I 
¢ airy Depot Baxt th Ca 
Y.W.C.A peep “naan de eae age 
atorwe ¢ Liver o] ¢ vome are 
n é ‘ we a l of 
| iorrat y Der irtmer ink 
& wae eS rv. Great was the 
‘ ¢ the = when « § 
“ul nee t of he tw 
\ t Cor iY ¢ truet 
r t ¢ t } tr 
} npeare After , - 
+} ) far is it . 
ne frantic Y.W.C.A. worker ir 
! i i i The 





Getting their first impressions of a promised land. ada 





‘ V oO 
(dr tine ty ‘ ‘ y 
ird there iy ea for the 
hers ar 1 buns fi the 
t ? 8) ‘ ‘ inother 
womar ficia f Immigration De 
partment t ve ! ecessar n 
nforn on 
M: any run i e spread as to the 
lesirability or undesirability of Car 
*s war brides and there have been 
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stories such as one 
) fi brides waiting in 
Halifax or St. John for recalcitrant 














Can: n husband . few men have 

brought} wholly unnecessary 

econd wives, but only a few. Undoubt 

vy there have been some undesirables 

these have been a very small per 

ntage—thers iy have been some un- 

esirables among the men who went 

ver Rash statements have been made 

by casual observers. It it everyone 

VNnO Cal look smiling and attractive 

ifter a seven days’ trip’across the water 

winter weather. Your heart aches 

for some Canadian mothers when you 
| see the type of some of the daughters 


QUEEN QUALI ry in-law and it aches again for some fine 
PICKLES fibred English girl caught by the ro 










le sca se ince of a Canadian uniform or the ex 
i 2 epared wit pected thrill of life in a new country ' 
grade spices, PL Carte te But by far the great majority are fine, pour water Over Soe eine 
j : olvet acs 
j aa gr Queer healthy women, many of them with bor sugar bas wae five minutes ep 
- } } wate “s < ines 
i nang ow es nie babies in their arms. in oO ae wed from canne oe m 
ptionally f ‘ juice OF ce and strat ed pi 
INTVUERS or . . . and lemon juice on nad cann ; 
| l NIVERSAL SAL iq E \ THILE the train for W Innipeg and ture bee ag rey inch cube 4 me 
. te cut in one col — 
| Taylor & Pringle ( ta a the Coast was being made up at M be old. first d vet vith pit 
, Or _ io ic Montreal] one night, one of the workers iy chill thoroughly: canned 
‘ wen Sound, Ont 4 snd ch 3 Any wb ates 
- t - got into conversation with a very at apple cubes “lhe of the pineart 
Ma {f Sa “ ° ¢ np . ior 
( P \ ‘g tractive young English gir] who looked may b y « Home ¢ mpanror 
J " 





lonely and discouraged at the prospect 
of a further journey. In the course of 











Learn Nursing the conversation she said she was nine- 
Right at Home teen vears old. had been married sixteen ; a 
r t need te nonths to an American who had enlisted ‘s 
nd in the Canadian army and was not yet a, fe > 
: lemobilized, had never been out of y, A 
Surrey before and was traveling alone 3 y, 3. FIOX ih 
S - A . 
tv a brother-in-law in Vancouver. She 
he Imitted he ; “Ne had vey 
- F c Y rat i that — gy nae be n . Whenever a recipe calls for gelatine it means Knox Spd ing Gelstin Read jthe recipes 
D es you pretty trying, but in the next breath in all the leading publications and nots the ever increasing call for “gelatine.” Its use is unlimited 


lest we think she was complainins 


prod ; yy “But mind you, m) man’s worth it 
cua, nd He’s got the Mi litary Medal.” 


Royal College of Science Dept. 40, Toronto, Ontarie . You couldn't Ip ‘be ing interested in SPARKLING ' 






































hath the s d looking > aaa son with such a de ee GELATINE 
ded English accent who was starting 
W i h W off alone to a little French-Canadian i ‘eat ‘ t ° Seat be one : milk, one 6 rr pale ana! 
rite the Words for a Song | town in Quebec. Oh yes, she said, her lk ciate Juice! in odo ble tote, air conatant. i the soa Soe 
We write music and guarantee pyblisher's acceptance. ni and Wa still in France and she 20 kc guy deans me 7 ‘ 
ae ; 1 that they didn’t ail This recipe makes over a pint mold or seven to eight 
| Submit peems en patriotism, love or any subject quite u rstood lé they didnt spear individual servings and uses enly one-quarter of 
4 } . enarel un o 
| CHESTER N c Y ir this. little v age. He naily prepare a@ box of Knox Sparkling Gelatine Including pure lemon 
c ; lw snoke a If _ ' flavorfor quick use 
| ‘ AUSIC CO. ! If o7 : pt ke a little, but j ne —_ Of course, you must have the (rue gelatine and that means ; amete - 
920 So. Michigan Ave Room 304, Chicago . : * — Knox---the “4 to | hoy = One table-spoonful will make fh 
of the questions c N x a dessert or salad ample for six people 
weomers to Canada K 10 Write for the Knox Knowledge Books Dainty Desserts” } KNOX 
Fe. als at the ports, are ie SPARKUNG 1 od I = They are free, if you give your 
25 oF ALL FAL ACE 0) Idiers’ families ill ne > ; grocer's name and address : 
ES. ae 2 hw tome a a CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO,, Ine. 3 
>") a8 made by Deft Hands Across the Sea” to be Giles in. Enove is cecnss JELATINE. ES ES Ee ee, 
A misunderstanding ove! this. a a Ly 
If You Love woman belligerently announced to “ . P me . ¥ 


agent at St. Johr as. she refused t: 


Beautiful Things answer his questions: “I’m no immi ———— . ies 


crant, my man fought for this country. r ) 
The Shine That Lasts 


Another woman returning with her 
family of little children apropos of the 

The Whittemore line serves a double pur- 

pose, Viz., that of a 


<ame circumstance said: “I was an im 
migrant when I came out here twelve 

polish and leather 
preservative, 


, vears ago. but we own a farm in 

anead. . ewan and my man went with 
| Delightfully dainty : ee ee ae ee a ’ 
th > autiful Bend the First Contingent helieve me, I’m 
are we ee no immigrant now, I belong here.” Ex BOSTONIAN 
CREAM 
is the ideal cleaner 
for kid and calf 





Women who delight 
in beautiful needlework 
will find our catalogue 
rich in suggestions tor 

| the sewing months just 





Saskatch 





Made Laces featured in agar agente lig! ee A 
our free catalogue. The p: } | 1 
wonderful patterns are 
the handiwork of Irish, 









MAKES DIRTY 
CANVAS SHOES 


ind the threatened storn blew over. 


after three 








“When the 
























“ ° \ rs 8 \ i t i 
French and Italian wo- p a ed Halifax and I got the CLEANSWHITE leather. Put upin 
men, whose deft fingers os seg ee fe! Brown, Gra 
| ° first s'ght anaca again, jus elt I tA 7 stay, 
| have contributed ex a Tt was like coming to look at POULIRY FENCE artomapd | Whie infec 
quisite Lace fashioned : ’ DO eta lad It was min I ‘ ALSO CLEANS colors. Try our 
from a specially pre i house vou had yu was min The Cansdian termere and ourselves have been ALL ARTICLES MADE “4 
or . . : ain far it ” riends for more than eight years. Our biisiness . » 7 
yared thread They tub ad paid for . . relations have been ve ry intimate and profitable ll ECANVAS NOBBY BROWN 
| pz a Canada has little to fear and much to both wavs tothe farmer and to us. We have pL TEMORE Heo PASTE POLISH 
i beautifully; outwear ak ae given full measure of eervice—real fence value ee eee 
| iu le . ae gain from either me or women return- That means repeat « e a Sarnia fence es : 
machine made - are ne with suct sense of citizen-owner customer, always a Sarnia fen customer That for brown shoes and 
j x , Z most oie 1m Cape ially trae try fence ou " % . 
a ship cet real fence vs id trong, sith PEERLESS OXBLOOD PASTE for red shoes. 
economical. sllextra profitselim you deal direct pais ‘ 
Equally attractive are ith us on our Factory to Farm one profit plan QUICK WHITE Liquid Canvas Dressing. 


} the Negligees of lovely THE JOY OF BIRD-NESTING ALBO White Cake Canvas Dressing 















































individuality in Crepes, YIRD'S-NESTING is the best of all LT EDGE SELF SHINING Dressing. 
Silks, and DALL > > , 2 Buy no Poultry fence any part of which is made . 
REAL HAND MADE out or sports bar none, that is of light wire, ‘The life of the fence will only be Your shoes will hold their shine a 
| A, } ree nests for the pleasure of seeing the life of the ligh wire. A chain is no surprisingly long time if you use 
LACE, which we make au ni oad a ae | The stronger than ite weakest link. The Sarnia knot 
‘ +} ind leaving them unmolested. 1e in fact all parte our fence are made of the 
for those women w ho : ; eae | ¢ = 1 } 1 1 f i ] same eine rt We gearantes th Sarnia fe nee Aitte more. K) Shoe Polishes 
c ¢ { thr ( ' den treasure ne iure OT ad- to be made from Government guage, high erade 
i prefer the finished nture. the joy of escape from indoor wire that stands the acid test, und tobe the most 
i garment. entu * ’ Hy . = & porrectly woven Poultry fence on the market | + If he cannot supply you, write us 
} : s ‘ , duys hese are par of it rry it Vestern C aneda eupplied fra om Winnipea. Get 
Tf vou f . ¢ ¢ alt oe avy or before sunrise some our low price list and fescript ive literature be west raeens SROs. CORP. 
jhieee t ' of a ti TS SUTIN | fore y y Fe ess nesrest office BOSTON, MASS S 
ol wee ' , Tune moerning; vou will find that it has THE SARNIA FENCE CO., Limited J 
Mav we? lfar t , nd motoring backed into Winnipeg, Manitobs Sarnia, Ontario 
: he mz ¢ a 
| very s corner of the map LEARN PIANO 
J | now a woman seventy-two years 
FREE one OGUE ; ’ tg oe ws This Interesting Free Book 
ALL REAI LACE co ‘ wi ok » bird’s-nesting in orde 
Chins le eet to help forget 2 great sorrow. While Psi ‘EE sr Piao or organ at qu quarter 
Vanco. ver ‘ he contemporaries are Seales their Btrane expert * worth a dozen othe 
Gentleme You ry send ar lives away 1h caps and easy chairs. she Me s Incheliooanh off ienemen te 
ree catalogt tant modern in ement ‘ F “hrings 
, _ s afield in sorts of weather, and she fant modern improver aa : vr oyatory otedy Forfcher” your 
Name sees more birds and finds more nests in or expeveunaed pagers mt sed by great artis 
strated. All f o ranted. Wett 
ldres a vear than the average woman meets py ii music free. iploma gran e e today for 
dress ee Quinn Conservatory, Studio DS Social Union Bidg 
= na life time. Boston, Mass 
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THE CECI LIAN 
CONCERTPHONE 


“THE CHOIR INVISIBLE” 


If you love music you'll be 
fascinated with the remark- 
ably clear, sweet, natural 
tone of the Cecilian Concert- 
phone. 





We 


— 


PiTtEEL EL 


Choose any record you may de- 
sire regardless of make and the 
concertphone will play it, bring. 


ing out its finest tonal qualities 


Middl 


1 
i 


LEE 


THERE ARE NO CONNECTIONS 

OR ATTACHMENTS TO CHANGE 

WHEN PLAYING THE DIFFERENT 
: RECORDS 


HEGEL 


HA 
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W rite for Illustrated Booklet with 


Prices and Terms. 


The Cecilian Company, Limited 


247 Yonge Street, T 
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“ Morr’s 


| Chocolates 


| I’m so glad you came 





treat for you. Moir’s Chocolates— 
my favorites. There’s nothing quite so 
delicious or just like Moir’s in flavor. 


Moir’s Limited, Halifax 
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Building Hominessin YourHome 


By ETHEL \ 





A bungalow typical of the modern tendency in 


friendly-looking 


_ word “home” usually conjures 
up a house in the country with 


trees and wide grassy spaces and fires 





nd sunlig it inside, with walls built 
solid 1 to stand any weather 


li me S 
has always lived in an apartment, but 
vho, contemplating the needs of a 
crowing family. looks forward to the 
cay when he will be commuting to 





to the city-dweller vho 





bungalow somewhere out along a car 
line; to the man who thinks he must 
live close to his work n an office 
biock, and vays- extortionately, it 
seems, for living in other men’s 
houses; or to the young man n 
small town where building lots” are 
not sold DN the square foot, vho 8 
saving against the day when he | 
i house of his own 
Perhaps this is why the new homes 
roing ip to-da ia k he stiff stilted 
formality t ffort at sp tha 
characterized t houses built in the 
years hen houses were ot ken so 
ous! It may be,.too, why mer 
women are beginning to consider 
the building of a home as one of the 
real opportunities of a life-time, 


miece of fine, creative work, why the 
ere taking the initiative to express 


ir their own houses their ideals of 
what a home should be And because 

home was primarily intended for 
shelter and for the privacy of family 


life, the big, in posing nouses are D¢ 
ing replaced by simple, hospitable, old 
colonials and snug, livable bungalows 


with a meaning in every detail 


inzalow shown here is typical 
fF the modern tendency in home-build 
ing; it is simple and dignified, wit} 
an individual quaintness in its. old 


ishioned dormers and porches, and 
from its sun-rooms and many grouped 
windows it fairly radiates cheerful 
ness 

The same atmosphers pervades thi 
nterior. The front 
little old-fashioned portico opens into 
a hall, and at the right of the hal! is 

coor to. the living-room. This is 
the largest and one of the pleasant 
est rooms of the house. Along on one 


ide is a group of three wide windows, 


door under its 





iirectly opposite a broad fire-place 
The first homes were built around the 
ight and warmth of open fires, and 


+} 


modern builder has the same _ ideal 


when he puts a fireplace in his house, 


‘ 


ecause he knows that an open tire cai 


a 
TN 














the outse 


ey were virtually altars for the 
protection of something sacred the 
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in attractive arrangement of alcoves, grouned windows and built-in window seat 
£ 
wm. If it is especiaily desired to have Living the space in the corners, where 
i pantry; the door between the kitch the roof is low, to clothes closets, we : ; 
en and living-room could be Pa ip have four gceod-sized bedrooms and a 
ind the end of the kitchen, ing in bathroom. The position of the bath- 
the cellar door. partitioned of for a room over the kitchen provides that 
antry. With a dumb-waiter and a_ the plumbing of the bathroom. kitch- 
good amount of cupboard room, how cn sink and lavatory may have a bn 
ever, a pantry scarcely seems neces irect connection with the one soil 
gary The kitchen sink should have yipe i 
some attention It has a short shelf \ feature which must not be over- s dahon 
or drainboard at the right for stack coked in a home built with every con- 4 \ 4 
ng dishes, and a ‘long drainboard at sideration for the permanent good of 
the left, with a cupboard above it. A the family, is the sleeping porck. Most 
drainboard should always be at the people appreciate the beuefits of out- ») ITAT 
left of the sink for a right-handed- coor sleeping, especially for a delicate é () 
erson This arrangement makes it ild, or a person recovering from an ‘ 
vossible to wash, dry, and put away illness, or one who works indoors all 
the dishes without moving two steps cay Whether the house has a place / raz 
Any upstairs under a bungalow provided for out-door sleeping is likely BY APPOINTMENT 
roof, or the upstairs in any one-and-a to mean the difference hebeen these HE Goldsmiths Jewellers to His 
alf storey building is always a little benefits and the lack of them. For Silversmiths Compahys Majesty King George V. 
roken up by the low head-room, the house built to be a real home is makers of the 
vhere the roof comes down to the planned with forethought to the Parl ¥ A f 
eaves. If this house it will be noticed health of the family, as well as their | arliamentary lace for the 
that the wide dormer in the roof, both convenience and comfort and appre- House of Commons off t Recent 
it the front and the back, overcomes ciation of beauty and fitness in home | Dominion of Canada-4 Presentations. 


a 
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this trouble to a great extent By architecture Solid Silver Gilt 
Mace to 

The House of 

Commons of the 

Dominion of 

Canada 


designed and executed 
of the commemorativé 


to, or by, important 


A Living Memorial 1 Bg 


rhe Goldsmiths an 
By DR. L. EMMETTYHOLT smiths Company an 


Gold Caskets tc 

Rt. Hon David 
ver- Lioyd George 

Rt. Hon. Sir E. P 
Morris, K.C.MG., 





for producing ticles K.C., Newfound: 
“HERE is a demand for some great approximately one out of three of our which are of ighest land 
National Memorial to commemorate young men, in the best years of their quality combit fine ‘= Re. 
ae } ac 2e1ra lle “4 : — = . ‘ “oy 
the lives of the boys who went to fight manhood, wa physic ally unfit to bear workmanship. South Africa 
for democracy, but who will never come 2™Ms. The physical defects which in- ut Rt. Hon. W. F 
hack. The memorial which we suggest capacitated these men for active service The Company Send smaaety, Now See, 
for these men is not of brick and stone 4re SO common that we have been accus illustrations “ul . — 
nG mortar, but of flesh and blood and temed to pass them by as of no account. petyngeriien o_o Rt. fen, W. M 
TG i out i a Tien ad deal “hay Rive Recetggne Mc anggge ay of specimen Fsentation Hughes, Australia 
pirit—a living memorial. It is one be Dad teeth, the Harrow chests, ce Admiral Sir David! 
spl ) ai t } 2 oe > " . nates Admiral Sir Davidi 
thing which can not be weighed avd fective vision, fallen arches, and gen- pieces on requ or special Rants 
neasured, because it is boundless, be eral lack of physical development which designs and e tes can be - j H 
neas > é ! parm . i OM . = ein “ Swords of Honour 
‘use it is composed of millions upon ievented these men from doing a man’s prepared, wh esired, free ‘to 
work in the war had also prevented 


million livec of little ‘hildren 

lions of lives of little child - sett them from attaining their normal effici- 
ency in time of peace. The amazing 
thing about the draft revelations, the 
thing at once incriminating and reas- 
suring, was that most of the physical Phe Goldsmiths 


Field Marshal Sir 
Douglas Haig 


, . of charge. 
oung lives that will be fuller, and 
ind more joyous and wholesome than aay Fagg me — 
\ sf } 1 . j on. Viscoun 
they would have beer had we ne t sua French of Ypres 
enly been awakened through the wat PRT Senennh tte 

















to their precious quality We propose ae  ebesacligyerats ‘ie 5: image in iatent Edmund H H 
\ jefects *h disqualifie > mi ws B lent 
i great Child Health movement, which “ fects which disqualified one 7 out Street, Oxf or elsewhere — in Allenby 
hall set a new standard of health for of three from active service had been London only ress, 112. REGENT , eci 
shal! set ¢ e standard of hea ' . " 1 : ’ ’ . Sale odel of the 
oe ‘ hildrer What more fitting wly developing from childhood, and STREET, BONDON Ww ~ me ee oe 
merican childre hi ) 1ttine tig, pe Co To : on Duh o 
nemorial could there, be for our heroes that they were capable of either pre-) J] © «e+. een s ailiy ‘Meltiines 
f ; th t ” hais aths they should ntion or correction ‘ 
than la Vv 1 ths they shou a : 
ift into health Petr ess ives that Why, then. were they not prevente: 
vould otherwi be stunted”? r corrected? These physically deficient 
The same p tr otism which sent men men were on school children of yes ’ 
t lie for a de mocri atic ideal is to-day toraay What was wrong with the 
i ~mandineg that cl en be given an op chools of yesteré rs that without a f 
rtunit¥ to live out that idea thought they turnes d back upon the state THE 
0 of the nek amend brought vs totally lacking in the fundamenta 
ne 0 tne ert , le ae ‘ Vi. . ‘ Si q WV v a 
yme to us bv the ‘vai that health, Knowledge of ow to live—of how to iv (‘S 4 "BK 3 \ 1, 
E » eondition f modern life. is not. treat their bodies so as to keep them T D 4 ‘ sil as prep 
inde conadlti . t ‘ ° ‘i , HY 1 j Se 
a Sn a hicl il! take care of itself strong and vigorous and fit for the ‘ pora 
i thing which w an ‘ et cies all enue? @ wc ; y ancel! Fst3 {75 
The child bred under conditions of cl sULICS Ss EEEWEE s : : ae 
lied on to grow to Furthermore the condition of the 


ation can not be relied 0 1 child ft 4] A 
, tir Ls ¢ 1 voung scnool children o o-day 18 exactly what &s 
ealthy, v gorous matu ty K 1 \ In ‘ a A A “oe ff l a Reg t St >» et 
: bbit in the woods He might be expected by anyone acquai:t: en r ce 


hipmunk or rab ; : 
‘ a wee ancatior alth habits, with the draft figures 
eeds special educati 
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’ > | 

“¢- The reve The new public conscience in matters | : MU ] | 
f > is » develop normally phe reve = . = j 

m ya gee ef ap draft have of health demands that the indifference ZOTKC On, ° 
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it'ons of the selective ; } } lit ‘ 
‘ ‘her od , ‘rmits suc nditions mus "5 
rought us up with a sta! They have which permit ch = CONAITIC ust England 



































evealed us to ourselves, as We really cease, that these uncorrected physical 
1re. not as we imagine surselves to defects must be corrected, that there 
e. We have learned that physically we must exist ne , avoidable malnutrition 
are not the superb natiotr that we an ong the children of this great coun aii a 
hought we wer W svovered that {ry These young c‘tizens must be im 
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You Will Appreciate this Pure Milk 
NCE vou have learned the 
convenience of Carnation 
Milk with its many uses, you will 
never go back to the ordinary 
milk supply. As cream for cof- 





Carnation Milk is just fresh, 
whole milk of unusual riebness. 
evaporated to the consistency of “ 
cream and sterilized. You get 
the richness you want by adding 











r fee, tea, cereals or whipping water. > 
| (chilled, of course). As pure, “3 
fresh, whole milk for drinking Mace n Canada by oe 






and other milk uses (add water). 
As thin milk for cooking (add 
more water). 


Carnation Milk Products Co., Limited 


AYLMER, ONT 
















Once you have known the con- nd Springfield, O Licenses 11-96, 14-9 
venience of always haviny Carna- 
tion Milk on hand — Carnation 
keeps, and you can order by the 







_ could be easier than to order 
‘¢ 


, " : 
vreral cans of Carnation Milk with 






case (48 cans tall 16-0z. size) — your groceries? Directions on every 
once you have known the economy can. Then write us for “The Story of 
of Carnation. It keeps for severa! Carnation Mik" which alse 

contains 100 choice recipes. 






days after opening. It’s ahse- ‘dress, Aylmer, Ont.. for 
lutely safe. FREE copu. 


Carnation Milk 


‘‘from Contented Cows’”’ 


Your Grocer Has Carnation Milk 
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Are You Sleeping Your Spare Time Away? 


Did you know that MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE now carries more advertising, 

with one exception, than any other general monthly magazine on the North 

\merican Continent? s 

That’s because it’s read by all the best people in Canada, thousands upon 

thousands of them! 

Don’t waste your spare time. Turn it into money. For every intelligent per 
m in your locality will be glad to read MACLEAN’S, if you go after them 
ht And we'll pay you well for turning in those subscriptions 


Mactean Publi 


t 





shing Company, ry nterested in your spare time mone; 
- r Please tell me about it 


Cut out the 
| coupon, and 
: mail it NOW 














mediately put into good physica! shay: 
and at the same time trained to take 
care of themselves, that they may go 
through life with a maximum of health 
and efficiency and joy in living 





The Best Books | 








THE BEST SELLER 


“The Four Horsemen of the Apoca 
lypse” still heads the month’s sales wit! 
“The Sky Pilot in No Man’s Land’ 
second on the list. 

In this, his latest work, Ralph Connor 
(Major Charles W. Gordon) strikes 
again the humanly spiritual note whic 
won him his first renown. “The Sky 
Pilot in No Man’s Land” tells of the part 
played in the great war by a company 
from Western Canada and of the de 
velopment of the “Sky Pilot” in par 
ticular. 

When the news of the outbreak of war 
arrives Barry Dunbar has just resignec 
the ministry of a little village in Alberta 
because his parishioners 
dull preacher and a poor mixe He 
attempts to join the ranks but is re 
jected as physically unfit and urged t 
join up as chaplain. Then follows 
hard struggle to reach the hearts of hi- 
men. This is uphill work, for Barry 
a mere boy, very much in earnest, but 
totally inexperienced, and at the start 
antagonizes his men by finding fau!t 


with their vocal 






and by pointir 
to his superi 
butting in ge 


ion that 





iss priz, Whereas a somewhat 


restricted mental outlook and an ove1 
sensitive science are his only rea 
drawbacl By the time the regiment 





reaches Barry has shown his 
grit and to some extent won the conf 


dence of his mer Here he learns t 
discard his attitude of spiritual! police 
man and lesrns too that human syn 
pathy and understanding are the rea 
ne qua no f a good Pilot and, b: 
showing a fu ne ire of b rth, final 


wins his way 
There is a glowing account of Wes 

tern Canada’s response to the call te 

arms, of ranchers, cowbows, lumbe} 
jacks, men of every calling pouring int« 
the cities and literally fighting for places 
in the recruiting lines in order to jon 
the first contingent. Then come the 
more grim scenes of war—shell-swept 
roads, hospital and trench. And here ir 

a dark hour appears Phyllis. the litt! 

English V. A. D., who furnishes the ne« 

essary romance. Though some of the 

characters | to convince, the picture 
of war are vivid and moving. 
FICTION 

The Web Frederick Arnold k 
(McClelland & Stewart, 
$1.50) A spy story of which the 
scenes are laid in England and Ger 
many during the war. 

The Man From the Clouds Store 
Clouston (Wm. Briggs, Toront: 
$1.50). Tells of a spy-hunt of whict 
the scene is laid on one of the islands 
off the north of Scotland. 





Toronts 


The Twenty-S Clues Isabe| Ostrar 
der. (Geo. J. MeLeod, Toront 
$1.50) Concerns a crime surround 
ed with mystery, the solving of whic} 


baffles the most famous detective 





Capn Jonah’ Fortu 
Cooper (Wn 
$1.50) A story 
folks of Cape Cod 

laint leve aking a 
Z7 ! 

Wild Youth and Anothe S Ihert 
Parker (The Copp, Clark ¢ Tor 
onto, $1.50) \ romance dealing with 
a young wife, an old husba 
inother. In this novel the author set 
forth the law of the love of youth fi 
voutl 


Re choning Roads. Jeanne Judson ( Me 
Clelland & Stewart. Toronto, $1.50) 
Tells of the eventful career of ranch 


. 


bred Marquita 
mpuisive marriage, ‘ New 


S} 


York Society, 
meteoric succes 

lhe Secret City. Hug W: ( iM 
Clelland & Stewart. Toront os A 
novel that is not concerns 


outward manifestat 
with “the dark 


nen.” It tells of Petr + +t} 
me of the coming ! the burst 
if the Revolutior 

Lvalanche (it 1 \therton. 


(McClelland & 
$1.35). A 
jealing with a young and 
woman, involved in a deep mystery 
ind of the straightening out of the 
tangle through the efforts of her hus 
band. 


Three Live 


lroronto, 
novel of California society 


Ghosts. Frederic S Ishan 
(Geo. J. McLeod, T ronto, $1.50). The 
of an American millionaire, the 
son of an English lord, and a Cockney, 
after escaping from a German prison 


son 


‘amp arrive in London to find that 
they are officially dead, which gives 
rise to all kinds of complications for 





each of them 


Investment Situation 


Continued from page & 








ations, however, no matter how 
lucrati they may turr ut to the 


shareholder, cannot rank as 


“safe in 


vestment”: they must be classed, and 
particularly of course the newer ones, 








as “risks.” In such cases information 
s supplied and the inquirer left to draw 
his own cor isions 
In almost the same class stands ar 
liry ring the month as 
to a me the manufacture 
f sew So much depends 
the , the type of mach 
tne d, the methods of dis- 
tributi and so on, that from a mere 





prospectus one could 
Information was 


t 
firm itself, and from 


not judge safely. 
! the 


plied 
others—but here 


sup from 


again the risk was too great to warrant 
definite advice. 

Another inquiry came in regard to 
Port Coquitlam, B. C. bonds; also 


Greater Winnipeg Waterworks bor 
The figures of the former municipality 
were supplied but the conclusion drawr 
was that they were not very encouraging 
from an investment standpoint just at 
the present The Greater Winni- 
peg issue, it was pointed out, is covered 
by taxes levied by the district and rank 
lly with raised for other 

“thus, they take 
rank pretty nearly on an equality with 
City of Winnipeg bonds, which are re- 
garded as a high-class Canadian muni 





ves 


time 


taxes 


equally a 
inicipal purposes; 


cipa ecurity 


Business Outlook 
ued 


ilmost universally abandoned Men ex- 
pect a readjustment but they know now 
that it w gradual. Some are de- 
aring that prices will never go 
own; that wages are bound to remain 
p and that, therefore, the average of 
will not lower. 

lear that all that 's 


page 6 


Contir (row F 


he 


now 


prices 


It seems ¢ 





»ptimisn If the men of 
} ness mer mechan 


manufacturers, 
mer will refuse to see 

















any rea fear of the future the 

osperity of Canada will continue. To 

‘ ate now, to draw I to hoard, 

be to brir ibout a condition that 

Ul } cy anticipates The bolder pol 

( to assume that we can “carry on,” 

the surest, in fact the only policy 

it the present time At the first battl 
of the Marr Foch was face it the 
tage with a condition that seeme we 





gh desperate. His wings were be: 


and his centre, while still desperately 
truggling, sent word that they could not 

d out much longe He ha oO re 
serve Ther iid Foch i t 
tack 

rhe policy of Foch the oni ne that 
can be applied in business if itinued 
success is the ain Aitack, always at 
tack! Optimism, rerve, willingness to 
fight—these are the qualities we need 
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ider why more Canadian 
work to schedule ? Thev would 
results all along the line 
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st essential in modern business is 


ithout accuracy is wasted effort, wast 


ed money and wasted time. Our Reconstruction probleins 


duction—and in production accuracy 


t accuracy air 
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CANADA’S LEADING 


“The Windsor’ 


Montreal 


H 


700 Rooms 


450 with bath 
Dominion Square - 


Centrally located in the heart of the shopping rica 
unsurpassed tates from $2.00 upwards per 


(Windsor) Station, and five minutes 
Headquarters for Motor Tourists 
her particulars and information on applicatic 


JOHN 








European plan 


DAVIDSON, Manager 


YOu 
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exclusively 








~ hem long, t k and justrous 
R < , ‘ teed at ately harmless 
| a _ sands have been delighted with 
: the results obtained by its use; why not 
Two sizes. SOc and $1.00. At your Ci) 
from t pla er, pr 4 
or price unded 1 Ciaappor 
the f mame , ASH-BR 
LOOK FOR The Girl with the flowe. it's 
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» TOO, CAN HAVE 
BEAUTIFUL 


EYEBROWS 
and LASHES 


They add 
one's beauty, charm and at- 
activeness. A } 


Lash Brow Ine 


plied nightly, will nourish 


wonderfully to 


ittle 


promote growth 
rows and lashes, making 





3.41 Grand Bivd., CHICAGO 
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Canada’s 
Capes 


are the crowning climax of a trip that 
has no equal-—“ Niagara-to-the-Sea.” 


























poe From the moment you board a ‘‘Canada 
8 Steamship Lines’’ boat at Toronto—you will ; 
find each hour of the journey filled with new 
a and surprising delights. The route is one 
a of wondrous beauty — the boats are floating 
Memes 8 palaces, providing a new experience in travel 
‘B Oy ¥ de luxe. , i 
we A { 
tat 4 Through the kaleidoscopic beauty of the 
ae far-famed ‘“Thousand Islands,” winds this 
fy % route of scenic enchantment. ‘Then it trav- 
awe erses the River Rapids of the St. Lawrence i 
r / the “shooting” of them is an experience that 
is charms and exhilarates. 
a Then comes the quaintly interesting city 
&) of Quebec—rock-bound, and reminiscent of 
oe ey old-world citées. 
% uy The final entrancement of the trip is found 
hie in the canyon of the River Saguenay——where : 
i. the boat steams slowly past Capes that tower ge 


higher than the Rock of Gibraltar. 






1000 miles of scenic splendor—each day 
of it so wonderful that you'll marvel why 
anyone ever went across the Sea for scenery 
when this vacation route is so readily access- 
ible—at a cost so low that all can go. 









This"glorious outing affords you an opportunity 
offseeing the most picturesque part of America, 
from the deck of a palatial steamer. You will 

| return from such a trip refreshed and invigorated 
---satisfied, too that youfhave had the finest boat- 

{ trip holiday it would be possible to conceive. 











—— o tio t any Ticket Off r any Office of , % 
kets and Information at ar k e ar Write for the booklet Niagara 


Canada Steamship Lines | foe ee 
LIMITED 


trip. Enclose 2 cent stamp t 





cover postage, and we will send 


| ice: 46 Y St t : 
Toronto Office onge Stree Illustrated Book, Map and Guide 


Montreal Office: Victoria Square 
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THe J.B.WILLAMe 
GLASTONBURY, Conn Uy 
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See for yourself 1 


Your shaving mirror rerainds you of the old, old truth—that 
Williams’ is the kind that will not dry on your face. For 78 
vears men have been looking themselves in the eye and saying, 


“That’s sol”. You can’t see, though, the real wo74 that the big 


creamy lather is doing down next the skin—smoothing a path of 
velvet behind the razor stroke. The cream in the big tube is just 


a new and handy way of getting the historic Williams’ lather. 











THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Canadian Depot, 655 Drolet St., Montreal 























Making, Palmolive 
| 3,000 Years Ago 


HIS task fell to the user in the days of ancient Egypt. Palm 
and Olive oils were blended into a combination that wouk 
today seem crude. But this first Palmolive was the Sreatest 
toilet luxury this old time civilization knew 
Today these same rare oils, Nature’s perfect cleansers, impart 
their magic qualities to a modern luxury. Their combination 1 
Palmolive Soap has made the name famous, and the soap the most 
le 


popular measured by actual sales value 


Che smooth, creamy Palmolive lather, profuse and fragrant; the ‘ 
* 7% R ‘ 
wholesome, attractive natural color; the mild vet soothing. cleansinp, 


. 

A . ; 3 od 
qualities, are due to Palm and Olive oils. 4 , 

SY 


1.1 + Lf \ 1 5] } 7 } 
Although 3,000 years have passed since their discovery, the 





world has found nothing, better. ! 
j x 
11 ’ . : , ; ie 
Paimolive Soap heads a line of finest toilet specialties, s,uaran & 
} , ; *s 
teed satisfactory by the famous name. Palmolive Shampoo is | id . 


ae 
Palmolive, indispensable 


for proper shampooin), 
Palmolive Shaving, Cream 
contains the same rare o11 


1S both lather and lotion 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
OF CANADA 


Limite ( 





